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PKEFACE. 



The first object of this book is to offer a contribu- 
tion to a chapter in the history of Greek Literature 
which has perhaps received less attention than its 
importance deserves. The oratorical branch of 
Attic prose has a more direct and more fruitful 
relation to the general development than modem 
analogies would suggest. To trace the course of 
Athenian oratory from its beginnings as an art to 
the days of its decline is, necessarily, to sketch the 
history of Greek prose expression in its most widely 
influential form, and to show how this form was 
affected by a series of causes, political or sociaL 

The second object of the book is to supply an 
aid to the particular study of the Attic orators 
before Demosthenes. The artistic development of 
Attic oratory is sketched as a whole. But a sepa- 
rate and minute treatment is given only to Anti- 
phon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates and Isaeos. The 
period thus specially determined has more than a 
correspondence with a practical need : it has an 
inner imity, resting on grounds which are stated in 
the Introduction and which are illustrated at each 
stage of the subsequent inquiry. 
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As regards the former and larger of these two 
purposes, the writer may venture to hope that his 
attempt, however imperfect, will be recognised at least 
as one for which, in this country, there is room. The 
History of Greek Literature by Otfried Miiller — 
translated and continued by Donaldson — ^had been 
carried only to Isokrates when the author died, at 
the early age of forty-three, in 1840. MuUer's chap- 
ters on *The beginnings of regular Political and 
Forensic Oratory among the Athenians' (xxxiii), on 
' The new cultivation of Oratory by Lysias' (xxxv), 
and on ' Isokrates' (xxxvi) are, relatively to the plan 
of his work, very good : that is, they state clearly 
the chief characteristics of each writer separately. 
But this very plan precluded a full examination 
of each writer's woAs, and even a full discussion 
of his style. Nor does Miiller appear to have re- 
garded Oratory otherwise than as strictly a depart- 
ment, or adequately to have conceived its relation 
to the universal prose literature. The materials for 
a more comprehensive estimate had already been 
brought together in Westermann's Geschichte der 
BeredsamkeiU which carries the chronicle of tech- 
nical rhetoric and of eloquence to the days of 
Chrysostom. But this great work is rather a store- 
house of references than properly a history ; and, 
owing to its vast compass and its annalistic method, 
gives too little space, proportionally, to the best 
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period of Athens. Westermanns thesaurus and 
MUller's sketch have recently been supplemented 
by the excellent works of Dr F. Blass: (1) *Die 
Attische Beredsamkeit von Gorgias bis zu Lysias/ 
1868: (2) 'Isokrates und Isaios', 1874 — of which 
the latter came into my hands only after my own 
chapters on Isokrates were almost wholly printed. 
I desire here to record in genenJ terms my obliga- 
tions to both these works. Particular debts are in 
every case, so far as I know, acknowledged on the 
page where they occur. 

For the analyses of the orations it seemed best 
to adopt no uniform scale, but to make them more 
or less lull according to the interest of the subject- 
matter or the nature of its difficulties. In analysing 
the works of Isokrates, which abound in matter of 
literary or historical value, I have endeavoured to 
give the whole of the contents in a form easy of 
access, and, at the same time, to preserve the most 
characteristic features of expression. A careful 
analysis, whether copious or not, is necessarily to 
some extent a commentary, since the analyst must 
exhibit his view of the relation in which each part 
of the writer's meaning stands to the rest. 

In this sense, I hope that the analyses will serve 
my second and more special purpose — to help stu- 
dents of these five orators who have nothing but 
a Greek text before them. Critical scholarship in 

c 
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England has done some of its best work on the 
orators before Demosthenes. The names of John 
Taylor, Markland, Robert Tyrwhitt, Dobree, Dobson, 
Churchill Babington — to mention only a few — are 
proof enough. But it is long since the orators before 
Demosthenes have been taken into the ordinary 
course of reading at our schools and universities. 
The commentary of Mr Sandys on Isokrates Ad De- 
monicum and Panegyricus is (so far as I know) alone 
in this country. Frohberger's selections from Lysias, 
Schneider's selections from Isokrates, Rauchenstein's 
selections from Lysias and from Isokrates, Bremi's 
selections from Lysias and from Aeschines, are repre- 
sentative of the German feeling that these Greek 
orators should be read by ordinary students. The 
principal reason why they have dropped out of school 
and university favour among ourselves is perhaps not 
diflScult to assign. Demosthenes and (in his measure) 
Aeschines have a political and historical interest of 
a kind which every one recognises, and which lends 
dignity to ancient prose in the eyes of a public that 
is rather political than philological. Many speeches 
which Demosthenes did not write have long been 
studied among us in the belief that they were com- 
posed by that statesman; while, on the other 
hand, comparatively few know, or comprehend, the 
conjecture of Mr Freeman that every Athenian 
ekklesiast w^as equal in political intelligence to an 
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average Member of Parliament. In truth, an ora- 
tion taken at hazard from Antiphon, Andokides, 
Lysias, Isokrates or Is(\eos, will often be poor food 
for the mind if it is read alone. What is necessary 
to make it profitable is some idea of the world in 
which it was spoken. These orators who were not 
conspicuous actors in history must be read, not frag- 
mentarily or in the light of notes which confine 
themselves to explaining what are termed 'allusions,' 
but more systematically, and with some general com- 
prehension of the author and the age. Brougham, one 
of the best and most diligent critics of ancient oratory, 
himself tells us that he could not read Isaeos : — * the 
total want of interest in the subject, and the minute- 
ness of the topics, has always made a perusal of them 
80 tedious as to prevent us from being duly sensible 
of the force and keenness with which they are said 
to abound.' If, however, Brougham had considered 
Isaeos, not as merely a writer on a series of will- 
cases, but as the oldest and most vivid witness for 
the working of inchoate testation in a primitive 
society, and, on the other hand, as the man who, 
alone, marks a critical phase in the growth of Attic 
prose, it is conceivable that Brougham should 
have thought Isaeos worthy of the most attentive 

perusaL 

The present attempt to aid in giving Attic Ora- 
tory its due place in the history of Attic Prose was 

c2 
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begun in the summer of 1870, and has since em- 
ployed all the time that could be spared to it from 
the severe and almost incessant pressure of other 
occupations. In addition to the works of Dr Blass, 
I would name the exhaustive work of Arnold 
Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit^ as one which 
has been my constant help. M. Perrot's *L'Elo- 
quence Politique et Judiciaire k Athfenes : 1*" Partie, 
Les Prdcurseurs de D^mosthfene/ and Mr Forsyth's 
HortensiuSf also claim my gratitude. Among par- 
ticular aids, I must mention the Essay on Isokrates, 
by M. Havet, prefixed to M. Cartelier's translation 
of the TT^pi ai^tSoo-cG)?, — an acknowledgement which 
is the more due since, by an inadvertence for which 
I would fain atone, the essay is ascribed at p. 45 of 
my second volume, not to its true author, but to 
the scholar whose memory he has so loyally served. 
The article of Weissenbom on Isaeos in Ersch and 
Gruber's Encyclopaedia, the editions of Isaeos by 
Schomann and Scheibe, and the edition of the 
two Speeches On the Crown by MM. Simcox, must 
be added to the list. I am glad that my Intro- 
duction was not printed too soon to profit by some 
of Mr Watkiss Lloyd's remarks on Perikles. The 
authorities, general or particular, not specified above 
will be found in a list which is subjoined. If an 
obligation anywhere remains unacknowledged, I 
would beg my readers to believe that it is by an 
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oversight which I shoidd rejoice to have the oppor- 
tunity of repairing. 

Last, though not least, I have to thank my 
friend Mr Sandys for his help in revising some of 
the earlier sheets of the book for the press, as well 
as for several valuable suggestions. 

It seems probable that the study of antiquity, 
especially of the Greek and Latin languages and 
literatures, so far from declining, is about to enter 
on a larger and a more truly vigorous life than it 
has had since the Revival of Letters. That study 
has become, in a new and fuller sense, scientific. 
The Comparative Method, in its application to 
Language, to Literature, to Mythology, to Political 
or Constitutional History, has given to the classics 
a general interest and importance far greater than 
they possessed in the days when the devotion 
which they attracted was most exclusive. For the 
present, indeed, during a time of transition, the 
very breadth of the view thus opened is apt to be 
attended by a disadvantage of its own. So long as 
the study given to ancient Greece or Rome was 
practically confined to the short periods during 
which the literature of either was most brilliant, 
this study was often narrow, perhaps, but it was 
usually searching and sympathetic. The great 
masters in each kind were known at close quarters. 
Their excellence was not something taken on credit 
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as giving them their claim to a place in a rapid 
survey. It was apprehended and felt. Paradoxes 
as to their relative merits were, therefore, not so 
easily commended to educated opinion in the name 
of a revolt from academical prescription. I remember 
to have seen an ingenious travesty of 'The Last 
Days of Pompeii/ in which the sorcerer Arbaces had 
occasion to recite the praises of his countrymen, the 
Egyptians. * The Greeks,' Arbaces sang, * are won- 
derfully clever ; but we have invented the Greeks.' 
Goethe said that Winckelmann had 'found' the 
antique ; but it appears sometimes to be forgotten 
that this merit is essentially distinct from that 
intimated by the Egyptian. In the meantime, I 
am persuaded that anyone will be doing useful 
work who makes a contribution, however slight, 
to that close study of the best Greek literature 
which ought ever to be united with attention to 
the place of Greece in the universal history of the 
mind. In these things, as in greater still, the words 
are true, * Securus iudicat orbis terrarum'. 



Thk Univkrsitv, Glasgow, 
November f 1875. 
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Vol. I. p. 66, in the note, right-hand colomn, line 8 from bottom, for 

* Cirrh: read » Cir: 
92, in 1. 3 from bottom, for * point' read 'part*. 
130, in 1. 11 from bottom, for *in 507' read 'in or abont 509.' 
143, in 1. 13 from top, for 444 b.c, read 'early in 443 b. c* 
180, in note 3, for ' Griesch.' read ' Oriech.* 
201, in L 4 from top, 'For Andokides' read * Against Andokides.* 
226, in note 4 to p. 225, 11. 3 and 2 from end, for Ly8ae...NikO' 

mackumy read Lysiae...Nicomachum. 
246, in 1. 1 of Analysis, for ' The first ' read 'The speaker first'. 
248, in the note, 11. 4 and 8, for <rr/>artir^v, 'Pyrpolinicen*, read 
CTpariuTiKT^yf * Pyrgopolinioen '. 
Vol. II. „ 9, in 1. 16 from top, for dXa^oveta read dXa^oyda. 
31, in 1. 2 from top, for 345 read 355. 
75, in 1. 7 from top, for 'Praxiteles' read 'Polykleitos'. 
82, in 1. 4 from top, for 'Against Alkibiades,' read 'For Alki- 

biades.' 
101, in 1. 10 from top, omit ' (5) '. 

119, in note, 1. 3, for 'Ericthonius' real 'Erichthonios'. 

120, in note, 1. 2 from bottom, for TapcKpcureis read TaptKpdaeis. 
156, in note, 1. 5, for 423 b. c. read 42 L b. o. 
186, in note 3, 1. 6, for 'Ochos' read '^rnemon*. 
193, in 1. 14, for 'the speech' read 'this speech'. 
201, in note 3 to p. 200, L 11, for 464-^55 read 464—455. 
217, in 1. 3 from top, for 'Kyclades ' rejid * Eyklades.' 
273, in 1. 12 from top, for * Philistos ' road ' Philiskos'. 
351, place the reference to Note 1 at ' civil strife,' in 1. 7 from top, 

not at *01ynthians,' in 1. 16. 
400, 1. 3 from top, for 337 read 336. 
439, 1. 14 from bottom, for rpl^rj read rpifii^. 
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Vol. I., p. 26, note 1.— Read the Note thus :— 'Thuc. in. 82. Hermogenos 
iw€pl lieQv I. cap. vi.) remarks that cre/iH) Xi^tt depends more on dvbfAara, sub- 
stantives and a.ljectives, than on (i-fniaray verbs. Thus, he says, in this 
sentence of Thucydides, the whole effect is wrought by the 6v6fULra. And 
BO verbal adjectives (dxd l>rjfidTujv els 6vofia rewotrffxipa) are preferred to relative 
clanses with the verb. (E.g. rdXfia, d\6yiffTos is aefiyorcpo^ than Saris ToKfuop 
ov Xoy/ferot.)'— [This, I now believe with Emesti «. v. ^Jko/lio, is the dvofiatmK^ 
^c/woTiyf— as opposed to pry/^aTt/ci^here meant by Hermogenes.] 
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Pindar IIv^. 7 and (?) 12. 
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Athos. 

Persian heralds sent by DareioB 
to demand earth and water 
from the Greek cities. 

Persians, under Artaphemes 
and Datis, invade Greece: 
Hippias lands with them at 
Marathon. Athenian victory. 

Expedition of Miltiades to Pa- 
ros : his disgrace and death. 



Death of Dareios: Xerxes king 
of Persia. 

Gelon becomes tyrant of Syra- 
cuse. 



Aristeides ostracised. 



Amnesty at Athens before Sa- 
lamis 1. 125. Second Persian 
invasion. Xerxes crosses Hel- 
lespont. Battles of Thermo- 
pylae, Artemision and Sala- 
mis. 

Athenians reject the offers of 
Mardonios : he occupies A- 
thens. Battles of Plataea 
and Mykale. Athenian dpx^ 
founded. Athens rebuilt and 
Peiraeus fortified: Walls of 
Themistokles. 



XXXVIU 



ANNALS. 



Olympiads and 
Archons. 




3. Timosthe- , «78 1 History of Herodotos ends 

at siege of Sestos (spring) . 



nes 



4. Adeimantos 477 



76. Phaedon 



1, Dromoklei- 
des 

3. Akestorides 

4. Menon 
77. Chares 



3. Praxiergos 

3. Demotion 

4. Apsephion 
78. Theagenides 



1, Lysistratos 
3. Lysanias 



476 



475 

474 
478 
472 



471 
470 
469 
468 



Phryniohos tragiouB victor 
^th 4^oLpiaaau 



467 



Pindar 'OXv/it, 1 and 12. 
Death of Pythagoras aet, 

99. 
Aesohylos Jl^paai, 
Thacydides bom. 



Pindar *OXw/*T. 6. 
Sophokles gains his first 

tragic victory, o^t. 28. 
Sokrates bom. 



4. Lysitheos 



466 • Eorax begins to teach 
I Rhetoric at Syracuse: 
I. cxxL — Pindar IIu^. 4 
and 5. 
Diagoras of Melos flor. 

465 



79. Archidemi- 464 
des 



9. Tlepolemos 

3. Konon 

4. EvippoB 



468 
462 
461 



Pindar 'OXvfiir. 7 and 13. 



Hieron succeeds Gelon as tyrant 
of Sjrracuse : Eorax flourishes 
inhisreign(cf. 466b.c.). Pau- 
sauias recalled from Byzan- 
tium to Sparta. 

Formation of Delian Confedera- 
cy under headship of Athens : 
tribute assessed on members 
by Aristeides. Treason and 
death of Pausanias. — Kleis- 
thenean constitution begins 
to be developed through the 
yavTticos 6xXos: Fourth Class 
made eligible for archonship : 
boards for internal adminis- 
tration multiplied {dyopdyofUK, 
dffrCvonoii &c.). 

Athenians take Eion, reconquer 
Lemnos, reduce Skyros and 
Earystos. 



Thrasydaeos, tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, expelled : Empedokles 
opposes the restoration of the 
tyranny, i. cxx. 

Themistokles ostracised. 



Death of Aristeides. 



Thrasybulos succeeds Hieron 
as tyrant of Syracuse. 

Thrasybulos expelled from Sy- 
racuse : Gelonian dynasty 
overthrown and a democracy 
established. Naxos revolts 
from Athens and is subju- 
gated. 

Athenian colonists destroyed 
by Thracians near Ennea 
Hodoi: u. 189. 

Thasos revolts from Athens : is 
reduced 463 b.c. 

Death of Xerxes : Artaxerxes I. 
{MaKp6x€ip) king ( — 426 B.C.). 

Helots rise against Spartans 
( — 455 B.C.): quarrel between 
Athens and Sparta: alliance 
between Athens and Argos. 



Megara joins Athenian alliance : 
Long Walls of Megara built. 



ANNALS. 



XXXIX 



Oljinpiadi and 
Amhwi». 



to. Phnwiklei. 



•s. PhOokles 



3. Bion 

4. Mnerithei- 

des 



B.C. 

460 



459 



458 
457 



81. Kallias 
3. Sosistratos 



456 



455 



3. Aziston 



4. Lynkrates 
•S. Chaerephft- 
nes 
3. Antidotos 

3. Eothyde- 
mos 



PedienB 



SS. Philiflkos 
1, Timarchi- 
dee 



454 



458 
452 

451 

450 



449 



448 

447 



ParmenideB visits Athens. 
Zenon of Elea (* inventor 

of Dialectic ', Arist.) flor. 
Hippokrates the physician 

bom. 
Demokritos bom. 
Lysias bom, ace. to [Pint.] 

and Dionys. (cf. 444 b.c.) 

1. 143. — ThrasymachoB of 

Ghalkedon bom ? 
Aeschylos 'Optcrtla. 



Pindar 'OXv/at. 9. 
Death of Aeschylos aet, 69. 
First tragedy, IleXtddet, of 
Euripides, aet. 36. 



Pindar *0\vfiir, 4 and 5. 

Ion of Chios, tragic poet, 
begins to exhibit. 

Erates comicas and Bak- 
chylides lyricus flor. 

Anazagoras a«t. 50 with- 
draws from Athens: he 
had taught Perikles and 
Euripides. 



Kratinos comicuB flor. 



KephaloB, father of Lysias, in- 
vited to settle at A!thens by 
Perikles? i. 142. 

Revolt of Egypt from Persia 
( — 465 B.C.). 

Reforms of Ephialtes 11. 208. 



Kimon ostracised? 

Long Walls of Athens begun. 

Embitterment of the conser- 
vative party : murder of 
Ephialtes. — Athenians de- 
feated at Tanagraby Lacedae- 
monians and allies. — Athe- 
nians' defeat Boeotians at 
Ocnophyta. Athenian em- 
pire at its greatest extent 

Kimon recalled from exile. Long 
Walls of Athens completed. 

Destruction of Athenian arma- 
ment sent to help Liaros 11. 
189. Persians reduce all 
Egypt except the fens held 
by Amyrtaeos. — Ithome sur- 
renders to Sparta (cf . 464 b.c.) : 
Tolmides, ffTpaT7jy6tf settles 
expelled Helots at Naupaktos. 
— Athens conquers Aegina. 

Death of Alexander L (^iX^XXip) 
of Macedon (498 b. 0. — ) : ac- 
cession of Perdikkas. 



FiveTears'Truoe between Athens 
and Sparta i. 130. Athens 
sends 60 ships to help Amyr- 
taeos in Egypt. 



Siege of Gitium in Cyprus by 
Kimon: ct 11. 189. His death. 
Athenian victory at the Cy- 
prian Salamis. Alleged treaty 
('of Kallias') between Athena 
and Persia, 11. 157 

Alkibiades bom? 

Death of Themistokles. — Athe- 
nians under Tolmides defeat- 
ed by Boeotians at Koroneia. 
Athenians evacuate Boeotia: 
their dpxn begins to break up. 



ANNALS. 



Olympiads and 
Arohons. 



3. Kallimaohos 

4. Lysimaohi- 

des 




8i. Praxiteles 



1, Lysani 



3. Diphilos 



4. Timokles 
86. Myroohides 



1, Olanldnes 
3. Theodoros 



4. Enthyme- 
nes 

86. Lydmachos 



1. AntiloohideB 



3. Gliares 

4. Apeendes 



444 



443 



442 



441 

440 



439 
438 



437 
436 



436 



434 

433 



Iktinos and Eallikrates, ar- 
chitects, flor. 



Date for birth of Lysias 
placed between this year 
and 436 by G. F. Her- 
mann and Blass, i. 144 
(cl 459 B.C.). 

Pheidias aet, 44 has super- 
intendence of the public 
art-works of Athens. 

Death of Pindar aeU 79. 

Herod, aet. 43 goes to 
Thorii: Lysias either 
now or later. 

Euripides cLeU 49 gains, for 
the first time, the first 
prize in tragedy. 

Andokides bom, i. 71. 
Decree to pat down Comedy 
{^fr^ifffia rod fiii Ktafjua- 

Sophokles 'Ain-iY^m; (in the 
year of his orparriyla). 



Parthenon completed and 
dedicated: Pheidias (ut. 
50. — Euripides "AXiri^ 
ffTis, — Ealamis, sculptor, 
flor. 

Pheidias goes to Ells. 

Decree against Comedy re- 
pealed. 

Isokrates bom, 11. 2. 

The Zeus at Oiympia com- 
pleted by Pheidias. 

Propylaea of Athens be- 
gun. 

Phrynichos oomicus begins 
to write. 

Polygnotos, painter, flor. 



Euboea and Megara revolt from 
Athens. Lacedaemonians un- 
der Pleistoanax invade Attica. 
Thirty Years* Truce between 
Athens and Sparta: Andoki- 
des, grandfather of the orator, 
an envoy, i. 132. 

Foundation of Thurii (i. 143), 
by Athenian colonists, on the 
site of Sybaris. 



Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
ostracised : aristocratic party 
broken up. 



Bevolt of Samos from Athens : 
Andokides avus and Sopho- 
kles command with Perikles 
against Samos, i. 72. Samos 
surrenders in 9th month. 
Appeal of Samians to Lacedae- 
monians : congress at Sparta: 
Corinthians insist on the 
principle of non-interference 
with an autonomous city. 



The people of Epidamnos apply 
to their metropolis Corcyra: 
help is refused, and they 
apply to Corinth. 

Corinthian army admitted into 
Epidanmos : sea-fight be- 
tween Corinthians and Cor- 
cyraeans: Epidamnos capitu- 
lates to Corcyraeans. 

Embassies to Athens from 
Corcyra and from Corinth: 
Athens makes a defensive 
alliance with Corcyra: 10 
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Olympiads and 
Arehons. 




ST. FythodoroB 



9. Enihyde- 
mos 



3. ApoUodoroB 



482 



4S1 



480 



4. EjMuneinon 



Diotimot 



9. Bnkleides 



3. Enthynos 



4. Stratokles 



429 



488 



487 



486 



486 



Pheidias and Aspasia pro- 
seoated daepdat: Phei- 
dias dies in prison — 
Anaxagoras also perse- 
onted: he withdraws to 
Lampsakos. 



Perikles speaks the irird- 
^loff of those who had 
fallen in the first year of 
the war. 

Euripides Mifdeia. 

Xenophon horn. 



PolykleitoB, soolptor, flor. 



Damon, mosioian, flor. 11. 

145. 
Plato horn (May).— Death 

of Perikles (autumn). 
Eupolis writes Comedy. 



Gorgias visits Athens as 
chief envoy of Leontini, i. 
ozxv. Tisias aooompanies 
him, aoo. to Pans. Aristo- 
phanes begins to satirize 
the New Culture in his 
AcuraXetf — a contrast be- 
tween the old school and 
the new. 



Aristophanes Ba^vXtapioi — 
a plea for the allies 
against Eleon, &e. 

Aristophanes ^Axappett, 
Zeuzis, painter, flor. 



Athenian ships sent to Gor- 
oyra under Lakedaemonios 
son of Eimon. 

Coroyraeans, supported by Athe- 
nians, defeated in a sea-fight 
by Corinthians (spring). — 
Athenians blockade Pydna 
and Potidaea. — Congress at 
Sparta (autumn): a large 
majority of the allies vote for 
war with Athens. 

Peloponnesian demands reject- 
ed by Athens. — Beginning of 
Peloponnesian War, — Theban 
attempt on Plataea. — First 
invasion of Attica under 
Archidamos. — ^Brasidas, now 
first heard of, rescues Methone 
from Athenians. 

Year 2 of War, — Second inva- 
sion of Attica — Plague at 
Athens. — Perikles unpopular : 
he is fined, but re-elected 
strategos. 

Year 3 of War, — Potidaea sur- 
renders on conditions (cf. 
832 B.C.) — Phormion, com- 
manding Athenian fieet, gains 
two victories in Corinthian 
gull 

Year 4 of War, — Lesbos, ex- 
cept Methymna, revolts : 
Athenians besiege Mytilene. 
— Third invasion of Attica, 
led by Eleomenes. 

Year 6 of War, — Plataea de- 
stroyed by Sparta, 11. 176. — 
Fourth invasion of Attica, 
led by Eleomenes. — Mytilene 
taken by Athenians, i. 56: 
massacre proposed by Kleon 
and averted by Diodotos. — 
Strife at Corcyra between 
oligarchs and demos (sum- 
mer). Athens sends help to 
Leontini. 

Year 6 of War. — Athenians 
purify Delos and restore the 
Panionic festival, to be held 
there every 4 years. 

Year 7 of War, — Corcyraean 
demos, helped by Eurymedon 
and Athenians, storm Istone : 
massacre of oligarchs. — ^Fifth 
invasion of Attica led by Agis 
n. — Demosthenes occupies 
Pylos. Spartan hoplites block- 
aded in Sphakteria: Kleon 
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OlympiAds and 
ArchonB. 



89. Isarchos 




424 



4. Amemias 



3. Alkaeos 



4. Aristion 



90. Astyphilos 



3. Archifls 



3. Antiphon 



423 



422 



421 



420 



Aristophanes *lTTeit. 



Thuoydides, the historian, 
is banished, or withdraws 
from Athens, in conse- 
quence of his failure to 
save Amphipolis (Janu- 
ary?). Returns to Athens 
in 403. 

Aristophanes Ne^Aeu (Ist 
edit). 

Aristophanes 2^^/cef. 



419 



418 



Eupolis in his K6Xa\-es 
brings in Protagoras as 
then living at Atiiens. 



Isaeos bom 11. 262. 
Plato comicus flor. 



takes the island, and brings 
Spartan prisoners to Athens. 
— Death of Artaxerxes I. (466 
B.C. — See next year.) 

Year 8 of W'ar.— Defeat of 
Athenians by Thebans at 
Delium. — Brasidasin Thrace : 
he gains Akanthos, Amphi- 
polis, Stageiros, Torone. — 
Congress of Sicilian Greeks 
at Gela: Hermokrates de- 
nounces Athenian aggression. 
Accession of Dareios II. 
(Nodos — 405 B.C.) after a con- 
test. 

Year 9 of War, — Brasidas in 
Thrace: Skione and Mende 
revolt from Athens. — Truce 
for a year. 



Year 10 of War, — ^Torone re- 
covered by Eleon. Battle of 
Amphipolis: Eleon and Brasi- 
das killed. — Number of Athe- 
nian males above the age of 
20 was at this time about 
20,000: total civic popula<^ 
tion (excluding /Uroucoi and 
slaves) about 82,000: average 
attendance in Ekklesia, about 
6000. 

Year 11 of TTar.— Peace *of 
Hildas,* for 60 years, nomi- 
nally valid down to 414, but 
not accepted by Boeotians, 
Corinthians or Megarians. 

Year 12 of War. — Separate 
treaty of Sparta with (1) 
Boeotians, (2) Argives. — Alki- 
biades contrives to alienate 
the Argives from Sparta: de- 
fensive alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Elia and 
Mantineia. 

Year 18 of War. — AUdbiades 
arpaTTfybti he makes a pro- 
gress through Achaia. — Inva- 
sion of Epidauros by Argives. 

Year 14 of War, — Spartans in- 
vade Argos. Argives, with 
Alkibiades, attack Orchome- 
nos: Spartans come to the 
defence of Tegea. Battle of 
Mantineia (cf. 362 b. c.) : Com- 



ANNALS. 



xliii 



Oljiopiada and 
Archons. 




4. £npheiii08 



•1. Arimnestos 



3. ChabiiaB 



3. PeiBandros 



4. EleokritoB 



417 



416 



415 



Axitiphon or. 5 rtpli roO 
*U/>adov <f>6»0Vy I. 5U 



Agathon tragicns flor. 



414 



418 



Andokides banished, under 
the decree of iBotimides, 
1.75. 

Fictitious date of [Andok.] 
or. 4 icard 'A\jct/3(d5ov, 
I. 134. 

Sokratcs flor., aet. 53: 
Plato is now 14; Alki- 
biadoH circ. 34,Xenophon 
circ. IG. — EuxipideH T/)w- 
a5e5. 



Aristophanes "OpviBcs, 



pk'te victor}' of Spartaiit* ovor 
Argivos and Athenians. Oli- 
garchical conspiracy of the 
Thousand at Argos. 

IVar 15 0/ War. — Kising of Ar- 
give demos against oligarchs. 
— Athenian expedition to get 
back Amphipolis: Perdikkas 
of Macedon breaks faith, and 
the plan fails. — Ostracism of 
Hyperbolos , 1. 134 — the tenth, 
and last, recorded exercise of 
ostracism since its institution 
by Kleisthenes about 509 B.C. 
(Cf. I. 137.) 

rear 16 of War. — Athenians 
take Melos, it. 15C. 

Victories of Alkibia<leR at Olym- 
pia? II. 227. — Embassy to 
Athens from Egesta, asking 
help against Selinus. Athe- 
nian envoys sent to Egesta. 

Year 17 of War. — Envoys return 
from Egesta: Sicilian Expe- 
dition voted. — Mutilation of 
the Hermae, just as fleet is 
going to sail for Sicily (May), 
I. 73 — (Athenian ambitions 
in 415: 11. 188.) — Alkibia- 
des accused of profaning Mys- 
teries. — Expedition sails for 
Siciiy under Nikias, Lama- 
chos and Alkibiadcs. — Ex- 
citement caused at Athens by 
disclosures of Piokleides and 
Andokides. Alkibiades con- 
demned to death in his ab- 
sence. — Nikias misses his 
chance of investing Syra- 
cuse. 

Year 18 of War. — Second cam- 
paign in Sicily, Lamachos 
killed. Gylippos enters Syra- 
cuse. Niloas writes to Athens 
for help. 

Year 19 of War. — ^Dekeleia in 
Attica fortified by Lacedae- 
monians, iL 188, who ravage 
Attica. Formal end to the 
truce of 421. Beginning of 
the second chapter of the 
War, called the Ae/c6Xeur6f or 
'Itanos r6\€fiot (—404 B.C.) — 
Third campaiffu in Sicily, 
Sea-fight at S>Tacuso : Athe- 
nian fleet destroyed. Death 
of Nikias and of Demos- 
thenes. 
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Olympiads and 
Arohons. 




92. Eallias 



1. Tbeopom- 
pos 



3. GlauMppoB 



4. Diokles 



98. Euktemon 



a. Antigenes 



412 



411 



410 



409 



408 



407 



Antiphon or. 6 xtpi rov 
Xop€VTOv7 I. 63. — Lysias 
aiid his brother Polo- 
marchos driven from 
Thurii, come to Athens. — 
Euripides 'EX^ioy, *Av5/)o» 
fiida. Kallimachos, sculp- 
tor, flor. 



First return of Andokides 
to Athens, i. 79. Anti- 
phon dies, I. 13. Xeno- 
phon begins his 'EXKriyiKd 
with the manoBuvres at 
the Hellespont just after 
the battle of Eynossema: 
cf. 362 B.C. 

Aristophanes AvaitrTpdrrff 
Qefffioipopid^ovffai. 

Second return of Andoki- 
des to Athens : or. 2. 
irepl TTJs iavToG /ca^odou, I. 
109. — Dramatic date of 
Plato ^oudpos? II. 3. — 
History of Thucydides 
breaks off after the battle 
of Kyzikos. 



Sopbokles ^tXoimfri;f. 



Euripides 'Op/onyt. Aris- 
tophanes nXourot (1st 
edit. : cf. 388 B.C.). 



Ljsias or. 20 inrip UoXva- 
rpirov? I. 217. 



Death of Perdikkas, King of 
Macedon (454 b. c. — ) ; acces- 
sion of Archelaos ( — 399 B.C.). 

Year 20 of nar.— Revolt of 
Lesbos from Athens, i. 68. 
Revolt of Euboea, 11. 263. 
Revolt of Chios, ii. 160. Pe- 
daritos commands there for 
Sparta, ii. 198. Revolt of 
Miletos. Oropos seized by 
Boeotians, u. 179. Athenians 
lose a sea-fight off Enidos, 11. 
351. — Samian demos, true to 
Athens, rises against the 
oligarchs. Athenian fleet 
musters at Samos: Spartan 
Astyochos defeats Charminos. 
Alkibiades takes refuge from 
Spartans with Tissaphemes : 
his overtures to the Athenian 
leaders. 

Year 2 1 0/ War, — Government of 
the Four Hundred, i. 7 : (March 
— June. ) — Eratosthenes (Lys. 
or. 12) active at the Helles- 
pont for the oligarchs: i. 
266. — Athenian victory at 
Eynossema. — Evagoras be- 
gins to reign t 11. 110. 



Year 22 of TTrtr.— Thrasyllos 
commands on coast of Asia 
Minor, i. 297. — Second form 
of the Trierarchy brought 
in — ffvrrpirjpapxiO' : cf. 367, 
340 B.C. — Athenians attack 
and recover Eyzikos : death 
of Spartan admiral Minda- 
ros. — Eleophon drifiaywyds : 
Athens rejects Spartan offers 
of peace. 

Year 23 of War, — ^Athenian 
campaign under Thrasyllos 
in Lydia. — Messenians in 
Pylos surrender to Sparta. — 
Megara recovers Nisaea. 

Year 24 of TTar.— Alkibiades 
recovers Selymbria and By- 
zantium for Athens. — Troops 
under Thrasyllos defeated at 
Ephesos, I. 297. 

Year 26 of Tf^or.— Alkibiades 
returns to Athens, is chosen 
aTparrjyoi and leads the pro- 
cession to Eleusis. — Antio- 
ohos, the pilot of Alkibiades, 
defeated by Lysander off 
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Olympuidi and 
Archons. 




3. Kallias 



4lAT1Ag 



H. Fyihodoms 



4. EukUides 



Wkon 



406 



406 



404 



403 



402 



Death of Euripides. 



Death of Sophokles. 
Aristophanes Barpaxot. 
Dramatic date of Plato 
Toyylas, 



Polemarchos, brother of 
Lysias, pot to death by 
the Thirty (May); Ly- 
sias escapes to Megara, 
I. 148: cf. 266.— iBokra- 
tes leaves Athena for 
Chios, II. 6. 



Proposal to give Lysias the 
citizenship defeated by 
Archinos, 1. 151. Lysias 
or. 12 Kara *Eparo<r0i' 
rovj, I. 261. — ^Lysias or. 
84 repl toO fiij KardkOffai 
r^p ToXirdoWj L 211. 

Isokrates returns to Athens, 
n. 6. Isokrates or. 21 
rp6s EuBvyow, lu 219. 



Third and final return of 
Andokides to Athens. 

Lysias or. 21 ivpodoKtat 
aToXoyla, I. 219. 

Lysias or. 24 vwip roC 
aiwdrov? L 256. 



Notion. Alkibiades plunders 
Kyme. He is deposed from 
his oTpaTTfyla : ten new Gene- 
rals are chosen. 

Year 26 of War, — Dionysios I. 
becomes tyrant of Syracuse, 
IL 171. — Eallikratidas (suc- 
cessor of Lysander) storms 
Methynma and blockades 
Konon in Mytilene. Com- 
plete victory of Athenians at 
Arginusae: death of Ealli- 
kratidas. — Theramenes accu- 
ses the Generals : six are put 
to death, Sokrates protest- 
ing. 

Year 27 of TTar.— Battle of 
Aegospotami (late autumn). 
The Areiopagos takes measures 
for public safety, 11. 212. 
Konon escapes to Evagoras. 
Death of Dareios XL (424 
B.C. — ) : Artaxerxes n. (Mnf- 
/ucin' — 359 B. c.) succeeds him. 

Theramenes brings the terms 
of peace from Sparta. Agora- 
tos informs, i. 269. Athens 
surrenders to Lysander. 
Kritias and Eratosthenes are 
among the five ^0o^o(, and then 
among the XXX., i. 266. Tyran- 
ny of Uie Thirty begins (April). 
Thrasybulos advances from 
Phyle to Peiraeus. The 
Thirty deposed in 8th month 

SDec.). Theramenes put to 
eath in autumn, 11. 6. — 
Death of Alkibiades tut. circ. 
45. 
Thrasybulos and the exiles in the 
Peiraeus are at war with the 
Ten ; but are in possession 
of Athens before ihe end of 
July. — ^Democracy formally 
restored in September.— Law 
of Aristophon, 11. 828. — 
Knights who had served 
under the Thirty are required 
to refund their Kardaroffis, i. 
246. — ^Expedition from Athens 
to Eleusis, to dislodge the 
Thirty, i. 262. 



e2 






^ XuuuuoivkM 



JiSXAlS. 



I 



ML XiAixhtMi 



9. ArliiiokrateB 



3. Itbykles 

4. Simiadefl 



MLC* 



i(U 



400 



899 



898 
897 



96. Phormion 



3. DiophantoB 



896 



896 



Enbalides 



894 



l«s»XmU^«i iur, 18 wpos KaX- 

\4.ua.\%M^« 11. 232. 
i.N«i»A i>r, 25 irifiov Kara- 

\iVfwt ciroXoYia, I. 250. 
8it|>bi>klc8 Oldlwovi iwl Ko- 

Xwrtp: brought out by 

Bupbokles nepos. 



ParrhaBioB, painter, flor. 



Andokides or. 1 Tcpii tup 
fivarriplcayti. 114. — Death 
of Sokrates, 1. 153. — Ly- 
sias or. 30 irard Nifco- 
fjdxovt I. 224. — [Lys.] or. 
6 irarol 'kvioKlhov, I. 
281.— Plato withdraws to 
Megara. — Lys. or. 13 Kard 
*Ayop6.Tov, I. 269. 

Etesias brought his nepaucd 

to this year. 
Lysias or. 17 T€pl Srjfuxrldnf 

XP^P-^tijsv [better rcpi ruv 

*£p(£ra»'osx/>^/^T<^i']i* SOO 
Isokrates or. 17 w€pl tov 
^evyovsy 11. 228. 



Lysias or. 18 xepZ irifuC' 

ffftat Tuv TOV Nu/ov dbeX- 

<pov, I. 229. 
Plato aeU 34 retnms to 

Athens. His Topylat 

written between this year 

and 389. 
Lysias or. 7 wtplL tov 

(rriKov? I. 289. 
[Lysias] or. 9 0W/> tov 

(TTpaTiuToVj I. 232. 
Isokrates or. 20 xard Aox^ 

row, II. 216.— (or. 393) 

or. 19 *AiyiP7rriK6st 11. 

217: or. 17 Tporefm/coj, 

II. 222. 



Expedition of Cyras the younger, 
II. 161, 173. Battle of Ku- 
naxa and death of Cyrus 
(autumn). — Ketreat of the 
Greeks : they reach Armenia 
in the winter. — War between 
Laccdaemon and Elis. 

Campaign of Thimbron in Asia 
Minor, 11. 161. 

The Greeks in their retreat 
reach Eotyora on the Euxine 
8 months after battle of 
Eunaxa. 

Proceedings before the Areiopa- 
gos against men formerly of 
the XXX., I 296. 

Derkyllidas supersedes Thim- 
bron in Asia Minor, u. 161. — 
Death of Archelaos of Mace- 
don (413 B.C. — ); his son 
Orestes succeeds, but is dis- 
possessed (396 B.C.) by his 
guardian Aeropos. See 394. 

Second campaign of Derkylli- 
das in Asia Minor. 

Third campaign of Derkyllidas 
in Asia Minor: he is about 
to invade Earia when he 
meets the satraps and makes 
an armistice with Tissapher- 
nes. 

Beginning of 6 rcpi TrfJop ir6Xe- 
fios between Persia and Spar- 
ta (—394 B.C.), II. 160. First 
campaign of Agesilaos in Asia 
Minor, 11. 161. 

Athenian expedition to relieve 
HaliartoB, i. 247. Alkibiades 
the younger takes part, i. 257, 
and Lysander is killed. — Se- 
cond campaign of Agesilaos. 



Beginning of Corinthian War 
(—390 B.C.), n. 16L Naval 
campaigns of Eonon (Lys. or. 
19),i. 235.— Battle of Corinth. 
Agesilaos in Boeotia (autumn), 
I. 247. Battle of Enidos, 11. 
160. — Dionysios I. hard 
pressed by Carthaginians, 11. 
198. — Amyntas H. of Ma- 
cedon begins to reign, 11. 
168. 



ANNALS, 



xlvii 



Oiyiupiads and 
Archoiuf. 

4. Demostratos 



97. Philokles 



B.C. 



393 



392 



2. Nikoteles 



3. Demostra- 
tos 



4. AntipatroB 



391 



390 



389 



98. Pyrrhion 



1. TheodotoB 



3. Mystichides 



4. Dexitheos 



388 



387 



386 



385 



Lysias or. 3 Kard l^lfiupos, 

I. 277. 
Polykrates Karrfyopla ^u- 

KpCLTOVSt II. 94. 

( — 3yl) Isaeos the papil of 
Isokrates, 11. 264. 

Lysias or. 16 vrip Moyri- 
Seov? I. 215. 

Isokrates begins to teach. 
First period Of his School, 
392—378 B. c. : 11. 10.— 
Aristophanes 'Eic«cXi;<Tt(£- 

( — 390 B.C.) Isokrates or. 
11 BoOffipit, II. 93: or. 
13 Kurdi awpurrGiv^ 11. 127. 

Andokides or. 1 T€pl r^s 
Tpbs AaxeiaifwifLovs tlpi^mris 
(spriug), I. 128. — Isokra- 
tes visits Gorgias in Thes- 
saly, iL 6. 

Isaeos or. 6 irepl rod A<- 
Katoyivovs xXi^poVf il. 348. 

Skopas, sculptor, andXheo- 
pumpos, last poet of Old 
Comedy, flor. 

Lysias or. 28 iroxA *E/)70- 
KXiovi, I. 221. 

Lysias or. 27 kotA 'Eti- 
Kpdrovs ? I. 222. 

Lysias or. 29 card ^iXoKpd- 
T0V1, I. 240. 

Aesohiues bom. Plato aet. 
40 first visits Sicily. His 
UoXirtla was begun be- 
fore this year. 

Lysias or. 33 'OXvfiwiaKdSf 
I. 204. 

Aristophanes UXovros — se- 
cond (the extant) edition, 
marking the transition to 
Middle Comedy; cf. 408 
B.a 

Polykrates eminent as a 
teacher of Rhetoric, 11. 95. 

Lysias or. ldT€plTwp'Api<T- 



Lysias or. 22 <caT4 twv atro- 

TwXaJv? I. 227. 
Plato aet. 43 begins to teach 

in the Academy t 



Long Walls of Athens restored 
by Eonon, i. 83. 

Lechaeum, western port of 
Corinth, taken by Lacedae- 
monians, u. 352. 



Plenipotentiaries sent by Athens 
to treat for peace at Sparta, i. 
83 (winter 391—390). 

ThruKybulos the Steirian re- 
ceives Amadokos I. and 
Seuthes into the alliance of 
Athens, 11. 168 : descends the 
coast of Asia Minor, u. 346. 



Death of Thrasybolos the Stei- 
rian, I. 246. Athenian ex- 
pedition to aid Evagoras, i. 
2;i6. — Conquests of Dionysios 
I. in Sicily and Magna Grae- 
da, II. 163 (389—887 B.C.). 



388 — 387 B.C., Diotimos com- 
mands in Hellespont, l 237. 

Dionysios I. of Syracuse sends 
an embassy to Olympia : i. 
155. 



Eight triremes under Thrasybu- 
los the Kollytean taken by 
Antalkidas, near Abydos, 1. 
243. — ^Peace of Antalladas, 11. 
151 

Plataea rebuilt by Sparta as a 
stronghold against Thebes, u. 
176. 

Mantineia destroyed by Lace- 
daemonians, II. 162. — Begin- 
ning of war between Evagoras 
and ArtaxerxesII., 11. 158. 



xlviii 



ANNALS, 



Olympiads and 
Archons. 




99. Dioirephes 



9. Phanostra- 

t06 



3. Eyandros 



4. DemophiloB 



100. Fjrtheas 
3. Nikon 
3. NausinikoB 



4. Eallias 



101. Gharisan- 
dros 



9. Hippoda- 
mos 



3. Sokratides 



4. Asteios 



884 



888 



382 



881 

880 
379 
378 



877 



376 



376 



374 



373 



(—383 B.C.) Lye. or. lOjcard 
Geo/AKi|<rroi;, I. 293. 

Demosthenes bom (Scha- 
fer). 

Aristotle bom: Plato aeU 
45. 



Lysias or. 26 /card 'Evdr- 
bpovf I. 242. 



( — 880 B. a) Lysias frag. 

cxx. f. (Sanppe) inrip ^e- 

pcviKou, I. 312. 
Lysias (i. 155). 

Gorgias and Aristophanes 
die about this time. 

( — 376 B.C.) Isokrates com- 
panion and secretary of 
Timotheos, 11. 10. 

These orators flourish; — 
Kallistratos, Leodamas, 
Thrasybulos and Kepha- 
los of KollytoB, u. 372. 



( — 371 B.C.) IsaeoB or. 10 repl 
ToO ^Afwrrdpxov xXijpov, u, 
333. 

— 351, Second period of the 

school of Isokrates, n. 

10. 
Death of Antisthenes, n. 

103. 
Isaeos or. 8 rcpl toO Klpta- 

roi kkifpovf II. 327. 
Araros (son of Aristophanes) 

and Eubulos, earliest 

poets of Middle Comedy. 
Isokrates or. 2 rpbs Nuco- 

xXia, u. 87. 



Isokrates or. 14 IIXaralV6f, 
11. 176. 



Olynthos besieged by Lacedae- 
monians, II. 150. — Beginning 
of Olynthian War (— 379), 
u. 158. Kotys becomes King 
of Thracian Odrysae. Iphi- 
krates goes against him with 
Athenian force: then makes 
peace with him, 11. 337. 

The Kadmeia seized by Lace- 
daemonians, II. 152. — Philip 
of Macedon, son of Amyntais 
II., bom : cf. 359 b.o. 



Phlius besieged by Lacedaemo- 
nians, II. 150. 

End of Olynthian War, u. 
158. 

Athens at the head of a new 
Naval Confederacy, 11. 10. — 
Financial reform: establish- 
ment of the 20 avfifioplcu for 
payment of war-tax, 11. 30. 

Orj^aiKbt TdXifjLot (ii. 331) begins 
( — 371 B.C.). Invasions of 
Boeotia by Agesilaos and 
Kleombrotos, 11. 176. 

Agesilaos invades Boeotia. — 
Thebes, begins to reorganise 
the Boeotian Confederacy, u. 
178. 

End of war (385 — ) between 
Evagoras and Artaxerxes II., 
iL 158. Kleombrotos invades 
Boeotia. 

Timotheos sails round Pelopon- 
nesos: Corcyra and other 
cities of the Ionian Sea join 
the Athenian League. 

— 370 B.C., Jason of Pherae 
tagos of Thessaly, 11. 18. 
Death of Evagoras king of 
the Cyprian Salamis, 11. 107. 
Congress at Sparta. Pea^e 
between Athens and Sparta, 
II. 178 : Thebes excluded 
from it, ib. 181. 

Plataea destroyed. Walls of 
Thespiae razed by Thebans, 



ANNALS. 



zlix 



OljmpUMls and 
Arcbona. 




lOS. Alkisihe- 
nes 

3. Pkrasiklei- 
dee 



^ Dysniketos 



4. Lysifltratoa 



872 



371 



370 



369 



103. Nansigenes 



368 



3. PolyzeloB 



3. Kephiso- 
doros 



367 



366 



Isokrates or. 1 irpiii A17- 
libpixoy^ II. 84: or. 3 
KuojcX^ rj KuvpiMf u. 90. 



Isokrates or. 10 'EX^t 

^K(i)fU0lf, II. 100. 



Isaeos or. 9 repl tov 'Aerru- 
^\ou xXifpov, II. 330. 



Isokrates Epist. 1 Atopjuau, 
u. 238. 



Dionjsios L gains tragic 
prize with AOrpa "E/cro^os. 

Plato aeL 62 visits Sicily 
for second time. 

Aristotle aet. 17 comes to 
Athens, where ho lives 
till Plato's death in 347. 

Isokrates or. 6 ^ApxL^afioSt 
II. 193. 

Demosthenes comes of age : 
his studies with Isaeos 
probably begiii, 11. 267. 



u. 177—9. At this time 
Oropos belonged to Athenp, 
td. : cf. 412 B.C. — Timotheos 
deposed from his crparrrfla 
and accused by Iphilo^tes and 
Eallistratos. — Iphilorates, 
Chabrias, Eallistratos chosen 
Generals. 



Battle of Leoktra. Jnly 0, n. 

196. 
General Peace (exclading the 
Thebans) concluded at Sparta 
(* Peace of Kallias"), Jane 16, 
n. 141. — Jason of Pherae 
enters Greece as mediator. 

Jason assassinated, 11. 18. First 
march of Epameinondas into 
Peloponnesos : invasion of 
Lacouia : foundation of Me- 
galopolis and of the new 
Messene, 11. 194. 

Second march of Epameinon- 
das into Peloponn.'sos. First 
expedition sent by Dionysios 
I. of Syracuse to help the 
Corinthians and Spartans : 
Athens also forms friendly 
relations with him. — Deatn 
of Amyntas II. of Macedon : 
accession of his eldest son 
Alexander II. (brother of 
PhiUp). 

Second expedition sent by Dio- 
nysios I. 

Pelopidas imprisoned by Alex- 
ander of Pherae : released by 
Epameinondas. — Philip (aet, 
14) sent by Ptolemaeos as 
a hostage to Thebes: lives 
there till 365 b. 0. — Alex- 
ander II. of Macedon put to 
death by asorper Ptolemaeos 
(—365 B.C.). 

Death of Dionysios I. of Syra- 
cuse, II. 19. His son Diony- 
sios II. succeeds him. 

Third march of Epameinondas 
into Peloponnesos. — Timo- 
theos again in command of 
Athenian fleet. 

Sparta refuses to recognise 
Messene. Corinth, Epidau- 
ros and Phlius make peace 
for thembelves with Thebes, 
u. 193. 



ANNALS. 



Olympiads ar I 
Archons. 




4. Chion 



104. Timokrates 



3. Charikleides 
3. Molon 



4. Nikophemos 



106. Eallimedes 



865 



364 



363 



362 



361 



360 



3. EnoharistoB 



359 



Isokrates or. 9 'Evav^pas ? 
II. 106. 



( — 363 B.C.) Isaeos or. 6 irtpl 
roO ^iXoKTi^fiovos /cXiJpuu, 
II. 843. 



Demosthenes or. 27 jtotA 
*A</>6^ov a , or. 28 irorA 
*A<p6pov /3', II. 301. 

Demosthenes or. 80 xp6s 
'Oinfro/)o a', or. 81 rpds 
*OvriTopa /3', 11. 801. 

Plato's third visit to Sicily. 

Xenophon closes his 'EX- 
\rivLK6. (411 B.O. — ) at the 
battle of Mantineia. 

Demosthenes or. 41 trpht 
Xwov^lav, or. 55 wpds KaX- 
XticX^a, II. 801. 

Deinarohos bom. 



( — 353 B.G.)Isaeos or. 1 xepl 

ToO KXewvdfiou xXijp^v^ 11. 

319. 
Hypereides jcot* Auro/cX^ous, 

II. 881. 
Praxiteles, sculptor, flor. 
Isaeosor. 11 weplrov^Ayptov 

xXifpovy n. 854. 
Demosthenes trierarch. 
Isokrates Epist. vi tois *ld- 

aoyoi Taurly, n. 241. 



Oropos revolts from Athens 
and is occupied by the The- 
bans. 

Elallistratos and Chabrias im- 
peached for the Oropos affair 
by Leodamas, Philostratos 
KoKtaifivSf and (?) Hegesip- 
pos : — acquitted. 

Timotheos reduces Samoa 
(where KXripoOxoi are esta- 
blished), Sestos and Krithote. 
— Perdikkas III. (secoiW son 
of Amyntas II. and brother 
of Philip) King of Macedon 
(_359b.c.). 

Timotheos succeeds to the com- 
mand of Iphikrates in Thrace : 
takes Methone, Pidna, Poti- 
daea, To rone. 

Expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly: his death. 

Campaign of Timotheus against 
Eotys and Byzantines: his 
return to Athens. 

Fourth and last march of Epa- 
meinondasinto Peloponnesos. 
Battle of Mantineia (July 3) ; 
death of Epameinondas. 
General peace, excluding 
Sparta. — Autokles Athenian 
commander at the Helles- 
pont. 

Archidamos III. succeeds his 
father Agesilaos as a king of 
Sparta, 11. 19. — Kallistratos 
flies from Athens to Thasos : 
Thasians reoolonise Datos, 
II. 185. Aristophon dijpM' 
ytaydi. 

War between Artaxerxes 11. and 
his satrap Orontes : Athens 
supports the latter u. 185. 



Death of Artaxerxes n. (M107- 
/jLuw, 406 B. c. — ) Accession of 
Artaxerxes IIL ("O^os— 337 
B.C.). — Perdikkas III. of Ma- 
cedon killed in battle with II- 
lyrians : contest for throne : 
accession of Philip (-386 n.c). 
— Alexander of Pherae mur- 
dered by his wife Thebe's half- 
brothers, Tisiphonosj Peitho- 
laos and Lykophron, 11. 241. 

Kotys, king of Thracian Odry- 
sae, murdered : his son Eer- 



ANNALS. 



li 



OiynJpia<l8 aud 
Arehons. . 




3. Eephisodo- 

tos 

4. Agathokles 



58 
367 



106. Elpines 



3. Elallistratos 



396 



356 



3. DioiimoB 



364 



4. Eademos 



107. Aristode- 
mos 



353 



352 



Isaeos frag, xyi (Sanppe) 

itftkp Eu/u£^ovs, II. 307. 
Demosthenes or. 54 Karh. 

Khpfavoi 7 II. 300. 
Isokrates EpUt, ix 'Apx^- 

ddfjui>j II. 2:43. 
Alexis writes Comedy. 
Isokrates or. 8 wepl rijs €lf»j- 

ytft (or av/x/xaxixbs): or. 7 

'ApeoTayiTiKOit li. 20*2. 
Demostbeues or. 22 xarit 

*AjfdpoTluyos, II. 301. 
Aristotle may have taught 

Khetoric as early as this 

year. 
Death of Xenophon ? 
Isaeos or. 2 wept roO Meve* 

k\4ovs kXtjpovi n. 336. 
Dem. or. 14 xepl tG)v a-vfi- 

fiopiufp, II. 301, 373, or. 

20 rpos AeTTiyrjv, u. 301. 



Isokrates or. 15 weplt tijs 
dPTid6<r€(ait II. 134. 

Isaeos or. 7 trcpl toO 'AtoX- 
Xodtljpov KXrjpov, II. 324. 

Demosthenes or. 16 ifirip 
MeyaxoXiTuy, or. 24 jcard 
TifioKpdTovSt or. 23 /card 
*ApuTTOKpdTovif or. 36 inrip 
^opfxluyos, IL 300. 

Theodektes tragicos flor. 
Theopompos, historian, 
lior. 



sobleptes prevails, in a con- 
test for the sacoession, over 
Berisades and Amadokos II., 
II. 185. 



Chios, Eos, Hhodes, Byzantinm 
revolt from Athens. Social 
War begins (— 355 b. c), n. 
183. Philip takes Amphipo- 
lis, II. 185. Treaty between 
Chares and Kersobleptes : 
Thracian Chersonese (except 
Eardia) ceded to Athens, ib. 

Third form of the Trierarchy 
brought in by the avfifioplat 
of Periandros : cf. 410 b.o. 

Philip victor at Olympia : takes 
and destroys Potidaea : founds 
Philippi. Alexander the Great 
bom. Chares defeats a Per- 
sian force, II. 206. 



Social War ends (midsummer), 
n. 183. — Phocian (or Sacred) 
War begins (—346 b.o.).— 
Oligarchies set up at Corcyra, 
Chios, Mytilene, (&c., u. 248. 



Eubulos becomes financial 
minister of Athens {ra/xias 
TTJs Koit^i rpocddov), ii. 27 : cf. 
338 B.C. — Timotheos brought 
to trial: dies at Chalkis. — 
Eallistratos returns to Athens 
(cf. 361 B.C.) :— his death, 11. 
186. — The Generals Ipikrates, 
Mencstheus and Timotheos 
arraigned by Aristophon and 
Chares. 

Philip marches along the Thra- 
cian coasts, and takes Abdera 
and Maroneia. — Philip takes 
Methone : is defeated in 
Thessaly by Onomarchos. 

Philip re-enters Thessaly: de- 
feats Phocians under Ono- 
marchos (who is killed), and 
advances to Thermopylae : 
finds it held by Athenians, 
and retires. He marches to 
Heraeon on Propontis: dic- 
tates peace to Kersobleptes, 
makes alliance with Eardia, 
Perinthoe and B>zantium. — 



Ill 



ANNALS. 



Olympiads and 
Arcbous. 




1. Thessalos 



3, Apollodoros 



4. EallimaohoB 



108. TheophiloB 



9. Themisto- 
kles 



3. Archias 



361 



350 



349 



348 



347 



346 



Demosthenes or. 4 irard ^i- 
\iwrov a, II. 301: or. 15 
inrkp T^t ^PoSliap i\ev$€p- 
las. 



Eubolos 



346 



(—838.) Third period of the 
school of Isokrates, u. 10. 

Demosthenes or. 89 xpds 
Bo({in^6y wtpii toG 6y6fJMTos, 
II. 300. 

Isokrates Epist, ix rdis Mv- 
TiXriifalufy dpxova'iy,u.2iS. 

Death of Isaeos ? 11. 269. 

Demosthenes or. 26 /card 
"UtiSiovj or. 1 'OXvi'^ta- 
Kbs o', or. 2 VTwyOiaKos^', 



Demosthenes or. 3 *0\vp- 
0uik6s y\ 



[Dem.] or. 40 wpot Boiurrov 

T€pl wpoiKds, 
Death of Plato aet. 82. 
Aristotle leaves Athens and 

goes to Hermeias of Atar- 

neos. 

Isokrates or. 6 ^iKiirros 

(April). II. 167. 
Demosthenes or. 5 rept c^ 

pijprjs (August). 



Demosthenes or. 37 wpbs 



He frees Pherae from the 
Tyranny, n. 241. 

Death of Mausolos. Artemisia 
proposes a contest of oratory: 
Theopompos the historian 
gains the prize, 11. 11. Idri- 
ens, brother of Mausolos, suc- 
ceeds Artemisia as dynast of 
Earia,u.l73.— Philip marches 
against the Molossian Aryb- 
bas. 

Euboeans ally themselves with 
Athens. Phokion leads Athe- 
nians to support Plutarohos 
of Eretria : battle of Tamy- 
nae.— Apollodoros tried and 
condemned for proposing to 
apply the OewpiKbv to the war. 
— First help sent by Athens 
to Olynthos. 

Philip makes war on Olynthos 
and the Chalkidic towns. 
Alliance between Olynthians 
and Athens. — Second Athe- 
nian expedition, under Chares, 
to help them. 

Philip besieges Olynthos — third 
Athenian expedition, under 
Chares, to help it: — Philip 
takes Olynthos ; destroys it 
and the 32 Chalkidic towns 
of it^ Confederacy. 

Philip renews war with Eerso* 
bleptes (cf. 352) — ^which he 
ends in 346 by dictating a 
peace. Athenian troops un- 
der Chares sent to Thrace. — 
Mytilene returns into alliance 
with Athens. 

Envoys (Philokrates, Aeschines, 
DemoBthenes, (fee.) sent by 
Athens to Philip. — Philip 
goes to Thracian War. — Anti- 
pater and Parmenion nego- 
ciate with Athenian envoys. 
— Peace * of Philokrates * rati- 
fied on part of Athens and 
allies (April). — Second Athe- 
nian embassy to await Philip 
at Pella: he returns and 
takes the envoys to Pherae: 
ratifies peace there (end of 
June). — Philip occupies Pho- 
cis : end of Phocian War. 

Philip becomes a member of 
Amphictyonic Council, and 
thereby a Greek Power. 

Philip marohes against lUyrii, 



ANNALS. 



liii 



Olympiads and 
Archona. 




109. Lykiskos 



9. P^ihodotoB 



3. Sosigenes 



NikomachoB 



HO. Theophras- 
tos 



1. Lysimachi- 
des 



344 



843 



342 



341 



340 



339 



HainaLveTcv^ or. 38 Tfds 

^avclfxaxov, ii. 800. 
Aeschines or. 1 xara Tiftdp- 

Xov. 
Isokrates EpUt, tiz. Tifu- 

eiifiy II. 246. 
The Ai;Xia«c6t of Hjpereides 

(cf . II. 885 n.) earUer than 

844: Sauppeii. 285 f. 
DemoBthenes or. 6 /card 

^iXtinrov p'. 
Aristotle removes from 

Atameas to Mytilene. 
EphoroB, historian, flor. 



Demosthenes or. 19, and 
Aeschines or. 2, irepi ri^s 
irapaTpea^iias. 

Antiphanes still writing 
Comedy. 

Hegesippos ([Dem.] or. 7) 

W€pl * AXonnjcov, 
Isokrates Epist. 11. 4>tX/ir- 

Ttp a\ II. 260: Epitt. v. 

'A\€^dM5p(f, II. 252. 
Aristotle begins to teach 

Alexander. 
Menander bom. 
Demosthenes or. 8 wepl rCw 

iff x^P^^^^MVi or. 9 /coTct 

^iTdxirov 7'. 
Aphareus tragicos flor. down 

to this time. 



Isokrates Epiat. iv. 'Airt- 

Tdrptpf II. 253. 
Anaximenes 'Pifropui^ [rpbt 

*A\4iav5pov]7 



Isokrates or. 12 UavaBrpmi' 

KdSf IL 113. 
Xenokrates begins to teach 

in the Academy. 



Dardani, Triballi. — Timoleon 
of Corinth goes againstDiony- 
sios IL of Syracuse. 



I 



Timoleon frees Sicily. — ^Philip 
begins to meddle in Pelopon- 
nesos. Demosthenes goes 
thither to counteract h^. 
Embassy, in remonstrance, 
from Philip, Argos and Mes- 
sene to Athens. 

Philokrates is accused by Hy- 
pereides: goes into exile. — 
Aeschines is accused by De- 
mosthenes of malversation in 
the embassy (346 b. c), but 
is acquitted. 

Philip sets up tetrarchies in 
Thessaly. — His letter to 
Athens about Halonnesos. — 
Alliance between Euboean 
Chalkis and Athena — ^Begin- 
ning of PhiUp's Third Thra- 
cian War (—339 b. 0.) : of. 352, 
847 B. 0. 

Feud between Eardia and Attio 
kleruchi of Chersonese. — 
Philip supports Kardia : Dio- 
peithes, Athenian General, 
ravages Thracian seaboard. 
Letter of Philip to Athens 
about the Chersonese. — Philip 
approaches Perinthos. — De- 
mosthenes envoy to Byzan- 
tium : its alliance with 
Athens. 

Philip besieges Perinthos and 
Byzantium : — Athenians un- 
der Chares support Byzan- 
tines. — Philip's ultimatum : 
Athens, on proposal of De- 
mosthenes, declares war. — 
Fourth form of the Trie- 
rarohy brought in by law of 
Demosthenes, equalising the 
burden on taxable capital: 
of. 410, 857 B. c. 

Aeschines and Meidias go as 
w\a^6p<u to Amphictyonic 
Council: Amphictyous make 
war on Lokriaus of Amphis- 
sa. — Second AtheLian force 
sent to help Byzantium : 
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ANNALS. 



Olympiads and 
Archoiis. 




3. Chaerondas 



338 



4. Phiynichos 



837 



111. Pythode- 
mo8 



1, Eaocnctos 



3. Etesikles 



4. Nikokrates 
112. NikctcB 



836 



335 



334 



338 
332 



Isokrates Epist, m. OiMr- 

iry §\ II. 235. 
Death of Isokrates, 11. 31. 
(—326 B.C.) Lykurgos, the 

orator, is ra/uat rrji Kwy^ 

wpoaddov, u. 875. 



(Jan. ?) At the annnal win- 
ter Festival of the Dead 
in the outer Keramcikos, 
Demosthenes speaks the 
epitaph of those who fell 
at Chaeroncia. [Not ex- 
tant : the Demosthenic 
or. 60 is spurious.] 



Ktesiphon propo8e8(March) 
that Demosthenes should 
be crowned at the Great 
Dionysia. 

Aeschines gives notice of an 
action wapa^dfjuay against 
Ktesiphon. 

Deinarchos begins his acti- 
vity as Xoyoypdipot, 



The surrender of Demos- 
thenes, 

Lykurgos, &c. is depianded 
from Athens by Alexan- 
der: — Demades helps to 
arrange a peace. 

Aristotle settles at Athens 
and teaches in the Ly- 
keion. — His 'PiyropuiJ cer- 
tainly later than 338 

B.C. 



Philip raises the siege.— Am- 
phictyons make Philip their 
General (Oct.). He returns to 
Greece, defeats mercenaries 
under Chares and Proxenos, 
and destroys Amphissa. 

Commissioners (including De- 
mosthenes) appointed to re- 
store fortifications of Athens : 
Demosthenes administers the 
OetaptKbv, — Immediately after 
destroying Amphissa, Philip 
hands over the Achaean Nau- 
paktos to the Aetolians : then 
enters Phokis, and occupies 
Kytinion and Elateia (Feb.?). 

Battle of Chaeroneia : ficra^etr- 
viu)voi i^dSfifj {Aug. 2? Curt. v. 
436 Eng. tr. n.). Peace *of 
Demades' between Philip and 
Athens. End of Athenian 
Naval Hegemony : Congress 
of Corinth: Hellenic League 
under Macedonian Hegemony: 
Philip Hellenic General a- 
gainst Persia. — Artaxerxes 
III. C^xo^) <lies: Arses suc- 
ceeds him. 

Death of Arses: Dareios in. 
King of Persia ( — 380 B.C.). 

Parmenion and Attalos open the 
Persian War in Asia. 

PhiUp assassinated at Aegae 
(early in August). 

Alexander the Great becomes 
king of Macedon. — He enters 
Greece : Thessaly, Amphic- 
tyons, Athens and Congress 
of Corinth acknowledge his 
hegemony. 

Parmenion repulsed in Asia by 
Memnon, who takes Ephesos. 
— Thebans rise against 
Macedon : Alexander takes 
and destroys Thebes (autumn) . 

Alexander sets -out for Persian 
War, and crosses Hellespont: 
wins battle of Granikos (May) : 
reduces Aeolis and Ionia : 
takes Miletos and Halikarnas- 
sos : and advances to Gordion 
in Phrygia. 

Alexander routs Dareios HL at 
Issos (Oct.). 

Alexander besieges Tyre ; takes 
it (July): takes Gaza: occu- 
pies Egypt: founds Alezau- 



ANNALS. 



Iv 



Olympiads and 
Archons. 



3. Aristopha- 



nes 



3. Aristophon 



4. Eephiso- 
phon 



113. Enthykri- 

tOB 



1. Hegemon 
3. Ghremes 




831 



380 



329 



328 



4. Antikles 



327 



326 



326 



Lysipposy sculptor, flor. 
With his school hegan a 
decline of Sculpture, pa- 
rallel to that of Oratory. 
Cf. II. 446. 

Eallisthenes of Stageiros, 
who went with Alexan- 
der to Asia, represents 
the decay of taste in ora- 
torical prose. 

(August ?) Demosthenes or. 
18 T€pi rod artipdvoVf 
Aeschines or. 8 /card Krn- 
o-i0cDvrof , II. 398. — Ae- 
schines leaves Athens. 

Lykurgos icard AetaKpdrovSf 
u. 376. 

Demades administers the 
6€(apiK6y. — [Dem.] or. 17 
Tepl Tu>y vp6s *A\4^a»^pov 
ffvwdjiKSv (by Hegesip- 
pos ?). 

Hypereides iivkp *Ei;^€J»fir- 
Tov f u. 887. 



Between 830 and 826 b.o. 
(Schafer) there was a 
great dearth at Athens, 
during which Demos- 
thenes administered the 



End of financial adminis- 
tration of Lykurgos (338 
B.C. — ) : Menesaechmos 
becomes rafilai. 

Fictitious date of the speech 
irepl TTjs dtadeKaerias (i.e. 
338—326 B.C.): not by 
Demades, Sauppe 11. 812. 



dria : winters at Memphis. 
Alexander crosses Euphrates 
(July) ; routs Dareios at 
Arbela (Oct.) ; marches to 
Babylon, Snsa and Perse- 
polis. 



Spartans, under Agis m., rise 
against Macedon : are defeat- 
ed at Meg^opolis by Anti- 
pater; and accept Macedonian 
hegemony : death of Agis IIL 
— Alexander pursues Dareios, 
who is murdered by Bessos in 
Parthia : — enters Hyrcania, 
Drangiania, and Aracosia : 
founds Alexandria ad Cauca- 
Bum (Kandahar?). 



Alexander enters Baktria and 
Sogdiana; takes Marakanda 
(Samarkand) : crosses the 
Oxus and advances to Jaxar- 
tes: founds Alexandria Es- 
chate (Khojend?). — Betums 
to winter-quarters in Bak- 
tria. 

Alexander subdues Sogdiana. — 
Slays KleitoB at Marakanda. 
— Harpalos sends supplies of 
com to Athens, and receives 
the citizenship. 

Alexander crosses the Indus and 
enters the Punjaub. 

Alexander defeats Poms. — 
Begins his river- voyage south- 
wards through India. 



Alexander reaches mouth of 
Indus about July. — Sets out 
on march westward in Aug., 
and reaches capital of Gedro- 
sia in Oct. — Nearchos sails 
for Persian Gulf in Oct. — 
Harpalos, the profligate trea- 
surer of Alexander, crosses 
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ANNALS. 



Oljmpiads. 




168. 3. 
170. I. 



106 
100 



171. 9. 

172. I. 



178. 3. 
174. I. 

3. 
176. I. 



96 



92 



176. 1. 

177. 4* 



86 
84 
82 
80 



79 
69 



181. 3. 

182. 3. 



183. I. 
3. 



184. I. 

187. 3. 

188. 4. 



66 



60 



46 

44 

48 
80 



26 



Cicero bom. 

EBtabliHhcd fame of tho 
Bhodian eclectic Rchool 
of Oratory, — Attic in ba- 
sis, bat with Asian ele- 
ments. 

Julins Caesar bom. 

Greek Rhetoric is already 
thoroughly fashionable at 
Home. 

Apollonios, snmamed Mo- 
lon (Cicero's master), 
eminent at Rhodes. 

L. Plotius and others open 
schools at Rome for the 
teaching of Rhetoric, no 
longer in Greek, but in 
Latin. 

Cicero De Inventione f 

Cains Licinius Calvns bom. 

The Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nium (incerti) not earlier 
than this year. — Aeschy- 
los of Knidos and Aeschi- 
nes of Miletos represent 
the florid Asianism. Cf. 
120 B.C. 

Cicero, aet. 27, at Athens. 

Hortensius, the Roman re- 
presentative of Asianism, 
is Consul. After this 
time he oomes little for- 
ward as a speaker; and 
leaves the field to Cicero, 
the representative of the 
Rliodian edeotioism. 

Cicero De Oratore. 

Calvus represents pure At- 
ticism of the Lysian type. 

ApoUodoros of Pergamos 
and Theodores of Gadara 
are rival masters of Scho- 
lastic Rhetoric. 

Death of Calvus. 

Cicero Brutus, 

Cicero Orator. 

Cicero De Optimo Oenere 
Oratorum. 

Death of Cicero. 

Didymos of Alexandria, 
grammarian and oritio, 
flor. 

Dionysios of Halikamassos 
and Caecilius of Calacte, 
a Sicilian Greek, flourisli 
at Rome as scholars and 
critics. Victory of Atti- 



Sulla takes Athens. 



Death of Caesar. 



Ootavianus (Augustus Caesar) 
begins to govern the Republic 
as Emperor. 



AXXALS. 



liz 



Oljmpuuls. B.C. 



189. 4. 



21 



191. 3. 

192. 3. 



213. 3. 

214. 4. 



217. 1. 
230. 3. 



A.D. 
14 

18 



74 



80 



90 



148 



234. 4. 



160 



237. 2, 



242. 2, 



170 



190 



oism over AEianism com- 
plete and nearly univer- 
sal. 



Strabo (bom 66b.c.) pub- 
lished his ytioypoA^d a- 
bout this year. 

Tacitus Dialogut De Ora- 
toribus. 

The filoi Tw ^Ka jnrrbptM^ 
wrongly ascribed to Plu- 
tarch, were perhaps com- 
piled about this time, 
chiefly from Caecilius. 

Plutarch flor. 

Quintilian flor. 

Herodes Atticus, the mas- 
ter in Greek oratory of 
Marcus Aurelius and Lu- 
cius Verus, is made con- 
sul aeU 40, by Antoninus 
Pius. — Favorinus and 
Fronto flor. 

Lucian, a Syrian of Samo- 
sata, writes the best At- 
tic Greek since Hyper- 
eides. — Aulus Gellius 
Noctet Atticae. — Pausa- 
nias the geographer, Pto- 
lemy the astronomer, Po- 
lyaenos (Zrpari7yi)|uira), 
and Galen flor. 

Publius Aelius Aristeides, 
of Mysia, in his Uavadri' 
ifOiKos and Upcl \6yoit imi- 
tates the Attic models of 

Hermogenes makes a com- 
plete digest of the Scho- 
lastic Rhetoric since Her- 
magoras of Temnos (110 
B. c). It is contained 
in his vfpl ordo'ttap, wepl 
IdedVf wepl €0p4a€(aSf Tcpl 
fuOSdov deuf^Tfrot, irpo- 
yvfunLffftara (in Rhetoret 
Graeci, 11. Spengel). Her- 
mog. was the chief au- 
thority on his subject till 
Aphthonios. 

Athenaeos Ativvoffo^urral, 
Dio CassiuB flor. — The 
infoyuoffTiKbv of Julias Pol- 



Athens deprived of its jurisdic- 
tion over Eretria and Aegina : 
Confederacy of the free La- 
conian cities formed by Au- 
gustus. 

Death of Augustus. 



69 — 79. Vespasian. 



81—96. Domitian. 
98—117. Trajan. 
117—138. Hadrian. His visits 
toAthens, 122—135. 



188—161. Antoninus Pius. 



161 — 180. Marcus Aurelius. 



/ 
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ANNALS. 



Oljmpiadi. 



947. 3. 
861. I. 



968. 3. 

9M. 4. 

969. 4. 



978. 3. 



989. 9. 




910 
990 
995 



986 

980 
960 



816 



860 



989. 4. 



880 



lax drawn ap about this 
time. 

Tertullian flor. 

Origen flor. 

Sextos Empiricus irpof roin 
HaByinoLTiKobt Airriptnfrucoi: 
a controversy with the 
professors of (1) gram- 
mar and history, (2) rhe- 
toric, (3) geometry. (4) 
arithmetic, (5) astrology, 
(6) music. — Diogenes 
Laertios ^\6co^ pioi. 

Philostratos /3£oc ffo^iffrup. 
Aelian flor. 

TimaeoB X^^cct JlKaruptKal. 

Longinus (Aiofdffiot Kdff<rtos 
AoyyTvoi) flor. BUs r^ny 
prtTopiicij is printed in 
Rhet, Graec, 11. 298 f., 
ed. Spengel. TThe trea- 
tise On the Sublime {irepl 
if^ovSf ib. 245 f .) may be 
his, and is at least of 
about this date. The 
ground of the doubt is 
th&i the oldest MS. has 
^lovvciov (certainly not 
the Halikamassian) ^ 
Ao77(voi;: another, dfo)- 



Aphthonios rpcyvftpdfffiara 
(in Rhet. Oraec. 11. 
Spengel). This book su- 
perseded Hermogenes in 
the schools. At the Be- 
vival of Letters it again 
became a text-book of 
Bhetoric, saec. xvi. and 

XVII. 

Libanios of Antioch uiro- 
^^(Ttftf c/r roi>f ^rifioaOivovt 
X670US, /3<0T ArifjLOffOipovt I 
fi€\4rai: TpcyvfivairiidTdnf 
TapaMytiarat Ac. — Gre- 
gory of Nazianzos : Atha- 
nasios flor. 

Aelius Theon, of Alexan- 
dria, TpoyufAvdiTfAaTa (in 
Rhet, Oraec, 11. Speng.). 
[The only clue to his date 
is that he certainly used 
both Hermog. and Aph- 
thonios, though he does 
not name them ; and pro- 



284—305. Diocletian. 



306. Flavins Valerius Constan- 
tinus (the Great) begins to 
reign. 

323—337. Constantine makes 
Christianity the religion of 
the Empire, and builds 
Constantinople aa its new 
capital. 



361 — 863. Julian Emperor. 



379—895. TheodosioB the Great. 
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ANNALS. 



Izi 



Olympiad*. 




298. 2. 



394 
896 

397 

480 
800 
868 

988 

1060 
UOO 



bably wrote while the 
popularity of the latter 
was fre^ Cf. Walz, 
RheU Graec, voL v. pp. 
137 f.] 
Etmapios of Sardis, pioi 



loannes, Bomamed Xpv* 
<r6<rTOfiott archbishop of 
Constantinople. 

loannes Stobaeos, 'AmOoSA- 
yioF "ExXoyal, 



Photios raised to the pa- 
triarchate, Dec* 25, /3i/3« 
\io$iiKri, Xt^iiop cvvayurffi. 



? Byzantine 'Erv/ioXayucdr 

? Snidas X/(etf. 

Harpokration'8 Lexicon to 
the Ten Orators (X^^eit 
TUP i' ^Spiop) was nsed 
both by the compilers of 
the Etymologicom and by 
Soidas. Its anthor has 
been identified (1) with 
the Harpokration who 
taught Lncios Yems, a- 
bout 150 A.D.: (2) with 
the poet and teaoher 
praised by Libanios , about 
850 A«D.: (3) with the 
Harpokration of Mendes 
mentioned by Athenaeos 
-^whom Schweighfinser 
{ad xiY. 648 b) identifies 
with the friend of Julias 
Caesar. 



890—4^. The Pagan religion 
prohibited, and (except in the 
rural cUstricts) extinguished. 

Olympic Games abolished under 
Theodosios I. 

The Empire divided between 
the Caesar of the West and 
the Caesar of the East* 



Charles, king of the Franks^ 
crowned Emperor of Bom& 



Cherson, the last of the Greek 
Commonwealths, submits to 
Wladimir of Russia. 



/2 



INTRODUCTION, 



In the reign of Augustus, when Home had become The a 



tan A 



the intellectual no less than the political centre of <^*^ 
the earth, a controversy was drawing to a close for 
which the legionaries cared less than their master, 
but which for at least fifty years had been of some 
practical interest for the Forum and the Senate, and 
which for nearly three centuries had divided the 
schools of Athens, of Pergamos, of Antioch, of Alex- 
andria, of all places where men spoke and wrote a 
language which, though changed from the glory of its 
prime, was still the idiom of philosophy and of art. 
This controversy involved principles by which every 
artistic creation must be judged; but, as it then 
came forward, it referred to the standard of merit 
in prose literature, and, first of all, in oratory. Are 
the true models those Attic writers of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, from Thucydides to Demosthenes, 
whose most general characteristics are, the subor- 
dination of the form to the thought, and the avoid- 
ance of such faults as come from a misuse of orna- 
ment? Or have these been surpassed in brilliancy, in 
freshness of fancy, in effective force by those writers, 
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Ixiv THE ATTIC ORATORS. 

belonging sometimes to the schools or cities of Asia 
Minor, sometimes to Athens itself or to Sicily, but 
collectively called 'Asiatics,' who flourished between 
Demosthenes and Cicero? This was the question of 
Atticism against Asianism. For a long time Asian- 
ism had been predominant. But, in the last century 
of the Republic, the contest had centred at Rome, at 
Rome it was fought out, and the voice that decided 
the strife of the schools was the same that com- 
manded the nations. If the Roman genius for art 
had little in common with the Greek, if it was ill- 
fitted to apprehend the Greek subtleties, it had pre- 
eminently that sound instinct in large art-questions 
which goes with directness of character, with the 
faculty of creating and maintaining order and with 
reverence for the majesty of law. A ruling race may 
not always produce the greatest artists or the finest 
critics. But in a broad issue between a pure and a 
felse taste its collective opinion is almost sure to 
be found on the right side. Rome pronounced for 
Atticism, 
ctojeg^ Among the Greeks then living in the Imperial 
City were two men, united by friendship, by com- 
munity of labours and by zeal for the Atticist revival; 
symbols, by birth-plaxje, of influences which in the 
past had converged upon the Athens of Perikles 
from Sicily and the Ionian East, — Caecilius of 
Calacte and Dionysios of Halikamassos, now met 
in that new capital of civilised mankind to which 
the arts, too, of Athens were passing. Both were 
scholars of manifold industry, in history, in archae- 
ology, in literary criticism, in technical rhetoric. 
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and in a field which the catalogues of the libraries 
Lad left almost untouched — discrimination between 
the genuine and the spurious works of Attic writers. 
Both wrote upon the Attic orators, but with a differ- 
ence of plan which is instructive. 

The lost work of Caecilius was entitled ircpl va- ca«eaiM9 
paicrrjpo^ tcHv ScKa prjropcop, On the Style of the Ten (>ratar». 
Orators. These ten were Antiphon, Andokides, Lysias, ^^ ^*<f<»^ 
Isokrates, Isaeos, Lykurgos, Aeschines, Demosthenes, r^ i fe^^^^^-t^ 
Deinarchos. Now, Caecilius, and his contemporary 
Didymos, the grammarian and critic of Alexandria, 
are the earliest writers who know this decade. Dio- 
nysios takes no notice whatever of the canon thus 
adopted by his friend. He seems never to have 
heard of the number *ten' in connexion with the 
Attic orators. But from the first century A.D. on- 
wards the decade is established. It is attested, for 
instance, by the Lives of the Ten Orators, wrongly 
ascribed to Plutarch, but probably composed about 
80 A.D.; by Quintilian; by the neoplatonist Proklos, 
about 450 A.D.; and by Suidas, about 1100 A.D.— 
from whom it appears that, in his time, the grammar- 
ians had added a second list of ten to the first. The 
origin of the canon is unknown. It has been ascribed 
to Caecilius himself, mainly on the ground that it is 
not heard of before his time. It has been referred 
to Aristophanes the Byzantine, librarian at Alexan- 
dria about 200 B.C., or to his successor Aristaxchos, 
about 156 B.C., — ^by whom a canon of the poets, at 
least, was certainly framed. Another view is that 
it arose simply from the general tendency to reduce 
the number of distinguished names in any field to 
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a definite number, — the t 
Seven Sages of Greece, tl 
Christendom, and the like, 
safely be rejected. The d 
three names which this kinc 
surrounded — Andokides, Is£ 
excludes other orators who, i 
would have had a stronger 
Kallistratos of Aphidnae, tl 
Athenian Confederacy in 37 
said, when asked whether 
the better speaker, * I, on pa 
platform', — ^his opponents, 
Aristophon of Azenia, Thras 
KoUytos,— or that vigoroui 
Macedonian party, Polyeukt 
this canon was framed onc€ 
school from whose decree c« 

lowed no appeal, was adopte^i uy ouuutJHaive genera- 
tions, and ultimately secured the preservation of the 
writings which it contained, while others, not so 
privileged, were neglected, and at last suffered to 
perish. The decade was probably drawn up by 
Alexandrian grammarians in the course of the last 
two centuries before our era : but there is no warrant 
for connecting it with any particular name^. 
Dwift<rt» Dionysios, as has been said, altogether ignores 

^^^^"^^"^^ the decade. If we supposed that Caecilius was its 

^ On the hntorr of the decade, and the obeenrationB in Blass, Die 

•oe Ruhnken, Hisiona Critica GriechUchs Beredsaniknt in d^m 

Oni^>riim (riM4rri>rNm, who brings Zeitraum ron Alejtander hi$ auf 

U^Uior the ancient anthorities; ^•^^nu^Mt (Berlin, 1865) p. 193. 
Meier, CVMJM^t Andoe. it. 140; 
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author, and that, when Dionysios wrote, Caecilius 
had not yet made his selection, the fact would be 
explained. But the double supposition involves the 
strongest improbability. Even if Caecilius had been 
the framer of the decade, it can hardly be doubted 
that at least the idea must have been known through 
him to his intimate fiiend Dionysios before the latter 
had completed the series of works which we possess, 
and that we should find some trace of it in those 
long lists of orators which Dionysios frequently gives. 
The truth probably is that Dionysios was perfectly 
aware of this arbitrary canon, but disregarded it, 
because it was not a help, but a hindrance, to the 
purpose with which he studied the Attic orators. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Dionysios as a 
critic than his resolution not to accept tradition as 
such, but to bring it to the test of reason. This 
comes out strikingly, for instance, in his distrust of 
merely prescriptive or titular authenticity when he 
is going through the list of an ancient writer s works. 
Now, his object in handling the Attic orators was His object 

1 /« 1 • 1 • 1 ** handling 

not to complete a; set oi biographies or essays, but to ***«• 
establish a standard for Greek prose, applicable alike 
to oratory and to every other branch of composition. 
He considers the orators, accordingly, less as indivi- 
dual writers than as representatives of tendencies. 
He seeks to determine their mutual relations, and, 
with the aid of the results thus obtained, to trace a 
historical development. The orators whom he chose 
as, in this sense, representative were six in number 
— Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos, Demosthenes, Hypereides, 
Aeschines. We have his treatises on Lysias, Isokrates, 
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and Isaeos. We have also the first part of his 
treatise on Demosthenes — ^that part in which he dis- 
cusses expression as managed by Demosthenes ; the 
second part, in which he discussed the Demosthenic 
handling of subject-matter, has perished with his dis- 
courses on Hypereides and Aeschines. The treatise 
on Deinarchos, it need hardly be said, is bibliogra- 
phical, and has nothing to do with the other series. 
SSui^!^ Dionysios considers his six orators as forming two 
l^lXr classes. Between these classes the line is clearly 
drawn. Lysias, Isokrates, Isaeos are cvperac, mvent- 
ors, — differing indeed, in degree of originality, but 
alike in this, that each struck out a new line, each 
has a distinctive character of which the conception 
was his own. Demosthenes, Hypereides, Aeschines, 
are rcXcwiwat, perfecters, — ^men who, having regard 
to the historical growth of Attic prose, cannot be 
said to have revealed secrets of its capabiUty, but 
who, using all that their predecessors had provided, 
wrought up the several elements in a richer syn- 
thesis or with a subtler finish^ 
pianofthu The task which I have set before me is to con- 

book. 

sider the lives, the styles and the writings of Anti- 
phon, Andokides, Lysias, Isokrates and Isaeos, with 
a view to showing how Greek oratory was developed, 
and thereby how Greek prose was moulded, from 
the outset of its existence as an art down to the 
point at which the organic forces of Attic speech 
were matured, its leading tendencies determined, 
and its destinies committed, no longer to discoverers, 
but to those who should crown its perfection or 

^ Dionys. De Deinarch. & 1 ; cf. c. 6. 
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initiate its decay. The men and the writings that 
maxk this progresa wiU Beed to be studied systema- 
tically and closely. It is hoped that much which is 
of historical, literary or social interest will be found 
by the way. But the great reward of the labour 
wiU be to get, if it may be, a more complete and 
accurate notion of the way in which Greek prose 
grew. It wiU not be enough, then, if we break off 
when the study of Isaeos has been finished. It will 
be necessary to look at the general characteristics 
of the mature political oratory built on those foun- 
dations at which Isaeos was the latest worker. It 
will be necessary to conceive distinctly how Isaeos 
and those before him were related to Lykurgos, 
Hypereides, Aeschines, Demosthenes. Nor must 
we stop here. The tendencies set in movement 
during the fifth and fourth centuries b. c. were 
not spent before they had passed into that life of 
the Empire which sent them on into the modem 
world. The inquiry which starts from the Athens 
of Perikles has no proper goal but in the Rome of 
Augustus. 

At the outset, it is well to clear away a verbal TkeSf^ 

.... gli»hword 

hindrance to the comprehension of this subject in <>«»^' 
its right bearings. The English term ' orator,' when 
it is not used ironically, is reserved for one who, in 
relation to speaking, has genius of an order analogous 
to that which entitles a man to be seriously called a 
poet. The term 'oratory,' though the exigencies 
of the language lead to its often being used as a mere 
synonym for ' set speaking,' is yet always inconveni- 
ently coloured with the same suggestion either of 
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wu^h^ irony or of superlative praise. The Roman term 
Laun, orator^ ' pleader/ had this advantage over ours, that 
it related, not to a faculty, but to a professional or 
official attitude. It could therefore be applied to any 
one who stood in that attitude, whether effectively 
or otherwise. Thus the Romans could legitimately 
say ^mediocris* or 'malus orator,' whereas, in Eng- 
lish, the corresponding phrases are either incorrect 
or sarcastic. Even the Romans, however, seem to 
have felt that their word was unsatisfactory, and 
to have confessed this sense by using * dicere,' * ars 
thfoi^k dicendi,' as much as possible. But the Greeks had 
ward pijT^. ^ ^Qrd which presented the man of eloquence, not, 
like the English word, as a man of genius, nor hke 
the Roman word, as an official person, but simply as 
a speaker, pi^roip. This designation was claimed by 
those Sicilian masters who taught men how to speak : 
at Athens it was given especially to the habitual 
speakers in the public assembly: in later times it 
was applied to students or theorists of Rhetoric. 
What, then, is the fact signified by this double phe- 
nomenon — that the Greeks had the word rhetor, 
^^Fl^^^ 2^d that they did not apply it to everybody ? It is 
'rh0ior\ ^jjjg . that, in the Greek view, a man who speaks may, 
without necessarily having first-rate natural gifts for 
eloquence, or being invested with office, yet deserve 
to be distinguished from his fellows by the name of 
a speaker. It attests the conception that speaking 
is potentially an art, and that one who speaks may, 
in speaking, be an artist. 

This is the fundamental conception on which 
rests, first, the relation between ancient oratory and 
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ancient prose ; secondly, the relation between ancient 
and modem oratory. 

The relation between ancient oratory and ancient Reuaum 

between 

prose, philosophical, historical or literary, is neces-gjjj^ 
sarily of the closest kind. Here our unfortunate iw?^^***' 
word • oratory,' with its arbitrary and perplexing 
associations, is a standing impediment to clearness 
of view. The proposition wiU be more evident if 
it is stated thus : — In Greek and Roman antiquity, 
that prose which was written with a view to being 
spoken stood in the closest relation with that prose 
which wafl written with a view to being read. Hence 
the historical study of ancient oratory has an interest 
wider and deeper than that which belongs to the 
study of modem oratory. It is that study by which 
the practical politics of antiquity are brought into 
immediate connexion with ancient literature. 

The affinities between ancient and modem oratory luiaHon 
have been more often assimied than examined. To ^^^^SJ^ 
discuss and iUustrate them with any approach to <^'^- 
completeness would be matter for a separate work. 
We must try, however, to apprehend the chief points. 
These shall be stated as concisely as possible, with 
such illustrations only as are indispensable for clear- 
ness. 

Ancient oratory is a fine art, an art regarded ^««*«< 

•^ . Oratory a 

by its cultivators, and by the public, as analogous ^** **'^- 
to sculpture, to poetry, to painting, to music 
and to acting. This character is common to 
Greek and Roman oratory; but it originated with 
the Greeks, and was only acquired by the Ro- 
mans. The evidence for this character may be 
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L inumai Considered as internal and external^. The internal 

9videnc9, 

1. /^»ifA({r evidence is that which is afforded by the ancient 
orations themselves. First, we find in these, con- 
sidered universally, a fastidious nicety of diction, 
of composition and of an;angement, which shows 
that the attention bestowed on their form, as dis- 
tinguished from their matter, was both disciplined 

2. StffMM- and minute. Secondly, we find the orator occasion- 
ally repeating shorter or longer passages — ^not always 
striking passages — from some other speech of his 
own, with or without verbal amendments; or we 
find .him borrowing such passages from another 
orator. Thus Isokrates, in his Fanegynkos, borrowed 
from the Olympiakos of Lysias, and from the so-caUed 
Lysian Epitaphios. Demosthenes, in the speech 
against Meidias, borrowed from speeches of Lysias, 
of Isaeos and of Lykurgos, in like cases of outrage. 
In many places Demosthenes borrowed from himself. 
This was done on the principle that to koXcj^ ctTrcti/ 
aira^ Trepiyiyveraiy 81$ 8c ovk o/Scj^erat : A thing can 
he well said once, but cannot be well said tmce^. 
That is, if a thought, however trivial, has once been 
perfectly expressed, it has, by that expression, be- 
come a morsel of the world's wealth of beauty. 
The doctrine might sometimes justify an artist in 
repeating himself; as an excuse for appropriation, it 
omits to distinguish the nature of the individual's 
property in a sunset and in a gem ; but, among 
Greeks, at least, it was probably not so much indolence 

^ Some of the chief heada of the ' Theon (who disputes the 

evidence are given by Brougham, maxim) npoyvfipdirfiara c. 1 {Rhet 

IHstertaHon on the Eloquence qf Qraec, u. 62, ed. Speugel). 
the Ancients, 
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as solicitude for the highest beauty, even in the least 
details, that prompted such occasional plagiarisms. 

Thirdly, we find that the orators, in addressing ^J^ 
juries or assemblies, criticise each other's style. SJJii.''^'^* 
Aeschines, in a trial on which all his fortunes de- 
pended, quotes certain harsh or unpleasant figures of 
speech which, as he alleges, Demosthenes had used. 
' How,* he cries to the jurors, * how, men of iron, can 
you have supported them?' And then, turning in 
triumph to his rival, 'What are these, knave? prjiiara 
^ Oavfiara; metaphors or monsters^?' When a poet, 
a painter or a musician thus scrutinises a brother 
artist's work, the modem world is not surprised. 
But a modem advociite or statesman would not 
expect to make a favourable impression by exposing 
in detail the stylistic shortcomings of an opponent. 

The external evidence is supplied by what ^^^^ifS^' 
know of the orators, of their hearers and of their *^*^*" 
critics. Already, before the art of Rhetoric had i- ^*^*r»'v 
become an elaborate system, the orators were ac- 
customed to prepare themselves for their task by 
laborious training, first in composition, then in de- 
livery. They make no secret of this. They are 
not ashamed of it. On the contrary, they avow it 
and insist upon it. Demosthenes would never 
speak extemporarily when he could help it ; he was 
unwilling to put his faculty at the mercy of for- 
tune^. * Great is the labour of oratory,' says Cicero, 

^ Aeach. In Cisi. §§ 166 f* of many contemporaries, Demo- 

* fw\ rvxs iroici<7^cu rijv duvafii», Bthenes showed more rokfta and 

Plat. Demosth, c. 9 : who obsenres Bdpaot when he spoke without 

that this was certainly not from premeditation. Hia habitual re- 

want of nerve, since, in the opinion luctance to do so is, however, well 
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lAppr^ * as is its field, its dignity and its reward/ Nor 
ifif hearer; ^^j.^ ^q audienccs less exacting than the speakers 

were painstaking. The hearers were attentive, not 
merely to the general drift or to the total effect, but 
to the particular elegance. Isokrates speaks of ' the 
antitheses, the symmetrical clauses and other figures 
which lend brilliancy to oratorical displays, compel- 
ling the listeners to give clamorous applause'^. 
Sentences, not especially striking or important in 
relation to the ideas which they convey, are praised 
by the ancient critics for their artistic excellence^. 
8. Pamph- Further, when an orator, or a master of oratorical 

lets in the 

f^^^^ prose, wished to publish what we should now call a 
pamphlet, the form which he chose for it, as most 
likely to be effective, was that, not of an essay, but 
of a speech purporting to be delivered in certain 
circumstances which he imagined. Such are the 
ArchidamoSy the Areopagitikos and the Symmachikos 
of Isokrates in the Deliberative form, and his speech 
On the Antidosis in the Forensic. Such again is the 



attested. See Plat. I. c, c. 8, and the 
story in [Plui] VUt, X. oratt,, 
Dem, § 69. To the reproach, on 
at\ cTJCfWToiro, he answered : — alfrxy- 
voifirjv yap hp ct njXiirovr^ ^^1^ 
avfiPovXtvup avro(rx€dia^oi/i.i. The 
compiler naively adds, rovg d^ 

wXciWovff \oyov£ cZircv avrocrx'^Mi- 
aat, (V irpos avro nt<l>vKfoSf — a 
fact perfectly consistent with la- 
borious preparation for all grave 
occasions. 

* Isokr. Panath. (Or. xn.) § 2. 

* E»g, Cic. in Verr. Act il Lib. 
y. c. zxxiii, Stetit soleatus praetor 
populi Romani cum pallio pur- 



purea tunicaque talari, mulier- 
cula nixus, in litore: praised by 
Quint, vui. 3 § 64 for cvapycto, 
artistic vividneu: (not, as Brougham 
says in alluding to it, Dissert, on 
the Eloquence qf the Ancients, 
p. 42, for 'fine and dignified com- 
position.'>-<]Jic Orator, c. 6 3 § 214, 
speaking of the rhythmical effect 
of the dichoreus, - - - r, at the end 
of a sentence, quotes from the tri- 
bune Garbo, Patris dictum sa- 
piens temeritas JUii comprobavit : 
and adds, — 'The applause drawn 
from the meeting by this dichoreus 
was positively astonishing.' 
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famous Second Philippic of Cicero. Then we know *• c^wep. 
that orators compiled, for their own use, collections JS^'JJ!*' 
of exordia or of commonplaces, to be used as occasion 
might serve. Such was that volumen prooemioriim 
of Cicero's which betrayed him into a mistake which 
he has chronicled. He had sent Atticus his treatise 
'De Gloria' with the wrong exordiimi prefixed to 
it — one, namely, which he had already prefixed to 
the Third Book of the Academics. On discovering 
his mistake, he sends Atticus a new exordium, beg- 
ging him to 'cut out the other, and substitute this^.' 
Lastly, the ancient critics habitually compare the b. Ancient 

1 1 1-11 critics com» 

pams needful to produce a good speech with the^'^^^^S" 
pains needful to produce a good statue or picture. ^SliuiLg. 
When Plato wishes to describe the finished smooth- 
ness of Lysias, he borrows his image from the sculptor, 
and says dnorerSpveuraL Theon says : — * Even as for 
him who would be a painter, it is unavailing to ob- 
serve the works of Apelles and Protogenes and Anti- 
philos, unless he tries to paint with his own hand, 
so for him who would become a speaker there is no 
help in the speeches of the ancients, or in the 
copiousness of their thoughts, or in the purity of 
their diction, or in their harmonious composition, 
no, nor in lectures upon elegance, imless he disciplines 
himself by vn^iting from day to day^.* Lucilius, from 

^ Cic ad Att. xyi. 6 § 4, quoted of them from Demosthenes, some 

by Brougham, Dissert, p. 36. As from other orators, and probably 

to the 'npooifua of Demosthenes' wrote some himself : Sch&fer, Z)«m. 

there noticed, it is now well known u, seine Zeit, in. App. p. 129. 

that they were not drawn up by ' Theon, npoyvfivaa-ftara c. 1, 

Demosthenes. The scholastic com- (Rhet, Graec. i. p. 62 ed. Spengel.) 
piler, whoeyer he was, took some 



<r«Mf, 0. 26. 
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whom Cicero borrows the simile, compares the phrases, 
lexeis^ each fitted with nicety to its setting in a 
finished sentence, with the pieces, tessejnclae, laid 
in a mosaic^. But among the passages, and they 
are innumerable, which express this view there is 
one in Dionysios that can never be too attentively 
firiSJSJ- considered by those who wish to understand the 
real nature of ancient, and especially of Attic, oratory. 
He is explaining and defending— partly with a 
polemical purpose at which we shall have to glance 
by and by — that minute and incessant diligence 
which Demosthenes devoted to the perfecting of his 
orations. It is not strange, says the critic, 4f a 
man who has won more glory for eloquence than 
any of those that were renowned before him, who 
is shaping works for all the future, who is offering 
himself to the scrutiny of all-testing Envy and 
Time, adopts no thought, no word, at random, but 
takes much care of both things, the arrangement 
of his ideas and the graciousness of his language : 
seeing, too, that the men of that day produced 
discourses which resembled no common scribblings, 
but rather were like to carved and chiselled forms, — 
I mean Isokrates and Plato, the Sophists. For 
Isokrates spent on the PanegyrikoSy to take the 
lowest traditional estimate, ten years; and Plato 
ceased not to smooth the locks, and adjust the 

^ Lncilius ap, Gic. De Orators Albucius, who wished himself to 

m. § 171 : be thought ' plane Graecus' (Gic. 

Quam lepide lexeU compostae/ De Fin, l 1 § 8), and was alluding 

lU tessenUae omnes especially to the Isokratics. No 

arte pacimento atque emhle- one, certainly, could say of Lucilius 

mats vermictdato. what he said of Albucius. 
The satirist was mocking T. 
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tresses, or vary the braids, of his comely creations, 
even till he was eighty years old'. All lovers of 
literature are familiar, I suppose, with the stories 
of Plato's industry, especially the story about the 
tablet which, they say, was found after his death, 
with the first words of the Republic — Karkfiifv x6h 
€15 n€ipaia fiera T\avK(i}vo^ tov *ApC<rT(ovo^ — arranged 
in several different orders. What wonder, then, 
if Demosthenes also took pains to achieve euphony 
and harmony, and to avoid employing a single word, 
or a single thought, which he had not weighed ? It 
seems to me far more natural that a man engaged in 
composing political discourses^ imperishable memorials 
of his power y should neglect not even the smallest 
detail, than that the generation of painters and sculp- 
tors, who are darkly showing forth their manual tact 
and toil in a corruptible material, should exhaust the 
refineTnents of their art on the veins, on the feathers, 
on the down of the lip and the like niceties^' Re- 
peating this passage, slightly altered, in the essay 
on Demosthenes, Dionysios adds that we might in- 
deed marvel if, whUe sculptors and painters are thus 
conscientious, 'the artist in civil eloquence {itoXitlko^ 
SriiJLiovpyos;) neglected the smallest aids to speaking 
well — if indeed these be the smallest^.' 

It has already been observed that this feeling a^jj^j 
about speaking is originally Greek ; and it is worth ©rSSf "' 

^ The language here — rovstatrroO and dMarr\€KCiv to the retrench- 

duiXoyovff KT€viC»v Koi ffoirrpvxtC^v ment, of luxuriance, 
jcat irayra rpowov dpanXtKav — ^18 not, ' Dionys. ircpt iruvB^trttdt iuofjid' 

perhaps, mere tautology. nrtviCnv ra»y, c. 25. 
may be the general term; while ' Dionys. De Demoith, c. 51. 
fiocrrpvxiC»v refers to the addition, 

fl'2 
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while to consider how it arose. That artistic sense 
m^SSii^ which distinguished the Greeks above all races 
•aticn nf ^^^ ^^ world has known was concentrated, in the 
happy pause of development to which we owe 
their supreme works, on the idealisation of man. 
Now, Xoyo?, speech, was recognised by the Greeks 
as the distinctive attribute of man^. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, that, at this stage, they should 
require in speech a clear-cut and typical beauty 
analogous to that of the idealised human form. 
This was the central and primary motive, relatively 
to which all others were subsidiary or accidental. 
Secondary But, of thcse sccondarv motives, two at least 

motives: ' J ^ 

hftM^^ demand a passing notice. First, the oral tradition 
of poetry and the habit of listening to poetical reci- 
tation furnished an analogy which was present to 
people's minds when they saw a man get up to make 
a set speech ; they expected his words to have some- 
thing like the coherence, something like the plastic 
outline, something even like the music of the verses 
which they were wont to hear flow from the lips of 
(2yjj^ his counterpart, the rhapsode. Secondly, in the 
g2SI!^ "^ Greek cities, and especially at Athens, public speak- 
ing had, by 450 B. c, become so enormously im- 
portant, opened so much to ambition, constituted a 
safeguard so essential for security of property and 
person, that not only was there the most various 

^ Aristotle tues this considera- «oTi9 dp3p»nov rrjt rod a-nifiarot 

tion to enforce the 'defensive' xP*«w> R^- i. 1. On \oyos as 

use of Rhetoric : — irpor d^ tow- the distinction of man, see a splen- 

rotg UroTTw (I ry <r»itaTi fxcv did passage in Isokrates, AnticL 

altrxpov y^ dvvatrBai PoTjBtlv covrf , (Or. XV.) §§ 252 — 267. 
Xoy^ d* ovK altrxpov' o /iSkXov Idiov 
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inducement to cultivate it, but it was positively- 
dangerous to neglect it. Further, since in a law-court {^if^^** 
it was unavailing for the citizen that he could speak 
well unless the judges thought that he spoke better 
than his opponent, the art of persuasion was studied 
with a competitive zeal which wrought together 
with the whole bent of the Greek genius in securing 
attention to detail. 

It will now be useful to look at some of the broad Sf^*^ 
characteristics of modem oratory and of the modem S^SJJ. 
' feeling towards it ; but only in so far as these will help 
our present purpose — ^namely, to elucidate the na- 
ture of ancient oratory. The first thing that strikes 
one is how completely modem life haa redressed the 
complaint made by the earliest philosophical theorist 
of rhetoric. Aristotle opens his treatise with the ob- Artitooe on 
servation that, whereas there are three instruments JS^ZSJ?* 
of rhetorical persuasion — the ethical, the pathetic 
and the logical — his predecessors have paid by far the 
most attention to the second, and have almost totally 
neglected the third, though this third is incompara- 
bly the most important, — ^indeed, the only one of the 
three which is truly scientific. The logical proof is 
the very body, crcSfta, of rhetorical persuasion,— every- 
thing else, appeal to feeling, attractive portrayal- of 
character, and so forth, is, from the scientific point of 
view, only irpoa-driKq, appendage. This is essentially BUutimau 
the modem, especially the modem Teutonic, theory wJiS^ 
of oratory, and the modern practice is in harmony 
with it. The broadest characteristic of modem ora- Modem 

. i 1 • Oratory 

tory, as compared with ancient, is the predominance JS^J^^j 
of a sustained appeal to the understanding. Hume, ^""^ 
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with general truth, declares the attributes of Greek 
oratory to be * rapid harmony, exactly adjusted to 
the sense', * vehement reasoning, without any ap- 
pearance of art', Misdain, anger, boldness, freedom, 
involved in a continual stream of argument^' — a 
description, it must be observed, which should at all 
events be limited to the deliberative and forensic 
orators contemporary with Demosthenes. Brougham, 
however, states the case both more accurately and 
in terms of wider appUcation, when he observes that 
in ancient oratory there are scarcely any long chains 
of elaborate reasoning ; what was wanted to move, to 
rouse, and to please the hearers, was rather a copious 
stream of plain, intelligible observations upon their 
interests, appeals to their feelings, reminiscences 
from the history, especially the recent history, of 
their city, expositions of the evils to be apprehended 
from inaction or from impolicy, vindications of the 
orator's own conduct, demonstrations of the folly 
which disobeys, or of the malice which assails him ^. 
Aristotle himself, it may be observed, the very cham- 
pion of the enthymeme, is the strongest witness to the 
truth of this. He impresses upon the student of 
Rhetoric that a speaker must ever remember that he 
is addressing the vulgar ; he must not expect them 
to be capable of a far-reaching ratiocination, he must 
not string syllogism to syllogism, he must administer 
his logic temperately and discreetly ^ Now, in con- 
trast with this, long and elaborate chains of reasoning, 

* Essay xil, Of Eloquence, ^ See {e.g.) Rhet. i. 2 §§ 12, 13 

' Dissertation On the Eloquence (o yap KpiTrjs vnoK^irai dvai dirXoSr, 

of the Ancients, pp. 48, 58. k.t.\.} : ii. 22 §§ 2 flF., m. 17 § 6, etc. 
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or expositions of complicated facts, have been the very- 
essence of the great efforts and triumphs of modem 
oratory; the imagery and the pathos heighten the 
effect, but would go only a very little way if the 
understandings of the hearers had not, in the first 
place, been convinced. We are here again reminded 
of the basis on which ancient oratory rested. The thm modem 
modem speaker comes before his audience with noSS^^JJ^ 

t • , ^ 11 I'll -,, asan artisL 

a priori claim to be regarded as an artist whose dis- 
play of his art may be commendable and interesting 
in itself. Cicero's speech for Archias, which is ex- riuaneientt 

^ ' lest strict 

quisitely composed, but of which not more than"^^^** 
one-sixth is to the purpose, or his speech for PubUus 
Sextus, in which the relevant part bears a yet smaller 
proportion to the whole, could not have been de- 
livered in a British court of justice \ There is 
usually, however, an important difference, which will 
be noticed by and by, between the nature of Greek and 
that of Roman irrelevance. On the other hand, the 
modem exaction of consecutive and intelligible rea- 
soning becomes, of course, less severe the more nearly 
the discourse approaches to the nature of a display. 
Still, this logical vigilance, with a comparative indif- 
ference to form, is, on the whole, the first great 
characteristic of modem oratory, and has, of course, 
become more pronounced since the system of re- 
porting for the Press has been perfected, as it is in/iuenee <iif 
now, in many cases, far more important for thQ^*po^<^' 
speaker to convince readers than to fascinate hear- 
ers. The characteristic which comes next in degree 
of significance for our present object is the habitual 

^ Brougfaam, I c, p. 46. 
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Jjrod«^/«rf. presumption that the speech is extemporary. Even 
SS22^* wliere there has been the most laborious prepara- 
tion, even where the fact of such preparation is 
notorious, it is generally felt to be essential to im- 
pressiveness that the fact of verhal premeditation 
should be kept out of sight, and on the part of the 
hearers it is considered more courteous to ignore it. 
A certain ridicule attaches to a speech which, not 
having been delivered, is published, — the sense of 
something ludicrous arising partly from the feeling, 
* What an absurd disappointment ', but also from 
the feeling, 'Here are the bursts which would have 
SS/^ii^' electrified the audience*. One thing which has 
}'nu^^ helped to establish this feeling is the frequent 
tion, failure of those who have attempted verbal pre- 
meditation; a failure probably due less often to 
defective memory or nerve than to neglect of a 
department in which the ancient orators were most 
diligent, and in which, moreover, they were greatly 
assisted by the plastic forms among which they lived, 
by the share of musical training which they ordinarily 
possessed, and by the draping of the himation or the 
toga — delivery, in respect both of voice and of action. 
When a premeditated speech is rendered lifeless or 
ludicrous by the manner in which it is pronoimced, 
the modem mind at once recurs to its prejudice 
against Rhetoric — that is, against the Rhetoric of 
the later schools — and a contempt is generated for 
those who deign to labour beforehand on words 
1. ThM that should come straight from the heart. There 
^riJLn ^> however, a much deeper cause than this for the 
tducation. popular modcm notion that the greatest oratory 
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must be extemporary, and it is one which, for 
the modem world, is analogous to the origin of the 
Greek requirement tha,t speech should be artistic. 
This cause is the Hebraic basis of education in 
modem Christendom, especially in those countries 
which have been most influenced by the Reforma- 
tion. It becomes a prepossession that the true 
adviser, the true wamer, in all the gravest situa- 
tions, on all the most momentous subjects, is one 
to whom it will in that hour be given what he shall 
speak, and whose inspiration, when it is loftiest, 
must be communicated to him at the moment by 
a Power external to himself. The ancient world 
compared the orator with the poet. The modem 
world compares the orator with the prophet. 

It is true, indeed, that the ancient theory has Modem av 

proxiftuh 

often been partially applied in modem times, some- ^ ^^ 
times with great industry and with much success ; o'r^. 
but modem conditions place necessary limits to the 
application, and the great difference is this : — The 
ancients required the speech to be an artistic whole; 
the modem orator who composes, or verbally pre- 
meditates, trusts chiefly, as a rule, to particular pas- 
sages and is less solicitous for a total symmetry. 
Debate, in our sense, is a modem institution; its jy^/iuenM </ 
unforeseen exigencies claim a large margin in the 
most careful premeditation ; and hence, in the prin- 
cipal field of oratory, an insurmountable barrier is 
at once placed to any real assimilation between the 
ancient and the modern modes. Just so much the 
more, if only for contrast, is it interesting to contem- 
plate those modem orators- who have approximated 
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to the classical theory in such measure as their 
genius and their opportunities allowed. In an in- 
quiry of the present scope, it might be presumptuous 
to select living illustrations of the Pulpit, the Se- 
nate, or the Bar. It would not, indeed, be needful 
to go far back ; but it may be better, for our purpose, 
to seek examples where the natural partialities of a 
recent memory no longer refract the steady rays of 
m!^hLi ^°^®' I^ respect of finished rhetorical prose, which 
^^^•* is not, either in the ancient or in the modem sense, 
great oratory, but which bears to it the same kind of 
relation that the Panegyrikos of Isokrates bears 
to the speech On the Crown, no one, perhaps, has 
pt^a!^ excelled Canning. The well-known passage of his 
'^'^'^ speech at Pljnnouth in 1823 will serve as an illus- 
tration : — 

* The resources created by peace are means of war. In 
cherishing those resources, we but accumulate those means. 
Our present repose is no more a proof of inability to act, 
than the state of inertness and inactivity in which I see 
those mighty masses that float in the waters above your 
town is a proof that they are devoid of strength and in- 
capable of being fitted out for action. You well know, 
gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, it would assume 
the likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life and 
motion — how soon would it ruffle, as it were, its swelling 
plumage — how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one of those 
magnificent machines when springing from inaction into 
a display of its might — such is England herself, while, ap- 
parently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates 
the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion.' 
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The ancient parallel for this is such a passage ^j^^!!?*" 
83 that in the Panegyrikos. describing the irresis- ^•'*-- 
tible and awe-inspiring might in which the Pan- 
hellenic invasion will move through Asia — 0e(opijci. 
fiaXkov 7J oTparetq, vpo<r€OLK(o^ ^. But a nearer re- 5iy{X5»i4z 
semblance to the classical union of rhythmical finish p2^<^ 
with living passion is afforded, in deliberative ora- 
tory, by Grattan, in forensic, by Erskine. Take 
the peroration of Grattan's speech in the Irish Par- cfrottan. 
liament on the Declaration of Irish Rights^ : — 

'Do not suffer the arrogance of England to imagine a 
surviving hope in the fears of Ireland ; do not send the 
people to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the 
tribunals of justice and the high court of Parliament ; 
neither imagine that, by any formation of apology, you can 
palliate such a commission to your hearts, still less to your 
children, who will sting you with their curses in your graves, 
for having interposed between them and their Maker, 
robbing them of an immense occasion, and losing an op- 
portunity which you did not create and never can restore. 

' Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age 
of thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, com- 
mercial redress, and miraculous armament, shall the historian 
stop at liberty, and observe — that here the principal men 
among us fell into mimic trances of gratitude; that they 
were awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an empty 
treasury; and, when liberty was within their grasp, and 
the temple opened her folding doors, and the arms of the 
people clanged, and the zeal of the nation urged and en- 
couraged them on, — that they fell down and were prostituted 
at the threshold. 

' I might, as a constituent, come to your bar and demand 
my liberty, — I do call upon you, by the laws of the land 
and their violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties, 

* Isokr. Or. rv. § 182. ' Speeches, Vol L pp. 52 f. 
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by the arms, inspiration, and providence of the present 
moment, tell us the rule by which we shall go— assert the 
law of Ireland — declare the liberty of the land. 

' I will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of 
an amendment ; neither, speaking for the subject's freedom, 
am I to hear of faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe, 
in this our island, in common with my fellow-subjects, the 
air of liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition 
to break your chain and contemplate your glory. I never 
will be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland 
has a link of the British chain clanking to his rags ; he may 
be naked, he shall not be in iron ; and I do see the time is 
at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; 
and though great men should apostatize, yet the cause will 
live; and though the public speaker should die, yet the 
immortal fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, and 
the breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will 
not die with the prophet, but survive him/ 

^r«wn«. Erskine's defence of Stockdale, the publisher of a 

pamphlet in defence of Wairen Hastings, containing 
certain reflections on the Managers which the House 
of Commons pronounced libellous, contains a passage 
of which the ingenuity, no less than the finished art, 
recalls the best efforts of ancient forensic oratory; 
though this ingenuity cannot be fully appreciated 
without the context. At first, Erskine studiously 
keeps his defence of Stockdale separate from his de- 
fence of Hastmgs ; then he graxiually suggests that 
Hastings is entitled to indulgence on accoimt (1) of 
his instructions, (2) of his situation, (3) of English 
and European policy abroad, (4) of the depravity to 
which, universally, men are liable who have vast 
power over a subject race, — and the last topic is 
illustrated thus: — 
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* Gentlemen, I think that I can observe that you are 
touched by this way of considering the subject ; and I can 
account for it. I have not been considering it through the 
cold medium of books, but have been speaking of man and 
his nature, and of human dominion, from what I have seen 
of them myself among reluctant nations submitting to our 
authority. I know what they feel, and how such feelings 
can alone be repressed. I have heard them in my youth 
from a naked savage, in the indignant character of a prince 
surrounded by his subjects, addressing the governor of a 
British colony, holding a bundle of sticks in his hand as the 
notes of his unlettered eloquence; 'Who is it,' said the 
jealous ruler over the desert encroached upon by the rest- 
less foot of English adventure — ' who is it that causes this 
river to rise in the high mountains and to empty itself into 
the ocean ? Who is it that causes to blow the loud winds 
of winter, and that calms them again in summer ? Who is it 
that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure ? The same 
Being who gave to you a country on the other side of the 
waters, and gave ours to us ; and by this title we will defend 
it!' said the warrior, throwing down his tomahawk on the 
ground, and raising the war-sound of his nation. These are 
the feelings of subjugated men all round the globe; and, 
depend upon it, nothing but fear will control where it is 
vain to look for affection*.' 

But no speaker, probably, of modem tinaes has bwu. 
come nearer to the classical type than Burke ; and 
this because his reasonings, his passion, his imagery, 
are sustained by a consiunmate and unfailing beauty 
of language. The passage in v^hich he describes the 
descent of Hyder Ali upon the Camatic is supposed 
to owe the suggestion of its great image, not to 

* From a longer extract given by Review in the volume of his * Rhe- 
Brougfaam in his Essay on Erskine, torical and Literary Dissertationi 
reprinted from the Edinburgh and Addresses,' p. 225. 
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Demosthenes, but to Livy's picture of Fabius hover- 
ing over Hannibal; the whole passage is infinitely 
more Roman, more Verrine, if the phrase may be 
permitted, than Greek ; but it is anything rather 
than diftuse : — 

* Having terminated his disputes with every enemy and 
every rival, who buried their mutual animosities in their 
common detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; 
and compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and de- 
solation into one black cloud, he hung for a while on the 
declivity of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all these 
evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, 
which darkened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Camatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which 
no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue 
can adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known 
or heard of were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants, flying 
from their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or 
sacredness of function, fathers torn from children, husbands 
from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst 
the goading spears of drivers and the trampling of pursuing 
horses, were swept into captivity in an unknown and hostile 
land. Those who were able to evade this tempest fled to 
the walled cities. But escaping from fire, sword and exile 
they fell into the jaws of famine. For months together 
these creatures of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury 
in their most plenteous days had fallen short of the allow- 
ance of our austerest fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without 
sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, perished 
by a hundred a day in the streets of Madras or on the glacis 
of Tangore, and expired of famine in the granary of India/ 
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Brougham^ contrasts this passage with that in Br(mgham 



on Burke 

which Demosthenes says that a danger *went byJ^J^^f* 
like a cloud ', with that where he says, * If the *^' 
Thebans had not joined us, all this trouble would 
have rushed like a mountain-torrent on the city', and 
with that where he asks, ' If the thimder-bolt which 
has fallen has overpowered, not us alone, but all the 
Greeks, what is to be done^ V Brougham contends 
that Burke has marred the sublimity of the * black 
cloud ' and * the whirlwind of cavalry ' by developing 
and amplifying both. This, surely, is to confound 
the plastic with the picturesque — a point which will 
presently claim our attention. Demosthenes is a 
sculptor, Burke a painter. 

It might, however, have been anticipated thatifodmi 
modem oratory would have most resembled the^^^ 
ancient in that branch where the conditions are 
most nearly similar. If Isokrates could have foreseen 
the splendid, the imique opportunities which in later 
ages would be enjoyed by the Christian preacher, 
what expectations would he not have formed, not 
merely of the heights that would be attained — past 
and living instances remind us that, in this respect, 
no estimate could well have been too sanguine — but 
of the average abundance in which compositions of 
merit would be produced I It will, of course, be 
recollected that no quality is here in question ex- 
cept that of an eloquence which, regarded as literary 
prose, has the finish which deserves to be called 
artistic. If the test, thus defined, be applied, it 

* In his Inaugural Discourse * Dom. de Corona § 188 {y€<f)os\ 
before the University of Glasgow. § 153 (xfif^ppovs), § 194 (aicpn'os). 
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will be found to afford a striking confirmation of 
what has already been observed in regard to the 
effect upon oratory of that especially Protestant con- 
ception according to which the orator's function is 
prophetic. In the combination of argumentative 
power with lofty earnestness and with eloquence of 
the Hebraic type ^, none have surpassed, or perhaps 
equalled, those divines whose discourses are among 
the chief glories of the English language. In respect, 
however, of complete artistic form, of classical finish, 
a nearer resemblance to the antique has been pre- 
sented by the great preachers of Catholic France ^. 
jfodmi The most memorable triumphs of modem oratory 

^grtouH are connected with the tradition of thrills, of electrical 

triwnpat 

^SSdlSi shocks, given to the hearers at the moment by bursts 
which were extemporary, not necessarily as regards 
the thought, but necessarily as regards the form. It 
was for such bursts that the eloquence of the elder 
Pitt was famous ; that of Mirabeau, and of Patrick 
Henry, owed its highest renown to the same cause. 
Shell s retort, in the debate on the Irish Municipal 
BiU in 1837, to Lord Lyndhurst's description of 
the Irish (in a phrase borrowed from O'Connell), as 
* aliens in blood, language and religion ', was of this 
kind^ Erskine, in his defence of Lord George 

^ Chatham prescribed a study may perhaps be compared with 

of Barrow as the best foundation Lykurgos : Massillon, Voltaire's 

of a good style in speaking. favourite, with his severity, ra- 

* In his Essay on ' Pulpit Elo- pidity, and lofby fervour, was pro- 

quence' Brougham seems hardly bably the most Demosthenia 

to do justice to Bossuet — the ' It is quoted in the excellent 

more florid Isokrates of the articleon*The British Parliament; 

group. Bourdaloue, with his abnn- its History and Eloquence', Quar- 

dant resource, his temperate pa- terly Review of April, 1872, No. 

thos and his frequent harshness, cxzxii p. 480. 
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Gordon, produced an astonishing effect by a pro- 
testation, — ^which would have been violent if it had 
not been solemn, — of personal belief in his client's 
innocence ; a daring transgression of the advocate's 
province which waa paraUeled, with some momentaxy 
success, in a celebrated criminal case about twenty 
years ago. Now these sudden bursts, and the shock or 
the transport which they may cause, were forbidden 
to ancient oratory by the principal law of its being. In 
nothing is the contrast more striking than in this — 
that the greatest oratorical reputations of the ancient 
world were chiefly made, and those of the modern 
world have sometimes been endangered, by prepared 
works of art. Perikles and Hypereides were re- 
nowned for no efforts of their eloquence more than 
for their funeral orations. Fox's carefully composed 
speech in honour of the Duke of Bedford, Chatham's 
elaborate eulogy of Wolfe, were accounted among 
the least happy of their respective performances. 
There is, however, at least one instrument oft^^^^ 
sudden effect which Greek oratory and British Par- 
liamentary oratory once had in common, but which 
the latter has now almost abandoned — poetical quota- 
tion. A quotation may, of course, be highly effective 
even for those to whom it is new. But the genuine 
oratorical force of quotation depends on the hearers 
knowing the context, having previous associations 
with the passage, and thus feeling the whole felicity 
of the application as, at the instant, it is flashed 
upon the mind. In this respect, the opportunities 
of the Greek orator were perfect. His hearers were 
universally and thoroughly familiar with the great 

h 
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poets. When Aeschines applies the lines from 
Hesiod to Demosthenes, it is as if Digby, address- 
ing Puritans, had attempted to sum up Straftbrd 
in a verse of IsaiaL In the days when all educated 
Englishmen knew a good deal of Virgil and 
Horace, and something of the best English poets, 
quotation was not merely a keen, but, in skilful 
hands, a really powerful weapon of parliamentary 
debate; and its almost total disuse, however unavoid- 
able, is perhaps a more serious deduction than 
is generally perceived from the rather slender re- 
sources of modern English oratory for creating a 
glow. Pitt's speech on the Slave Trade concluded 
with the expression of this hope — that 'Africa, though 
last of all the quarters of the globe, shall enjoy at 
length, in the evening of her days, those blessings 
which have descended so plentifully upon us in a 
much earlier period of the world': the first beams 
of the rising sun were just entering the windows 
of the Hou^, and he looked upward as he said — 

Noa primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis; 

Ulic sera riibens acceudit lumina Vesper. 

svecidi Hitherto we have been seeking to bring into 

Gr^kira' ^®^^^^* again st the modem conception, that character 

^'^* which is common to Greek and to Roman oratory. 

But Greek oratory, as compared with Roman, has 

a stamp of its own. It is separated from the Roman, 

not, indeed, by so wide an interval, yet by a line as 

firm as that which separates both from the modern. 

SwAofL ^^^* chai-acter which, with special modifications, 

d^Mter. belongs to every artistic creation of the Greek mind. 
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whether this be a statue, a temple, a poem, a speech, 
or an individual's conception of his own place in life, 
is usually, and rightly, called the plastic. When it 
is desired to describe the primary artistic aspect of 
Greek Tragedy, this is commonly and justly done by 
a comparison with Sculpture. But it is certain that Popular 
comparatively few understand the real meaning of (.y^J^JJ^ 
' plastic ', * sculpturesque ', in these relations; and that '^ 
to a vast majority of even cultivated persons, the 
statement of this affinity conveys an altogether 
erroneous notion. The reason of this is that the 
place held in antiquity by Sculpture is now held 
jointly by Painting, Music and certain forms of 
Poetry ; that the modern mind instinctively refers 
the sculptural to the standard of the picturesque ; 
and that, consequently, while the positive and essen- 
tial characteristics of Sculpture are lost sight of, its 
negative qualities, relatively to Painting, become 
most prominent. These are, the absence of colour 
and the exclusion of tumultuous or complex action. 
Hence to the popular modem conception of Sculpture 
there usually attaches the notion of coldness and of 
rigidity. When people are told that Greek Tragedy 
(for example) is sculpturesque, they form this idea of 
it — that it has grandeur, but that it is cold and 
rather stiff. Then, if they are convinced that some- 
how the Greeks really were a ^ace with the very 
highest genius for art, they begin to feel a secret 
wish that this alleged analogy between Greek Tra- 
gedy and sculpture might turn out to be a mistake. 
Here is an opportunity. The ingenious step in and ^ ^^^^ ^^ 
say, ' It is B, mistake. It is pedantry and sentiment. ^^^I^um, 

h2 
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For our part, we have always felt tliat Sophokles 
was frigid, and that Euripides, with his pathetic 
humanity, his tender women, his heroes who are 
not ashamed to display their emotions, was the 
better artist ; now, dismiss the prepossessions created 
by students who are in no sympathy with nature or 
men, look at the facts as they are, deign to take 
homely views, and say. Is it not so ? ' 
contequent Thc Question at issue here happens to be vital to 

danffet to ^ * ■■• 

^j^u^^th€ ^^^ immediate subject of these pages, viz., the de- 
antique. velopmcut, through Attic oratory, of Attic prose. It 
is, however, just as vital for every other department 
whatsoever in the study of ancient art, literature 
and thought, for it involves nothing less than our 
fundamental conception of the antique. Unless that 
conception is true, everything will be seen in a dis- 
torted light, and the best things that the ancient 
world has to teach will be neglected for the second- 
best. 
charaeuri^ Let US take a moment of the period when, as a 
tfi^Hffhtin matter of fact, the creative activity of Greek art 

ttie hetit day* ' •' 

ar?^"^ was abundant — say 440 B.C. — and consider what, at 
that moment, was the principal characteristic of 
Greek reflection ^. Tliis will be best understood by 
a comparison with two other characters of thought; 
that which has belonged, though in a multitude of 
special shapes, to the East, and that of mediaeval 
Europe. Oriental thought, as interpreted by Oriental 

^ The essay on Winckolmann, in If the restatement of some of its 
Mr W. H. Pater's ' Studies in the points should gain for it fresh stu- 
History of the Renaissance/ is the dents, such a separation of its 
most perfect interpretation of the teaching from its beauty may de- 
Greek spirit m art that I know, servo to be forgiven. 
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art, fails to define humanity or to give a clear-cut «>mpar«i 
form to any material which the senses oflfer to it. oruntai: 
Life is conceived only generally, as pervading men, 
animals and vegetables, but the distinctive attributes 
of himian life, physical or spiritual, are not pondered 
or appreciated. The human form, the human soul, 
are not, to this Eastern thought, the objects of an 
absorbing and analysing contemplation. To European and wth 
mediSBvalism, they are so ; but the body is regarded **'«^ 
as the prison and the shame of the soul ; and mediaeval 
art expresses the burning eagerness of the soul to 
escape from this prison to a higher communion. The 
three marks of mediaeval art are individualism, desire 
and ecstasy ; individualism, since the artist is strug- 
gling to interpret a personal intensity, and goes to 
grotesqueness in the eflfort ; desire, since the perpetual 
longing of the Church on earth for her Master is the 
type of the artist's passion; ecstasy, since this pas- 
sion demands the surrender of reason and has its 
climax in the adoration of a mystery revealed ^ Be- 
tween the Oriental and the Mediaeval art stands the 
Greek. Greek art defines humanity, the body and 
the soul of man. But it has not reached the mediaeval 
point ; it has not learned to feel that the body is the 
prison and the shame of the soul. Rather, it regards 
the soul as reflecting its own divinity upon the body. 
* What a piece of work is man I how noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty I in form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable ! in action how like an angel ! in 

^ I have Dot at hand an article tho Westminster RevieWy and in 
on (I think) Mr Rossetti's poems, which these traits of mcdisevalism 
which appeared some years ago in were very finely delineated. 
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apprehension how like a god ! the beauty of the 
world ! the paragon of animals I ' If Hamlet could 
have stopped there, he would have been a Greek ; 
but he could not, he was sick with a modem 
distemper, abandonment to the brooding thought 
fi^un%>a» *^^* sapped his will\ The Greek of the days when 
<^^^ppy 3j^ ^g^ supreme could and did stop there ; he was 
Narcissus, standing on the river bank, looking into 
the deep, clear waters where the mirror of his image 
shows the soul, too, through the eyes, Narcissus in 
love with the image that he beholds, — but Narcissus 
as yet master of himself, — as yet with a firm foot-hold 
upon the bank, not as yet possessed by the delirious 
impulse to plunge into the depths. Here, then, was 
the first condition for .the possibility of a great art. 
Reflection had taken the right direction, had got far 
enough, but had not got too far ; it was a pause. 
But, in order that this pause should be joyous, and 
that the mind should not, from weariness or disap- 
pointment, hasten forward, another thing was neces- 
and the sary — ^that men and women should be beautiful. By 
beautiM' some diviuo chance, the pause in reflection coincided 
with the physical perfection of a race ; and the result 
was Greek art. 
Why Greek Why, howovcr, should this art have expressed 
^^S!^ihan '^^^^^ ^ Sculpture rather than, for instance, in Paint- 
picturesque, jj^g 2 J^^t givcs plcasuro by form, by colour, by 

sound, or, as in poetry, by the reminiscence of all 

these combined with the delight of motion. But 

the mind has had a history ; and the very degree in 

Feri^» of which the resources of a particular art are limited or 

Utearte: '- 

^ Dowdeo, ' Shakspere^s Mind and Art,' p. 47. 
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ample may give it a special affinity with an earlier 
or a later stage of the mind. Architecture corresponds fj^!^' 
with the phase when man's thoughts about himself 
are still indistinct; the building may hint, but it 
cannot express, the artist's personality : Egyptian art 
has been called a Memnon waiting for the day. Paint- Painting, 
ing, Music and Poetry are the modem and romantic ^^"^^ 
arts, with a range of expression adequate to every 
subtlety and intricacy of self-analysis. Between this 
group and Architecture comes Sculpture, the art seu'^ptwe, 
kindred with that phase in the mind's history when 
man has just attained to recognition of himself and 
is observing his own typical characteristics of form 
and spirit with wonder and with joy, but, as yet, 
without the impulse towards analysis. In all the 
greatest sculpture there breathes the unshamed and 
innocent surprise of a child just w^aked from sleep. 
But this of itself implies renouncement ; the limits The umit qf 

^ ej-prenitm 

of possible expression in Sculpture are severe. If, i^rf^f 
then, the Greek was contemplating his own soul as con^ki, 
well as his own body, why, it might be asked, had he ^''***- 
recourse to a medium of interpretation for which the 
spiritual subtleties of painting and poetry are im- 
possible ? The answer is, — Because he was not 
observing the soul apart from the body, but as one 
with the body in a godlike union ; and because, to 
him, any expression of spiritual subtleties was not 
a gain but a loss, if it was eflfected at the expense 
of that in which he was absorbed — the contempla- 
tion of man as man, in his totality, as the paragon 
of animals. Sculpture cannot express a complex or 
refined situation ; but its very limitations on that 
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side make it the clearest interpretation of a character 

or a type. Tlie Greek's attention was fixed on the 

typical, unchanging, divine lineaments of man, as he 

stood forth, under the blue heaven, his outlines clear 

against the sunlit sea; and, for the Greek's purpose, 

sculpture was the more fitting just because it elimi- 

Thf best nates what is restless or accidental. But he did not 

iM not cold mean sculpture to be cold or rigid ; he did not mean 

it to be blank or vague ; and assuredly he made it none 

of these things. The ' Adorante ' lifting up his hands 

in praise for victory, the cousinship of Love with 

Death hinted in the Genius of Eternal Slumber, — ^let 

these works and such as these be witnesses. 

Mutaket^ This character of Sculpture belongs also to Greek 

eonteiving ^ ^ 

tTI^v Tragedy. But this is not, as seems sometimes to 
daunktercif be imagined, because the Greeks sought to make 

Sculpture: , , 

They are Tragcdv likc Sculpturo. It is because that tendencv 

H9t«rjormt . . . " 

u^neg, ^^ intellect and feeling, for which Sculpture happened 
to be a peculiaiiy apt expression, set its necessary 
stamp equally on every thing else that the Greek 

fthkh %pf mind created. In naming this stamp * plastic ' we 
borrow our term from the arts of modelling ; but to 
conceive the form of Greek Tragedy as derived from 
Sculpture is like conceiving the Greek language to be 
derived from Sanskrit. It is true that, in reference 

Greek to the history of Greek thought. Tragedy is a later 

'^trVlibu^^ manifestation than Sculpture ; the perfect repose is 
already troubled, an element of conflict has entered, 
man is in the presence of Nemesis, and the hpaa-avri 
wadcw, the law that sin shall entail suffering, is 

butie the theme. But the typical character is not lost: 

tgpieal itOL . . . 

those unchanging attributes which, on the one hand, 
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bring man near to the gods or, on the other, mark his 
brotherhood with the dust and the limits of his mortal 
destiny are presented in emphatic, untroubled lines ; 
and, when Retributive Justice has done its work, 
that blitheness out of which the passions rose into a 
storm returns subdued to the graver and deeper calm 
that follows a transcendant contemplation. All honour 
to those sublime voices of Titanic pain or victory that 
roll, like dirges or paeans, along the spacious music of 
Aeschylos; all honour to Euripides also, for no one 
is capable of feeling that Sophokles is supreme who 
does not feel that Euripides is admirable. Euripides The^ 
is a great emotional dramatist ; a master of the pic- ^'*^^^^' 
turesque ; the only Greek, except Aristophanes, who 
set foot in the charmed woodlands of fancy ^. That 
special claim, however, which has in recent times been 
made for Euripides, and on the strength of which he 
lias by some been preferred to his predecessors, in- 
volves a fallacy which it is important to observe, since 
what is at issue is much more than our judgment on 
the relative merits of two poets, it is the principle of 
appreciation relatively to aU the best Greek work in 
every kind. Euripides has been regarded as distinct- Fallacy in- 

*> *- ^ *^ voiced in 

ively the human. Now if by this were meant only Euli^dei 
that he is great in dramatisinof the accidents of life, 'hiJ^^trqf 

, ^ ^ ^ the Greek 

in portraying the more obvious phenomena of charac- 'irof/^tant. 

^ ' An admirer of Aeschylus or fancy which Calderon and Shaks- 
Sophocles might aflSrm that neither pere and Fletcher trod.' Symonds, 
Aeschylos nor Sophocles chose to The Greek Poets, p. 230. This 
use their art for the display of seems to me exactly to define one 
tlirilling splendour. However that of the most attractive poetical dis- 
may be, Euripides, alone of Greeks, tinctions of Euripides. Compare 
with the exception of Aristophanes, the same writer's remarks on the 
entered the fairyland of dazzling lyrics of Aristophanes, p. 250. 
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ter, in exciting compassion for such troubles, or sym- 
pathy with such joys, as come home to us all, in 
establishing between the poet and the spectator not 
merely a vivid intelligence but something like a per- 
sonal friendship, then the epithet would be perfectly 
just. If, however — and this is the popular notion — 
Euripides is to be called the ^ human ' poet in contrast 
with, for instance, Sophokles ; if it is meant that So- 
phokles is comparatively cold, pompous, stiff, while 
Euripides is in a warm, flexible, fruitful sympathy 
with humanity — then the epithet involves a confu- 
sion of ideas than which nothing could be more fatal. 
8ophokie» Euripides is human, but Sophokles is more human ; 

U the most *■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

JjJJJJJii'A* is Sophokles is so in the only way in which a Greek 
<?r«2fc. could be so, by being more Greek. When the best 
Greek mind was truest to the law of its own nature, 
it looked at man and man's life in the manner of 
Sophokles — fixing its regard on the permanent, divine 
characteristics of the human type, and not suffer- 
ing minor accidents or unruUnesses or griefs so to 
thrust themselves forward as to mar the symmetry 
of the larger view. True simplicity is not the avoid- 
ance, but the control, of detail In Sophokles, as in 
great sculpture, a thousand fine touches go to that 
which, as the greatest living creator in fiction has 
proved, he can stUl help to teach — the delineation of 
Sfn>hokies the great primary emotions. Sophokles is the purest 



^^^the ^yp® ^f *^® Greek intellect at its best. Euripides is a 

i»uduet. very different thing, a highly gifted son of his day. 

Rhetorical Dialectic has broken into Tragedy, and 

the religious basis, the doctrine of Nemesis, has been 

abandoned in favour of such other interests as the 
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poet can devise. Euripides was brilliantly fertile in 
plots. This is what Aristotle means by rpayiKoyraTo^, 
alluding especially to sudden and pathetic reversals 
of situation; for, before Alexander's time, 'tragic' had 
already come near to 'sensational'^. No woman in 
Greek Tragedy is either so human, or so true a 
woman, as the Antigone of Sophokles^. 

Since, as has been seen, Oratory was for the The piattie 

** character at 

Greeks a fine art, it follows that Greek Oratory j;^^^'*^ 
must have, after its own kind, that same typical ^' 
character which belongs to Greek Sculpture and to 
Greek Tragedy. Wherein, then, does it manifest 
this character? We must here be on our guard 
against the great stumblingblock of such inquiries, 
the attempt to find the analogy in the particulars 
and not in the whole. It might be possible to take 
a speech of Demosthenes and to work out the de- 
tails of a correspondence with a tragedy of Sophokles 
or a work of Pheidias ; but such refinements have 
usually a perilous neighbourhood to fantasy, and, 
even when they are legitimate, are apt to be more 
cuiious than instructive. How truly and universally 
Greek Oratory bears the plastic stamp, can be seen 
only when it is regarded in its largest aspects. The 



I The gradual degradation of the 
words rpayo»df(v, rpoy^dio, etc, is 
a painful hint of this. Perhaps the 
nadir has been reached when a 
contemporary of Aristotle's, a 
master, too, of all Attic refine- 
ments, can use rpayto^iai of the 
menaces with which a Macedo- 
nion queen intimidated Athens: 
Hypereides vntp ''Ev^fvimrov col. 
37, Tat rpayijfdias avTijs (i.e. 'OXv/i- 



TTcadof) Ka\ ras Kcenjyopias diptjprjico' 
T€S €a6fi(6a. 

2 To Sophokles, hardly less than 
to Plato, apply the words of Pro- 
fessor Jowett (Introduction to 
the Phaedros, 2nd edit ii. 102), 
* We do not immediately recognize 
that under the marble exterior of 
Greek literature was concealed 
a soul thrilling with spiritual emo- 
tion.' 



S 
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f^^ ^ first point to be observed is that, in Greek Oratory, 
^amriu we Havo a series of types developed by a series of 
artists, each of whom seeks to give to his own type 
the utmost clearness and distinction that he is 
capable of reaching. The same thing is true of 
Tragedy, but not in the same degree; for, in Tragedy, 
the element of consecrated convention was more per- 
sistent ; and, besides, Oratory stood in such manifold 
and intimate relations with the practical life that the 
artist, in expressing his oratorical theory, could ex- 
press his entire civic personality. Hence the men 
who moulded Attic Oratory, whether statesmen or 
not, are good examples of conscious obedience to that 
law of Greek nature which constrained every man to 
make himself a living work of art. * In its poets and 
orators ', says Hegel ^, ' its historians and philoso- 
phers, Greece cannot be conceived from a central 
point unless one brings, as a key to the understand- 
ing of it, an insight into the ideal forms of sculpture, 
and regards the images of statesmen and philosophers 
as well as epic and dramatic heroes from the artistic 
point of view ; for those who act, as well as those 
who create and think, have, in those beautiful days 
of Greece, this plastic character. They are great 
and free, and have grown up on the soil of their own 
individuality, creating themselves out of themselves, 
and moulding themselves to what they were and 
willed to be. The age of Perikles was rich in such 
characters : Perikles himself, Pheidias, Plato, above 
all Sophokles, Thucydides also, Xenophon and So- 
krates, each in his own order, without the perfection 

1 Aostbotik, Part m. Section 2, ch. 1, quoted by Pater, p. 192. 
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of one being diminished by that of the othei-s. They 
are ideal artists of themselves, cast each in one flaw- 
less mould — works of art which stand before ns as 
an immortal presentment of the gods/ 

The plastic character of Greek oratory, — thus 
seen, first of all, in the finished distinction of succes- 
sive types, clearly modelled as the nature that 
wrought them, — is further seen in the individual 
oration. Take it whence we will, from the aere ofi^oiein- 

' O dividtuU 

Antiphon or of Demosthenes, from the forensic, from ^^'^^^^ 
the deliberative or from the epideictic class, two great 
characteristics will be found. First, however little «^«wm 

' line* qf the 

of sustained reasoning there may be, however much Jf,^"'"* 
the argument may be mingled with appeals, re-*" 
miniscences or invectives, everything bears on the 
matter in hand. It is an exertion of art, but of art 
strictly pertinent to its scope. No Greek orator 
could have written such a speech as that of Cicero 
For Archias or For Publius Sextus. In a Greek 
speech the main lines of the subject are ever firm ; 
they are never lost amid the flowers of a picturesque 
luxuriance. Secondly, wherever pity, terror, anger, Jjj'^f, 
or any passionate feeling is uttered or invited, this ^Hiui^y^ 
tumult is resolved in a final calm ; and where such 
tumult has place in the peroration, it subsides before 
the last sentences of all. The ending of the speech 
On the Crown — ^which will be noticed hereafter^ — is 
exceptional and unique. As a rule, the very end is 
calm ; not so much because the speaker feels this to 
be necessary if he is to leave an impression of personal 
dignity, but rather because the sense of an ideal 

* Vol. IL p 415. 
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beauty in humanity and in human speech governs 
his effort as a whole, and makes him desire that, 
where this effort is most distinctly viewed as a whole 
— namely, at the close — ^it should have the serenity 
Attuv^ro- of a completed harmony. Cicero has now and then 
e?mm^ an Attic peroration, as in the Second Philippic and 
the Pro Milone ; more often he breaks off in a burst 
of eloquence — as in the First Catilinarian, the Pro 
Flacco and the Pro Cluentio. Erskine's concluding 
sentences in his defence of Lord George Gordon 
are Attic : — * Such topics might be useful in the 
balance of a doubtful case ; yet, even then, I should 
have trusted to the honest hearts of Englishmen to 
have felt them without excitation. At present the 
plain and rigid rules of justice are sufficient to entitle 
me to your verdict^.' 

This seems the fitting place to touch for a moment 
on a trait of ancient forensic oratory which has some- 
times been noticed with rather exaggerated emphasis, 
and which, it might be objected, is strangely discord- 
ant with the character just described — the disposition 
of Greek as well as Roman orators to indulge in 
personalities of a nature which would be deemed 
highly indecorous in modem times. Their case is 
scarcely, perhaps, mended by the observation that 



The per ton 
alUiesqf 
aneUnt 
oratory. 



^ This calmncBS of tho Greek 
peroration is noticed by Brougham 
in his DUttertation (p. 25), but is 
more fully discussed in his essay 
on Demosthettes, pp . 1 84 f. He docs 
not, however, penetrate to the true 
Greek feeling when he says, ' The 
same chastened sense of beauty 
ichkh forbade a itatue to speak 



the language qf the passionSf re- 
quired that both the whole oration 
and each highly impassioned por- 
tion of it, should close tcith a 
calmness approaching to indiffe- 
rence^ and tameness} There comes 
in the popular modem notion of 
the sculpturesque. 
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the point of honour did not then exist. A more im- 
portant circumBtance to observe is that the language 
in question, however strong, is seldom redundant. 
It finds its place; but it does not overflow; nor 
does it destroy that self-mastery in the speaker on 
which the unity of his utterance depends. From the 
artistic point of view — and from this alone it is now 
being regarded — it is a distressing blemish ; yet not, 
even here, of the order to which it is referred by 
those whose estimate of it is purely modem, since 
it is not permitted to disturb the symmetry or the 
repose of the whole. Unquestionably, the scale of 
life in the Greek republics, and the dialect of the 
aristocracy at Rome, often imparted to the mutual 
criticisms of their orators a parochial character which 
is comparatively rare in the public discussions of the 
present day. Apart from this accident, however, 
modem analogies are, unfortunately, not wanting^ 
The speech against Ktesiphon and the speech against 
Piso certainly contain exceedingly strong phi-ases. 
Catullus, who used the ordinary language of society 
in his day 2, is less euphemistic than Byron. But 
scuirility is not the measure of vituperation. Ancient 
invective concentrated the former. Modern invective 
prefers to difiuse, without diluting, the latter. 

^ Specimens of the language ad- or two of them will bo found in the 
dressed by Coke, then Attorney- Quarter It/ BevieiCy Xo. i:}2, p. 470. 
General, to Raleigh, whose prose- Those who desire further illustra- 
cution he was conducting, will be tions may read, or recall, the de- 
found in a note to Mr Forsyth*s bates in the House of Commons of 
Horteimiu^ p. 45. The phrases May 15 and June 8, 1846. 
are surpassed by nothing in Acs- ' See H. A. J. Munro on Ca- 
chines. Chatham's most effective tullus' 29th Poem in the Journal 
retorts were personalities which of Philology y ii. 1—34 (1869). 
might have saUsfied Cicero. One 
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supeHority The Superiority of Greek oratory to Roman, in 
^J;^ the deliberative and forensic branches alike, has been 

oratory* ' 

recognised by the best critics as well as by the most 
Brougham Competent practical judges. Brougham, who speaks 
with the authority of both characters, brings this 
out with great force and clearness. He says : — 
'In all his (Cicero's) orations that were spoken (for, 
singular as it may seem, the remark applies less to 
those which were only written, as all the Verrine, 
except the first, all the Philippics, except the first 
and ninth, and the Pro Milone), hardly two pages 
can be found which a modern assembly would bear. 
Some admirable arguments on evidence, and the 
credit of witnesses, might be urged to a jury; several 
passages, given by him on the merits of the case, 
and in defence against the charge, might be spoken 
in mitigation of punishment after a conviction or 
confession of guilt; but, whether we regard the 
political or forensic orations, the style, both in respect 
Cicero** of thc reasoninff and the ornaments, is wholly unfit 

orations ^ ^ ' -^ 

iuuriy unfit £^j. ^^q moro scvcrc and less trifling nature of modem 
ncuue or affairs in the senate or at the bar. Now, it is al- 

Bar: ^ ^ ' 

w^jjj««^ together otherwise with the Greek masters ; chang- 
SJiSiJ? ing a few phrases, which the difference of religion 
adapted, and of mauucrs might render objectionable, — mode- 
rating, in some degree, the virulence of invective, 
especially against private character, to suit the 
chivalrous courtesy of modem hostility, — ^there is 
hardly one of the political or forensic orations of the 
Greeks that might not be delivered in similar cir- 
cumstances before our senate or tribunals ^' 

^ Inaugural DUcourse, pp. 122 1 Hume, again, observing that Cicero 
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The main reason of this decided advantage on the ^«»wn* ^ 
part of Greek practical oratory — ^and the epideictic ^S^* 
oratory has a corresponding excellence relatively to Jjj'^jj^*! 
that of the French Pulpit — ^is the business-like 
character already noticed. If everything is not 
logical, everything is at least relevant. Cicero, with 
all his ingenuity, brilliancy and wit, is so apt to 
wander into mere display, and this display is so 
openly artificial, that, as Brougham says, 'nothing 
can be less adapted to the genius of modem elocu- 
tion'. The style of modem debate comes far nearer 
to the Greek than to the Latin. But there are two 
other causes which should be remarked, one es- 
pecially influential in Deliberative, the other in 
Forensic, oratory. The first is that, in the days of ou poutieai 

*l ^ inntratium 

the great Roman eloquence, Rome had no political SJ^jJ^lfaw 
rival. Her discipline and her manners contributed ^^^' 
with her civic security to exempt her citizens from 
sudden or violent emotion. What Claudian^ after- 
wards happily called the vitae Romana quies already 
prevailed. If the paradox of Quintilian^ be true, that 
Demosthenes has plus curae, Cicero plus naturae, it 
is true in this sense alone, that Cicero is an inferior 
artist, and indulges more freely the taste of the 
natural man for ornament. But that Roman oratory 
should be on the whole more artificial than the 
Greek, and more limited in its range of subjects, was 
inevitable. Athens, the antagonist of Sparta or 

is *too florid and rhetorical,' and (Essay xil, Of Eloquence, p. 60.) 

that Greek oratory is * more chaste ^ De sexto constdatu Honorii 

and austere/ adds: — * could it be Augwfti (404 i,D.) v. 150. 

copied, its success would be in- ' x. 1 § 106. 
fallible over a modem assembly.' 
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Thebes, Athens vigilant against Persia or threatened 
by Macedon, was a city in which the inspirations 
of eloquence were not only personal but national. 
/"4i2fc Secondly: the Roman paironus, who pleaded his 
ni^rT client's cause gratuitously, rewarded by the fact that 
all the higher paths of ambition opened directly 
from the forum, had, doubtless, an incentive to 
eloquent declamation which his Attic brother, the 
professional logographoSy did not possess. But he 
had not anything like the same inducement to 
handle his case scientifically. He was a political 
aspirant, not a man settled to a calling; and, from 
a forensic point of view, the element of unreality 
in his position had a strong tendency to vitiate 
his performance by making it, before all things, a 
display. 



Early Tho Icast giftcd people, in the earliest stage of 

oi/^S^, intellectual or political growth, will always or 
usually have the idea, however rude, of a natural 
Twoeondi- oratory. But oratory first begins to have a his- 
pouibuity tory, of which the development can be traced, when 
Airtorif. ^^Q conditions have been fidfiUed. First, that ora- 
tory should be conceived, no longer subjectively, 
but objectively also, and from having been a mere 
faculty, should have become an art. Secondly, that 
ari oration should have been written in accordance 
with the theory of that art. The history of Greek 
oratory begins with Gorgias. The history of Attic 
oratory, properly so called, begins with Antiphon. 
The special attributes and endowments of the 
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Greeks would lead us to expect, before the beginnings 
of an oratorical art, a singularly rich and various 
manifestation of natural eloquence, and also an early 
moment of origin for the art itself. Now, as a tau ap- 
matter of fact, the origin of the art was singularly ^Zt^ a* 
late, relatively to the gifts and to the general *'*'^'^^ 
artistic tendency of the race ; but the causes of this 
delay were external and political. On the other hand, J^rtraordi- 

^ ^ ^ * nary bril- 

no documents of any early society can show an^/JlXS^ic 
exuberance, a brilliancy, a diversified perfection of " ^' 
natural eloquence comparable to that which makes 
one of the chief glories of the Homeric poems. By 
* natural ' is meant, not necessarily unstudied, 
but unsystematic, or antecedent to a theory of 
Rhetoric. The man to whom the gods had sfiven rrjjn^ ^ 

o O ettmiate of 

dyoprjTv^y the power of discourse, — ^that which, with ^^"""^"^ 
beautiful strength, ^vrj, and good sense, <f>p€V€^, 
makes the Homeric triad of human excellences, — 
might cultivate it; but so long as this cultivation 
is empirical, not theoretic, the eloquence which it 
achieves is still natural. From Achilles to Thersites, 
the orators of the Iliad and the Odyssey are indi- nomerie 
vidual. If Achilles alone is a Demosthenes, who had qj^ 
no defects to conquer and no mysteries to learn, 
Nestor is an Isokrates unaided or unembarrassed by 
his system, Telemachos an ingenuous youth who has 
no need of prompting by a Lysias, Odysseus a 
speaker in whom the logical terseness of Isaeos is 
joined to something like the unscrupulous smartness, 
though to nothing like the theatrical splendour, of 
Aeschines. Nor does any oratory that the ancient gll^jj^T" '^ 
world has left approach so nearly as the Homeric to tpuchJ: 
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the modem ideal The reason of this is that the great 
orations of the Iliad are made in debate, and the 
greatest of all are replies, — as the answer of Achilles 
to the envoys in the First Book. Condensed state- 
ment, lucid argument, repartee, sarcasm, irony, 
overwhelming invective, profound and irresistible 
pathos, — all these resources are absolutely com- 
manded by the orators of the Iliad, and all these 
must have belonged to him, or to those, by whom 
tJriJ^lii' *^® Iliad was created. As Mr Gladstone has said ^, 
*^^'***' * Paradise Lost' does not represent the time of 
Charles the Second, nor the 'Excursion' the first 
decades of this century, but ' as, when we find these 
speeches in Homer, we know that there must have 
been men who could speak them, so, from the exist- 
ence of units who could speak them, we know that 
there must have been crowds who could feel them.' 
The no- The Homeric ideal, to shine in eloquence as in 

Jlm^rH' action, to be at once 'a speaker of words and a doer 
civil * of deeds,' *good in counsel, and mighty in war,' 
had ample scope, as far as kings and nobles were 
concerned, in the council and the agora. But the 
eloquence of the commons does not appear to have 
been particularly encouraged by the chiefs, and the 
consummate individuality of an Achilles or an 
Odysseus was no real step towards the development 
of a popular oratory based upon a theory communi- 
cable to all. In the presence of these great debaters 
of the Iliad, the Homeric ^w, when present at all, 
is essentially a layman, confined strictly to the 
critical function and uttering his criticisms, when 

' Studiet on Homer, ni. 107. 
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they find utterance, in the fewest and plamest 
words. Democracy, with its principle of lanriyopLa, — nrn eon- 
the principle that every citizen has an equal right !(^^ 
to speak his mind about the concerns of the city, — '^"'^"^ 
was necessary before a truly civil eloquence could be 
even possible. But, after Democracy had arisen, a 
further condition was needed, — the cultivation of and popidar 

cuUun, 

the popular intelligence. "What is so strikingly 
characteristic of Greek Democracy in the period The/aeuuif 
before an artistic oratory is this, — that the power o£^^^\^% 

^1* I* •(•11 1*1*1 Dtmocrocy. 

public speakmg now exists, mdeed, as a political 
weapon, but, instead of being the great organ by 
which the people wield the commonwealth, is con- 
stantly used by designing individuals against the 
people. It is employed as a lever for changing the 
democracy into a tyranny. Such names as Arista- 
goras, Evagoras, Protagoras, Peisistratos, frequent 
especially in the Ionian colonies, indicate, not the 
growth of a popular oratory, but the ascendancy 
which exceptionally gifted speakers were able to 
acquire, especially in democracies, before oratory 
was yet an accomplishment studied according to a 
method. 

The intellectual turning-point came when Poetry tiu inta- 
ceased to have a sway of which the exclusiveness ^^^^l?- 
rested on the presumption that no thought can i^'S^l/a 
be expressed artistically which is not expressed ^*^- 
metricaUy. So soon as it had been apprehended 
that to forsake poetical form was not necessarily 
to renounce beauty of expression, an obstacle to 
clear reflection had been overcome. Mythology and 
cosmical speculation began to have a rival, — a 
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curiosity withdraftii from the cloud-regions of the 
past or of the InBiiite to the things of practical life. 
And this life itself was growing more complex. The 
present, with its problems which must be solved 
under penalties, was becoming ever more importu- 
. nate, and would no longer suffer men'a thoughts to 
wander in mazes where they could find no end : — 

The riddling Sphinx put dim things firom our minds, 
And wt. aa to the questions at our doors. 

psmai The political turning-point came with the Per- 

T^^^<^ man Wars. Greek freedom was secured against the 
iireiuf^ barbarian. A maritime career was opened to com- 
•"*"■" meree. The Greek nities everywhere came into more 
arndtiuntw activB intetcoarse; and the centre of the Greek world 

priaiargiif 

■*"*'"■ was Athens. The Dorian States, Sparta and Argos, 

had never been favourable to the artistic treatment 

c^ language. Tliis, like all art and science, was 

especially the province of the lonians ; and, for the 

future of oratory, it was of the highest importance 

that the central city of Hellas shoidd be Ionian. 

But, though Athens perfected the art, and soon 

became almost its sole possessor, the first elements 

gritnit were prepared elsewhere. The two principal forces 

«nrf^f« which moulded Attic oratory came froni the East 

*''*^' and the West. One was the Practical Culture of 

Ionia; the other was the Rhetoric of Sicily. 

The theories of the Itmian physicists had not 

been able to interest more than a few, still lees had 

they been able to draw away the mass of the people 

the old poetical faith; nor had the Ionian 

9 made any but the rudest approadies to a 
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written prose. But the national Wars of Liberation 
had quickened all the pulses of civic life. Freedom 
once secured, the new intellectual tendency took 
a definite shape. Men arose who, in contrast 
with the speculative philosophers, undertook to 
give a practical culture. This culture had repre- 
sentatives in every part of Greece. But, while 
in Sicily and Magna Graecia it was engrossed with 
Rhetoric, in Asiatic, and especially Ionian, Hellas 
it was more comprehensive. There, its essence was 
Dialectic, in connexion with a training sometimes 
encyclopaedic, sometimes directed especially to gram- 
mar or to literary criticism. These more compre- 
hensive teachers were known by the general name 
of Sophists^. Those who, like the SicUians, had a 
narrower scope were sometimes called Sophists, but 
were especially and properly called Rhetors. 

Protagoras of Abdera, the earliest of the Sophists Pruagcrat. 
proper, was bom about 485 B.C., and travelled 
throughout Greece, teaching, for about 40 years, from 
455 to 415. The two things by which he is signifi- 
cant for artistic oratory are, his Dialectic, and the 



^ It does not fall within my pro- 
Tinoe to enter on the ' Sophist' con- 
trorersy, to which, in this country, 
eminent scholars have lately given 
a new life. But I would invite the 
reader's attention to a note, on 
p. 130 of my second volume, as to 
the use of the word by Isokrates. 
And I would record my general 
agreement with the reasoned de- 
velopment of Grote's view by Mr 
H. Sidgwick, m the 'Journal of 
Fhaology,* Vol. IV. No. 8 (1872). 



For the details given here re- 
specting particular Sophists or 
Rhetors, I have used chiefly :— (1) 
Cope's papers on the Sophists and 
the Sophistical Rhetoric, in the 
Journal qf Classical and Sacred 
Phildoffy,!. 145— 188,n.l39— 169, 
III. 34—80 : (2) Westermann, Qesch. 
der Beredsamkeity pp. 36 — 48 : 
(3) Blass, die Attische Beredsam- 
keit von Gorgias his zu Lysias, 
pp. 1—78. 
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Commonplaces which he made his pupils commit to 
memory. His Dialectic is famous for its undertaking 
to make the weaker cause the stronger. One of the 
uses of Rhetoric, as Aristotle says, is to succour truth 
when truth is imperilled by the weakness of its 
champion; but this is not the place to inquire 
whether Protagoras intended, or how far he was 
bound to foresee, an immoral application. As a 
mental discipline, his Dialectic was important to 
oratory, not merely by its subtlety, but by its treat- 
ment of the rhetorical syllogism. The prepared 
topics which his pupils learned seem to mark a 
stage when public speaking in general was no longer 
purely extemporary, but when, on the other hand, 
the speech was not, as in Antiphon's time, wholly 
written. In regard to language, Protagoras insisted 
on opOoeneia — i, e, a correct accidence : but there is 
no proof that he sought to make a style ; both the 
Ionic fragment in Plutarch^ and the myth in Plato ^ 
are, for the prose of the time, simple, and they are 
free from the Gorgian figures. 
prodikot, ProdLkos of Keos — the junior by many- years of 

Protagoras — was neither, like the latter, a dialec- 
tician nor a rhetor of the Siceliot type, but rather, 
like Hippias, the teacher of an encyclopaedic culture. 
There is no reason to think that he, any more than 
Protagoras or Hippias, concerned himself with the 
artistic oratory of Gorgias. Xenophon gives in the 
Memorabilia^ a paraphrase of the 'Choice of Hera- 

* Plut napafivOririKos irpos^AiroX- * Plat Protag, pp. 320 D — 328 0. 
X«Moir, c. 33 {Moral, p. 118), T«ir » ii. L §§ 21—33. Xen. calls it 
yap vUmv m^miSk— ^Ifu^xavt^y. to (rvyyfmfifia to irepl 'HpaxXcovr. 
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kles' as related by Prodikos in his fable called 
*fl/)at. When Philostratos' says that he need not 
describe the style of Prodikos because Xenophon 
has sketched it, he is refuted by Xenophon himself, 
who observes that the diction of Prodikos was 
more ambitious than that of his paraphrase^. There 
are certainly confusions of synonyms which the 
Platonic Prodikos distinguishes^; and the only 
safe inference appears to be that, however faithfiil 
Xenophon may have been to the matter of the 
fable, he is a witness of no authority for its form. 
The true point of contact between Prodikos and the 
early Rhetoric is his eflTort to discriminate words 
which express slight modifications of the same idea, 
and which, therefore, were not ordinarily distin- 
guished by poets or in the idiom of daily life. How- 
ever unscientific his effort may have been, it at least 
represented a scientific tendency, which soon set its 
mark on literature as well as on thought. Two men 
who are said to have been pupils of Prodikos — 
Euripides and Isokrates — show clear traces^of it; 
but, for reasons which will appear further on, it is 
especially distinct in the earliest phase of artistic 
oratory — in Antiphon, and above all in Thucydides. 

Hippias of EUs is of no immediate significance mppioi. 



» Vit, Sophist, p. 16 (Kayser), 
Koi ri iuf xap€ucrfipi(pni€¥ rrf¥ rod 
UpodUav yXmrraiff S*Po<l>mvTos av- 
rijif iKoifSs viroypa^vTos ; 

' Mem, n. i. § 3i, ovrtt nms 
duoKfi (di^xct?) npodiKos Tfjv in 
^Aptrijs 'Hpa^Xfow irai^fv<rn', ciw'a^ 
>7<re iiivTOi rat ywofias tri fifya- 
k€toT€pois pruuLtTiV fj cy«& VV¥, 



' As Blass points out {Le.\ 
Xenophon {Mem. ii. i. § 24) makes 
Prodikos use ripnfvOaiy ^dtaOaif 
(v(l)paiv€(r0at, indisting^shably : 
whereas Plato (Prot. 337 o) makes 
Prodikos appropriate ^<^pai¥Ma-6a% 
to intellectual, rid«rdai to sensuous 
pleasure. 
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for our subject. Neither Dialectic nor Rhetoric 
was included, or at least prominent, in the large 
circle of arts and sciences which he professed to 
teach. Economics, Ethics and Politics — *the faculty 
of managing public affairs along with his own^* — 
formed his especial province. Like all the other 
Sophists, he touched, of course, the domain of 
grammar and prosody ; his Tpcutfcos \6yo^'^y a dialogue 
between Nestor and Neoptolemos, made pretensions 
to elegance of style, but probably not of a poetical 
or Gorgian cast^ ; and, in Plato, Hippias assigns, 
not his oratory, but his political insight, as the 
ground of his selection as an ambassador by the 
Eleans \ 

Thrasymachos of Chalkedon stands in a far 
riper and more definite relation to Attic rhetorical 
prose, and wiU more properly be noticed in con- 
nexion with the progress from Antiphon to Lysias, 
when we come to look back on the development 
as a whole ^ 
Bummary:. Thcso, thcu, wcro the two things by which the 
unu^k Eastern or Ionian school of practical culture pre- 
^t^ pared the ground for Attic oratory : first and chiefly, 
popular Dialectic ; secondly, in the phrase of Pro- 
tagoras, orthoepy — ^attention to correctness in speak- 
ing or writing. In contrast with the Eastern 

^ Plat. Hipp, Mai, 282 B, rh ytowr&p e/c froiiyruc^ff ovoficpra, Vit. 

KcX TO. drjfioa'ia irpamiv dvpatrdai Sophist p, 15 {KslJWt). 
firra rmv tdiW. Cf. Cope in Joum, * Plat /. c, p. 281 {ad inii.) He 

Clctss. and Sacr, PkiL in. 63. is a dtKOirr^s koi &yy(\o£ r&v Xoya)i/ 

' Plat. I, e, p. 286 a. ot av napa r»y iroXtmv iKafmav 

' PhilostratoB, at least, sars of Xiytavrai, 
Hippias that he wrote * powerfully * See Vol. ii. ch. xxiii. 
aud naturally,' tU okiya icara^cv- 
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Dialectic stands the Western Rhetoric. In contrast 
with the Ionian study of correct diction, opOoeireuL, 
stands the Sicilian study of beautiful diction, eviireuL. 

Deeper causes than a political crisis fitted Sicily ii. th* 

, , Sicilian 

to become the birthplace of Rhetoric. The first cause ^^""^^ 
was the general character of the Sicilian Greeks. 
Thucydides remarks that the quick and ad ventur- c»«mc<«r 
ous Athenians, who were often benefited by Lace- g5^jjj[» 
daemonian slowness or caution, found most for- 
midable adversaries in the Syracusans just because 
the Syracusans were so like themselves^ ; and this 
resemblance, we have good reason to suppose, in- 
cluded the taste for lively controversy and the 
passion for lawsuits described by Aristophanes in 
the Wctsps. 'An acute people, with an inborn love of 
disputation ', is the description of the Sicilians which 
Cicero quotes from Aristotle^ : ' Sicilians are never 
80 miserable '. he says in one of the Verrine speeches. 
' that they cannot make a happy joke^ '. The popu- £^"^JL# 
lation thus gifted had, further, gone through the^^^^an 
same poUtical phases as Athens ; through aristocracy ^ 
they had arrived at tyranny, and through tyranny 
at a democracy. The flourishing age of the Sicilian tju Ag* 



Tyrants — the early part of the fifth century B.Q. — sicuian 



of the 
SicUii 
Tyrantt, 

was illustrated by art and literature, by the lyric 
poetry which, native to Ionia, foimd its most splendid 
theme in the glory of these Dorian princes of the 
West, and by a home-growth of Comedy, the crea- 
tion of Phormis and Epicharmos. It was in 466 rh^p^o- 

^ erotic Htwh 



ItUion, 



* fidkiara o/iotorpoiroi, Thuc VIII. ^ Cic. In Verr. iv. 43 ad fin, 

96. Cf. Quint vl3§41. 

« Cic. Brut. xii. § 46. 
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that Thrasybulos, last of the Gelonian dynasty, was 
expelled and that a democracy was established at 
Syracuse. Somewhat later, a democracy arose at 

IfcJJS^*' **^ ^^^S®^^^^ ^^' I^^P^^^ li^® was now as exuberant 
Dmocraq/, jj^ Slclly as it was at Athens after the Persian 

Wars ; but, with its mixture of races, it was less 
fortunately tempered; its vigour, instead of glow- 
ing with the sense of national welfare secured 
against aliens, had the feverish vehemence of a domes- 
tic reaction; and hence we should be prepared to 
find these younger democracies showing almost at 
once some features which do not appear in the 
elder Athenian democracy until the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. But it was neither by the 
turbulent rivalries of the popular assembly, nor by 
ctreum^ the natural growth of crvKo^avriicfj or pettifogging, 
uw^ which ^YiB^t the formulation of Ehetoric as an Art was 
Art^^^ immediately caused. The absolute princes of Sicily 
had done as they listed. They had banished, they 
Dtrana*- had confiscatcd, — ^like Dionysios I. in later times, 
5^*5^/ they had efiaced towns and transferred populations, — 
they had turned all things upside-down. When 
they were driven out, and when governments arose 
based on the equality of citizens before the law, a 
ciaima crowd of Bfifffrieved claimants presented themselves 

thence ^^ ^ 

ariMing. whorevcr that law had a seat. ' Ten years ago ', 
this one would say, ' Hieron banished me from 
Syracuse because I was too much a democrat, and 
gave my house on the Epipolae to Agathokles, 
who stUl lives among you ; I ask the people to 
restore it to me.' 'When Gelon razed our city', 
another would say, 'and divided the lands among 
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his friends, we were commanded to dwell at Selinus, 
where I have lived many years; my fathers land 
was given to a favourite of the tyrant's, whose first 
cousin still holds it ; I ask you to insist on this 
man making restitution.' Claims of this kind 
would be innumerable. And, besides those which 
were founded in justice, a vast number of false 
claims would be encouraged by the general presump- 
tion that the rights of property had been universally 
deranged. If, twenty years after the Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland, a government had arisen of 
such a nature as to make it worth people's while 
to dispute every possession taken under that settle- 
ment in the Ten Counties, the state of things which 
would have ensued would have borne some resem- 
blance to that which prevailed throughout Sicily, 
but especially at Syracuse, in 466 b.c.^ 

Now, if we consider what would be, as a rule. General 
the characteristics of claims to property made under ^~J 
such conditions, we shall find that they throw a 
significant light on the little which is expressly 
recorded in regard to the first artists of Rhetoric. 
First, such claims would, as a rule, go several years 
back, and would often require for their elucidation 
that a complicated mass of details should be stated 
or arranged. Secondly, such claims would often 
lack documentary support; the tablets proving a 
purchase, a sale, or a contract, would, in many or 
most cases, h3,ve been lost or destroyed, and the 

^ Those who wish to test the ao- Cromwellian Settlement by Mr 
curacy of this illustration are J. P. Prendergast (Longmans, 
referred to the History of the 1666.) 
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claimant would have to rely chiefly on inferences 

from other facts which he could substantiate. 

^^ If, then, we imagine a man conceiving the idea 

cUiivMnu: ^^^ thcse innumerable claimants want help, and 

that the occupation of helping them may be a 

way to notoriety or gain, in what particular forms 

is it probable that he would have tried to render 

1. skm in this help ? He would have seen, first, that people 

/a«t#; must be assisted to deal with an array of complex 

facts ; they must be taught method. He would 

have seen, secondly, that they must be assisted 

to dispense with documentary or circumstantial 

1 sHK in evidence : th^y must be riven hints as to the best 

arguing ' ^ o 

^ui^!^ mode of arguing from general probabilities. 

BmpedokUi. Diogcncs Lacrtios quotes a statement of Aristotle 
that Empedokles was the inventor of Rhetoric, as 
Zenon of Dialectic^. The more cautious phrase of 
Sextus Empiricus^ (also from Aristotle), which 
Quintilian translates, is that Empedokles hi^oke 
ground {KeKLvrjKevaL, aliqiia moiisse) in Rhetoric. 
Assuredly the poet and philosopher of Agrigentum 
created, at least, no rhetorical system. His oratory — 
which, after the fall of Thrasydaeos in 472, found 
political scope in resistance to a restoration of the 
tyranny — however brilliant, was practical only ; and 
his analogy— so far as the wanderings of his later 

* Diog. vm. 67, 'AptoTOTtfXiyr 'O/iiyptitor. Twining notices (Vol. i. p. 

y fV ry a'o(t>urTJ <f>ri<rt wp»Tov 'Efi- 249) tho apparent discrepancy be- 

ntboKkta priropucvjv cvpcty, Z^vtoya tween this statement and that in 

dc dcoXcieriiciiy. In his lost work the Poetics c, 1. — ^tliat Empedokles 

vfpi voirjT^Vy Arist. (as quoted by and Homer have ov^v koivov ytXi^v 

Diog. /. c.) said that Empedokles ro fitrpov, 
was dcivoff trcpi njy <f>pcurw and * VIL 6 : Quint. III. 1 § 8. 

luTa<t>opiK6t^ as well as generally 
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years and the union of care for studied expression 
with a doctrine give the semblance of such — is, at 
least, more with the Sophists of proper Greece than 
with the Sicilian Rhetors. 

The founder of Rhetoric as an Art was Korax^orAur. 
of Syracuse. He had enjoyed some poUtical con- 
sideration in the reign of Hieron (478 — 467 B.C.), 
and was probably several years older than Em- 
pedokles. The law-suits which followed the estab- 
lishment of the democracy are said to have given 
him the idea of drawing up, and committing to 
writing, a system of rules for forensic speaking. 
This was his ri^xyi or Art of Rhetoric — the earhest 
theoretical Greek book, not merely on Rhetoric, but in 
any branch of art. There is no mention of speeches 
composed by him either for himself or for others. 
Nor, except the story of his law-suit with Tisias, is 
there any evidence that he taught Rhetoric for pay. 
In regard to the contents of his * Art ' two facts Treatue </ 

, Koraxon 

are known which are of mterest. They are pre-^*^**^- 
cisely those which, as has been shown, we should 
have expected to find. First, he gave rules for 
arrangement — dividing the speech into five parts — Arrange- 
proem, narrative, arguments (ayolj/cs), subsidiary re- 
marks {irapiKfiaa-Ls) and peroration^. Secondly y he The topic t/ 
illustrated the topic of general probability, bringing 
out its two-edged application : e. gr. if a physically 
weak man is accused of an assault, he is to ask, 
'Is it probable that / should have attacked him?*; 
if a strong man is accused, he is to ask, * Is it 

^ The aywvis and naptKpaa-is are legomena to Ilermogenes, Spen- 
thtuB explaiued in the Greek pro- gel, oi/yoycoy^ rr^i^v, p. 25. 
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probable that I should have committed an assault 
in a case where there was sure to be a presump- 
tion against me?'. Nothing could be more sugges- 
tive of the special circumstances in which the art 
of Rhetoric had its birth. The same topic of 
Probability holds its place in the Tetralogies of 
Antiphon^. But its original prominence was, in 
truth, a Sicilian accident^. 

Tisias, the pupil of Korax, must have been bom 
about 485 B.C. We hear that he was the master of 
Lysias at the colony of Thurii (founded in 443 B.C.), 
and of the young Isokrates at Athens — about 4 1 8 B.C. ; 
Pausanias makes him accompany Gorgias to Athens 
in 427 B. c. ; and speaks of him as having been 
banished from Syracuse ^ Whatever may be the 
worth of these details, the main facts about Tisias 
are clear. He led the wandering life of a Sophist. 
And in his Art of Rhetoric — the only work of his 
which antiquity possessed — he followed his master 
in further developing the topic of Probability*. 

Those who bring a scientific spirit to the study 
of Attic oratory need not be cautioned against 
allowing what is ignoble, puerile, or even immoral in 
the earliest Greek Rhetoric to prejudice their esti- 



* Soe below, pp. 47 ffi 

* This topic of fiicof — ^the great 
weapon of the early Rhetoric — 
Btands ninth among those topics 
of the fallacious enthymeme which 
Aristotle enumerates in Rhet, ii. 
24— a chapter which, for his 
Rhetoric^ is what the v^pi a-ottna- 
TiAttv €\tyx<ov is for the T*rpica, 
The fallacy arises from the 
omission to distinguish between 



abstract and particular probability. 
Arist illustrates it by the verses 
of Agathon : — ' Perhaps one might 
call this very thing a probability,—: 
that many improbable things will 
happen to men/ 'Of this topic' 
says Aristotle {Rh. ii. 24 § 9) ' the 
Treatise of Korax is made up/ Cf. 
Spengel, frvvaytay^ t€xpSv pp. 30 f. 

3 Pausan. vi. 17 § 8. 

* Plat. PJtaedr. 267 A, 273 A— c. 
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mate of the real services afterwards rendered both 
to language and to thought by the conception of 
expression as an art. Popular sentiment is univer- 
sally against new subtleties. To gauge the morality 
of the early Rhetoric by the feeling of the people 
would be as unreasonable as to judge Sokrates on 
the testimony of the Clouds. The real meaning of i;«a/ «,«,«- 
the story about the lawsuit between Korax and ??«"«« 
Tisias lies in its illustration of the people's feeling. 
Korax^ suing Tisias for a fee, argued that it must be 
paid whether he gained or lost his cause; if he 
gained, xmder the verdict; if he lost, because the 
success of his pupil proved the fee to have been 
earned; Tisias inverted the dilemma; and the judges 
dismissed them both with the comment, * bad crow, 
bad eggs.' What this really expresses is not the 
character of the earliest Rhetoric, but its grotesque 
unpopularity. 

Gorgias is a man of whose powers and merits oorgia.. 
it is extremely difficult for us now to form a 
clear or impartial notion. This is not, however, 
because the portrait of him in Plato is so vivid. 
Nothing more distinguishes Plato from later sati- 
rists of like keenness than his manner of hinting the 
redeeming points of the person under dissection; 
and, whenever Gorgias comes in — whether in the 
dialogue that bears his name or elsewhere — it may 
be discerned (I venture to think) that Plato's pur- 
pose was to bring out an aspect of the man — ^that 
aspect which he considered most important — but 
that he allowed, and was writing for those who 
knew, that there was another side to the picture. 

k 
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This other side is suggested by the fact that Gorgias 
had at least some influence on a man of such intel- 
lectual power as Thucydides, on one so highly culti- 
vated as the tragic poet Agathon, and on so shrewd 
a judge of practical ability as Jason of Pherae. The 
difficulty of now estimating Gorgias comes from 
this, — that he was an inventor whose originality it 
is hard for us to realise^ but an artist whose faults 
are to us peculiarly glaring. Go:giaa of Leontlni 
was bom about 485 B.o. Tradition made him the 
pupU of Empedokles; but their nearness in age 
makes this unlikely. That they knew each other 
is probable enough. Gorgias, lifce Protagoras, began 
with natural phUosophy; and, after employing 
Eleatic methods to combat Eleatic conclusions, 
turned from a field of which he held himself to have 
T»*i>ro. proved the barrenness. The practical culture to 
flS^* which he next addressed himself differed both from 
i^%£ that of the Eastern Sophists and from that of the 
Sicilian Rhetors. It was foimded neither upon Dialec- 
^u< oro/wTf. tic nor upon a systematic Bhetoric. Its basis was 
Oratory considered as a faculty to be developed 
empirically. Whether Gorgias left a written Art or 
not, is doubtful ; it seems more probable that he did 
not^ ; and his method of teaching — which reappears 
a century and a half later with the beginnings of 
Asianism^ — crested on the oommission to memory of 
prepared passages. These passages were especially 
such as might serve to magnify the speaker's theme 
(av^o-ts) or to bring out the enormity of a wrong 
(Scti^o-ts). Beautifiil and effective expression (Xc^ts) 

» On this point see Blass, p. 53. "See VoL n. eh. xxiv. 
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was the one great object. Gorgias seems to have 
given little or no heed to the treatment of subject- 
matter, — ^to invention or management; or even to 
that special topic of Probability which was already 
engaging so much of the attention of Rhetoric. He 
was himself a man with a brilliant gift for language. 
His general conception was simple enough, but, for 
his own day and world, both bold and original 
If the feculty of expression is cultivated to the right 
point, and is combined with a certain amount of 
general information, it will carry all before it. Just 
in the spirit in which Vivian Grey is described as 
saying to himself ' knowledge is power', Gorgias said 
to himself, * expression is power.' He considered 
the gift in its relation to victory, and this vic- 
tory not to be such narrow and painful success 
as was prepared by the pedantries of the rhetors, 
but dazzling and world-wide. Everything recorded 
of the man suggests his immense self-confidence, his 
capacity for sustained work, his exuberant vitality, 
and, above all, his power of doing what a new style 
would not have done without other gifts — setting 
the fashion to the ambitious among the rising gene- 
ration, or even exciting a popular enthusiasm. InEUAnt 
427 B. c. the Leontmes sent an embassy to Athens, ^****"- 
praying for help in their war with Syracuse. * At 
the head of the envoys,' says Diodoros*, *was 
Gorgias the rhetor, a man who far surpassed all his 

^ ZIL 53, rf (fylCom Ttjs Xc- Koi wapiaoit koI ofiocorcXfimMp Koi 

(€»6 ^^hrXii^t rout *ABfiyaiovt Mpois roiovroit. On these, see 

Brrat cv^uctf Koi ^iXoXoyovfy dxa- Vol. IL pp. 64 f« 
^povfrw 6wn$mit jcal l(roKiSkoi9 
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contemporaries in oratorical force. He astonished 
the Athenians, with their quick minds and their 
fifS*^ love of eloquence, by the foreign fashion (t^ ^evi- 
^''*^'"^' iovri) of his language' — and by figures which the 
historian proceeds to enumerate. Now Gorgias 
appears to have always spoken and written in the 
Attic dialect — not in the ordinary Sicilian Doric, 
nor in the Ionic of Leontini^. The to ^euitflv of 
Diodoros is that * foreign ' air which Aristotle in his 
Bhetoric calls to ^^.vikov^^ and which, for Athenians 
at least, was capable, when rightly used, of being 
a charm in oratory. There is no word which will 

m 

exactly translate it, but it is nearly akin to what 
we mean by ' distinction.' That which was, to the 
Athenians, to ^ei/itfiv^ or the element of distinction, 

iu poetical in the Sicilian's speaking, was its poetical character ; 
and this depended on two things— the use of poeti- 
cal words, and the use of symmetry or assonance 
between clauses in such a way as to give a strongly 
marked prose-rhythm and to reproduce, as far as 
possible, the metres of verse. The only considerable 
fragment of Gorgias extant is that from the Funeral 
Oration — ^for the Palamedts and the Helen are now 
generally admitted to be later imitations. A few 

sjmimm sentences from this will give the best idea of his 

frcmhiM 

Bpttaphiot. manner : — 

fiafyrvpia^ Sc tovto)v Tpoiraut ioTrjaavTO t^v ttoXc- 
fiUov^ A109 lih/ dyaXfiaTOt tovtow he dvadijfiaTaf ovk 

^ Blass, p. 52. ro (ra<f>cr Ka\ to fjb^ xal rb (eviKop 

> (0.g.) Arist RheL m. 2 § 3, dio tx'i fiakurra 1; fitTa4»pd. And III. 

dft ifoulp itprjp rijv dwXtKTmr 7 § 11, ra (tua fi£Kiara dpfioTm 

OaviMafrral yap t£w airovrw €lo'lp' Xtyovri ira%rucwr. 
ijdd di r6 BavfMcrrop, So i5. § 8, 
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aTTetpoi ovTC ifi<f>vTov *Ap€os ovre voiiCfuov ipdroiv ovre 
it/onXCov ipiZos ovT€ <f>iXoK(iXov elpTJvqSf (re/ivol [lev 

TTpOS TOVS 0€OVS T^ StfCatft), OCUOl hk TTpOS TOVS TOKCaS 

Tg OepaireC^, Si/caiot irpos tov^ ootovs r^ icrej), cvcrc/Scis 
o^ Trpos Tovs <f>Ckovs rg Trtorct. Toiyapovv avrcjv arro^ 
daaf6vT(t3V 6 iroOos ov (rwairtdavep, aXX* dddparos iv 
ovK oura)/iaroi9 <rcJ/Liao"t ^^ ov ^civroipK 

It may be hard now to understand how Quch bu great 

^ , popularitg 

a style can have moved to transports "of delight men taiui^ 
who lived among the works of Pheidias and Iktinos, «to««. *^ 
who knew the prose of Herodotos, and whose ears 
were familiar with Homer, with Aeschylos and with 
Sophokles. It is more difficult still, perhaps, to 
realize that the invention of this style was a proof 
of genius. Gorgias was the first man who definitely 
conceived how literary prose might be artistic. That 
he should instinctively compare it with the only 
other form of literature which was already artistic, 
namely poetry, was inevitable. Early prose neces- 
sarily begins by comparing itself with poetry. Gor- 
gias was a man of glowing and eager power; he 
carried the assimilation to a length which seeiQs 
incredibly tasteless now. But let it be remembered 
that the interval between Gorgias and Thucydides, 
in some passages of the historian's speeches, is not 
so very wide. And if the enthusiasm of the Ekkle- 
sia stiQ seems incomprehensible, let it be remem- 
bered that they felt vividly the whole originality of 
the man, and did not at all see that his particular 
tendency was mistaken. It was only by and by, 
and after several compromises, that men found out 

> Sauppe, Or. Att. n. 130. 
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the difference between to eppvOfiov and to eSpvOixov, 
between verse and rhythmical prose ; namely, that 
rhythm is the framework of the former but only the 
fluent outline of the latter. If a style is new and 
forcible, extravagances will not hinder it from being 
received with immense applause at its first appear- 
ance. Then it is imitated until its originality is 
forgotten and its defects brought into relief. In the 
maturity of his genius, Lord Macaulay pronounced 
the Essay on Milton to be 'disfigured by much gaudy 
and ungraceful ornament.' Gorgias was the founder 
of artistic prose; and his faults are the more ex- 
cusable because they were extravagant. Granting 
the natural assumption that prose was to be a kind 
of poetry, then Gorgias was brilliantly logical ; and, 
83 the event proved, his excesses did good service 
by calling earlier attention to the fallacy in his 
theory. Allowing, however, all that has been ad- 
vanced above, it might still seem strange that 
Gorgias should have had this reception from the 
Assembly which, within three years, had been listen- 
ptrikUi, ing to Perikles. But the true question is whether 
wathu Perikles had aimed at ffiving to his eloquence the 
£5Sii finish of a literary form. Suidas says that Perikles 
was the first who ccMnposed a forensic speech before 
delivering it; his predecessors had extemporised*. 
Cicero says that Perikles and Alkibiades are the 
most ancient authors who have left authentic writ- 
ings^. Quintilian, however, thinks that the com- 

1 Suidas ». V. ncpucX^p; pqr^p * Cic. Ds Orai. IL § 93, anti- 

Kol ^lutytuyoSf oims irpArot ypaw qtdsnmi fere eunt, quorum qui^ 

rhw Xoyoy fV ^atmipl^ curt, rmp dem ecripta coneient: where the 

ir^ ovrov <r;((cdia{ovniffi 'ooDstent' MeiiiB to imply that the 
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positions extant under the name of Ferikles are not 
worthy of his reputation, and that, as others had 
coniectured, they were spurious^. Plutarch says fi&i&m«irf 
positively that Perikles has left nothing written 
(eyypa(l>ov) except decrees^. The antithesis meant 
by eyypa^v is with those sayings of Perikles which 
tradition had preserved ; especially those bold similes 
from nature and life to which reference will be made 
in considering the style of Antiphon ^. The speeches Thicydu 
in Thucydides doubtless give the general ideas of |JJg2/ 
Perikles with essential fidelity; it is possible, fiir- 
ther, that they may contain recorded sayings of his 
like those in Aristotle : but it is certain that they 
cannot be taken as giving the form of the statesman's 
oratory. Like the other speeches, they bear the 
stamp of a manner which was not so fully developed 
until after his death. Perikles as an orator is best v<Mca of 
known to us from the brief but emphatic notices of 
the impression which he made. * This man,' says 
Eupolis, 'whenever he came forward, proved him- 
self the greatest orator among men : like a good 
runner, he could give the other speakers ten feet 

start, and win Bapid you call him; but, besides 

his swiftness, a certain persuasion sat upon his lips 
—such was his spell : and, alone of the speakers, 



question of authenticity had been 
examinecL But in Brut. § 27 
he lays, more doubtfully, Ante 
Peridemf euivu icripta quasdam 
ferurUuVy littera nuUa est quae 
quidem omatum aliquem habecU. 
^ Quint m. 1 § 12, Equidem 
non reptrio qutcqua^ tanta elo- 
quentias fama dignum; idsoque 



minus miror esse qui nihil ah 
eo scriptum patent, haec autem 
quae /eruntur ab aliis esse com- 
posita. 

' Plut Pericl, C. 8, tyypa^op 
fi€V ovdiv ajroXcXoiirc w\rjv tw ^-> 
<l>ia'fjLarc»v' dirofiprffiovtvtrai dc 
oXtya vavratraa-iv, 

> Below, pijK 27 f. 
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he ever left his sting in the hearers^.' When 
Aristophanes is describing the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, 'Perikles the Olympian/ he says, 'was 
thundering and Ughtening and putting Greece in a 
ludittinc tumult^' Unique as an Athenian statesman, Peri- 
kles must have been in two respects unique also as 
an Athenian orator ; — first, because he occupied such 
a position of pergonal ascendancy as no man before 
or after him attained ; secondly, because his thoughts 
and his moral force won him such renown for elo- 
quence as no one else ever got from Athenians 
without the further aid of artistic expression. His 
manner of speaking seems to have been tranquil, 
stately to a degree which Plutarch seems inclined 
to satirize^, but varied by occasional bursts having 
the character of lofty poetry*. 



* A. Kpartaros ovros ryci^cr* 
dv3ptoir»v Xcyciy | oircrc naplKBoi^ 
X^OTTtp ayaSoi bpofifjs \ cV dciea 
irodSp jpti \ty«»v TOV£ pj^Topat, 
B. raxifP Xryciff ptv' irpor dc y 
avTov T^ i*a;(€i | ntiBta rtr iw€ica3i(tv 
cVl roZff x^^*^^^' I ovT»s cKi^Xf i* Koi 
liovoi t£v prjTop^v \ to Ktvrpop ry- 
KartXiiiTi rois aicpooiptvoit, Eupo- 
lis, Afjfioi, Botho Fraff, Cam. i. 
162, where the ancient citations of 
this famous passage are brought 
together. See (e.g.) Cic Qnint 
XII. 10. Brut. § 38. 

* At. A eh. 630; 

» Plut. Per. c. 6. 

* Cf. Mr Watkiss Lloyd's 'Age 
of Perikles' i. 159 (speaking of the 
sweetness of Yoice and facile swift- 
ness which distinguished the elo- 
cution of Perikles): — 'The com- 
bination of power, rapidity, and 



fascination that is thus avouched, 
is probably not so much explained 
by, as it explains, the tradition of 
his obligations to such varied in- 
structors as Anaxagoras, Damon, 
and A8pasla...To Plato, Perikles 
was still, though only by tra- 
ditional reputation, the most ac- 
complished of all orators' (Phaedr. 
p. 269 E, frayro»y Tiktararos tls r^p 
ptfropiKxiv.) — As Mr Lloyd says, 
Plato seems inclined there to con- 
nect this excellence of Perikles 
with a study of psychology under 
Anaxagoras: though the Ph€iedo 
p. 97 B implies that Anaxagoras 
did not enter on such inquiries. 
Undoubtedly psychology is what 
Plato in the Phaedros is recom- 
mending, first of all, to Isokrates ; 
see on this, Blass, I$okrates und 
liaios, p. 29. 
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The earliest of those Athenian orators who have Bi9tory ^f 

Athenian 

left writings is not the disciple of him who mostg^^^e* 
represented the new art of oratory. Antiphon was "^ 
chiefly formed, not by the new Oratory, but by the « diti^u, 
new Rhetoric, not by Gorgias but by Tisias. The S?%; 
influence of Gorgias meets us somewhat, of course, lo^wic. 
even in Antiphon, but far more decidedly in Thu- 
cydides, and then, chastened to a form of which its 
beginnings had little promise, in Isokrates. Thoiwietorie 
second half of the fifth century at Athens had al- {^^^ 
ready given a place in the popular life to the new.^^«OB.c. 
culture. While Comedy set itself against that cul- 
ture. Tragedy had been more compliant. No con-2v«v«fy. 
trast could be more significant than that between 
the singular barrenness of the trial-scene in the 
EuToenideSj or the measured controversies of the 
AjaXf and the truly forensic subtleties of the Orestes. 
Nor was the exercise only mimic. Already the 
public advocates {cnnrqyopoi) formed a class. The^^««*'« 
private advocate was forbidden to take money. 
Hence he usually begins by defining the personal 
interest which has led him to appear. In the next 
century, at least, the law was not strictly observed*; 
private advocacy was often paid ; and it is not rash 

^ LykuTgos thus speaks of the tJiem for pay* — fua-Bov awanoXo' 
mercenary adyocacy which in his yovfuvoit del rois icpipofityois. — But 
time had become a tolerated prac- the real error both of Greece and 
tice, Kara Afa>icpdrovp § 138 (circ. of Rome (until, at some time be- 
330 B.O.): — 'I am astonished if fore Justinian, Tngan's renewal of 
you do not see that your extreme the Lex Cincia was repealed), lay 
indignation is well deserved by in their refusal to recognise Ad- 
men who, €Uthough they have no yocacy as a profession. See, on 
tie whatever either qf kinehip or the theory, Forsyth, Ilortennue, 
qf/riendihipteiththeaectuedper- pp. 377fil 
eom^ conlimmUy help in defending 
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to suppose that this practice was as old as the fre- 
quency of litigation. 
AOimt fhM But while literary fashion or private need thus 
«»tf otQr lent their aid, greater and older causes than these 
had prepared Athens to be the home of Civil Oratory. 
£^^ The chief importance of Grecian histoiy depends on 
** cFr««ir#. tjj^jg^ tjjg^t tj^e Greeks are the first people from whom 

we can leam any lessons in the art of ruling men 
according to law^. While all the nations with 
which the Greeks came in contact were governed 
more or less despoticaUy, the Greek cities alone were 
governed politicaUy. No Persian or Egyptian had 
any conception of the principle that both sides of a 
public question should be fedrly heard, that it should 
be decided by the opinion of the civic majority, and 
that the minority should be bound by this decision. 
Every Greek city, be it planted where it might, at 
the Pillars of Herakles or on the shores of the Inhos* 
pitable Sea, was perfectly familiar with this doctrine. 
Sometimes a tyrant forcibly suspended its operation, 
sometimes an oligarchy capriciously narrowed its 
scope, but it was known wherever the Greek tongue 
Thu was spoken. In democratic Athens, more than in 
^2^ any other Greek city, this doctrine was no specula- 
tive opinion, no occasional motive, but the present 
and perpetual spring of public action ; nor did any 
goddess of the pantheon receive a tribute more 
fitting or more sincere than that which Athenians 
^S^SSiJft* annually laid on the altar of Persuasion ^. It has 

* Freeman, • General ^Sketch of mocracy' (Second Series, no. ly.). 
Bii]'i^>ean History,' ch. n.§ 3 : and « laokr. Antid. (Or. xv.) § 249, 
the esny on 'The Athenian De- r^r fuV yap HciM pay nSr Btmv 
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sometimes been said that Greek Oratory means 
Athenian Oratory. This is far from being true in 
the sense that all the considerable masters of ora- 
torical prose were either natives of Attica or perma- 
nent residents at Athens. Gorgias of Leontini, 
Theodores of Byzantium, Thrasymachos of Chal- 
kedon, Anaximenes of Lampsakos, Naukrates of 
Erythrae, PhUiskos of Miletos, Ephoros of Cumae, 
Theopompos of Chios, Theodektes of Phaselis, and 
many more, might be adduced. But there is another 
sense in which the statement is true. Athens waa 
the home, though Attica was not the birth-place, 
of all the very greatest men in this branch of art, 
of all the men whose works had wide and lasting 
acceptance as canona Athens was, further, the edu- 
cator of all those men, whether first-rate or not, 
who, after about 400 B.C., won a Panhellenic name 
for eloquence. The relation of Athenian to Greek 
oratory is accurately stated by Isokrates when, in 
353 B. c, he is defending his theory of culture 
against supposed objections — objections which, as 
the very history of his school shows, had never 
really taken hold of the Athenian mind, but were 
restricted to a much narrower circle than his rather 
morbid sensibility imagined^. 'You must not 
forget that our city is regarded as the established^ 
teacher of all who can speak or teach others to speak. 
And naturally so, since men see that our city oflfers 

POfi/fovcTir cfyai, koX r^y iroXir ' doKci ycycv^ cr^ai didaa-JcaXor: 

ofAfri Koff €Ka<n'op top ivusvrov note the tense, — expressing a 

BvaiapavrS iroiovfittnjp, position thoroughly won and gene- 

» Isokr. Antid, (Or. xy.) §§ 295— rally recognised. 
298. 
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the greatest prizes to those who possess this faculty, 
— provides the most numerous and most various 
schools for those who, having resolved to enter the 
real contests, desire a preparatory discipline, — and, 
further, aflfords to all men that experience which 
is the main secret of success in speaking. Be- 
sides, men hold that the general diffusion and the 
happy temperament of Attic speech, the Attic 
flexibility of intelligence and taste for letters, con- 
tribute not a little to literary culture ; and hence 
they not unjustly deem that aU masters of expression 
are disciples of Athens. See, then, lest it be folly 
indeed to cast a slur on this name which you have 
among the Greeks...; that unjust judgment will 
be nothing else than your open condenmation of 
yourselves. You will have done as the Lacedae- 
monians would do if they introduced a penalty for 
attention to military exercises, or the Thessalians, 
if they instituted proceedings at law against men 
who seek to make themselves good riders.' 
£^g«^ Athenian oratory has two great aspects, the 

omiii? artistic and the political The artistic aspect will 
necessarily be most prominent in the following pages, 
since their special object is to trace the development 
of Attic oratory in relation to the development 
of Attic prose. When, however, Attic oratory is 
considered, not relatively to Attic prose, but in 
itself, the artistic aspect is not more important than 
the political ; and, if even the literary value of the 
Attic orations is to be fully understood, their politi- 
cal significance must not for a moment be left out of 
sight. This significance resides not merely in the 
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matter or form of each discourse, but also in thePoja/«iz 

training <if 

training which had been received by the public to ^'S!^ 
which it is addressed. We must ask ourselves, not 
merely, 'Is this subject well treated?' but also, 
'What manner of a multitude can it have been for 
which the speaker thought this treatment adapted?' 
The common life of every Greek city, not sup- 
pressed by tyranny or too much warped by oli- 
garchy, was a political education for the citizens. 
The reason is manifest from the very fact that 
the society was a city, and neither a village nor 
a nation. On the one hand there was the instinct 
which demanded the highest attainable organisation 
mider laws. On the other, there was the inability to 
conceive parliament except as a primary assembly. 
At Athens this political education of the citizens «jj«v*-^ 
was more thorough than ekewhere. because at^**-"^ 
Athens the tendency of a commonwealth to deposit 
all power in an assembly was worked out with most 
logical completeness^. All the powers of the State, 
legislative, executive and judicial were concentrated 
in the absolute Demos: the law-courts were com- 
mittees of the Ekklesia, as the archons or generals 
were its oflScers. The world has seen nothing like 
this. The Italian Republics of the middle age were cMoMn- 
fragments of the Roman Empire and the Kingdom Si^Stl^ 
of Italy. It was from their prosperity as municipali- iinw^wct. 
ties that they had derived their independence as 
States. They grew up among traditions of feudal 
privilege, represented here and there by a noble who '^ 

* Freeman, Hi$torical E$$ay$ (Second Series), pp. 128 £ 
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Fkr§nct, 



could openly violate the order of the city within 
-iSSf ""** whose walls he lived ^. A Florentine, like an Athe- 
nian, was a citizen with his share in the government 
of the city : Florence, like Athens, recognised the 
right of the assembled People to decide questions of 
State. But Florence, until its latest days, had 
nothing truly corresponding to the Ekklesia. The 
citizens were occasionally called together, but there 
was no popular Assembly with an organised and 
continual superintendence of all afl^rs. Nor was 
the civic sentiment so vivid or so direct for the 
Florentine as for the Athenian. The Florentine acted 
in politics primarily as member of a commercial 
guild^ and only secondarily as a citizen. The Greek 
Bepublics far more than the Italian, Athens &x more 
than Florence, afforded the proper atmosphere for 
such an oratory as alone, in strictness, can take the 
lofty name of Civil ; that is, which is addressed by a 
citizen, educated both in ruling and in obeying, to 
the whole body of fellow-citizens who have had the 
same twofold training as himself. The glory of Attic 
oratory, as such, consists not solely in its intrinsic 
excellence, but also in its revelation of the corporate 
political intelligence to which it a^^pealed: for it 
spoke sometimes to an Assembly delating an issue 
of peace or war, sometimes to a law-court occupied 



CivU 
Oratont 



Oratory 

fulMUthU 

d^nUUm, 



^ In the Essay on ' Ancient 
Greece and MedisBval Italj' (iETit- 
tarieal Euays, Second Series), Mr 
Freeman has worked out the like- 
ness and onlikeness which here 
are barely touched on. 

' The Florentine burgher was 



qualified for the franchise by be- 
longing to one of the incorporated 
arts: Symonds, 'Renaissance in 
Italy: Age of the Despots/ p. 
128. On the mercantile character 
of the Italian republics as in- 
fluencing the political, ib. 173 f. 
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with a private plaint, sometimes to Athenians 
mingled with strangers at a festival, but everywhere 
and always to the Athenian Demos, everywhere 
and always to a paramount People, taught by life 
itself to reason and to judge. 



CHAPTEK I. 
ANTIPHON. 

LIFE. 

"TN describing the Revolution of the Four Hundred 
-*- at Athens, Thucydides lays stress upon the fact 
that the measures which had effected it owed their 
unity and their success to the control of a sin- 
gle mind. The figure of Peisandros is most conspi- 
cuous in the foreground. 'But he who contrived 
the whole matter, and the means by which it was 
brought to pass, and who had given his mind to it 
longest, was Antiphon ; a man second to no Athenian 
of his day in virtue ; a proved master of device and 
of expression ; who did not come forward in the as- 
sembly, nor, by choice, in any scene of debate, since 
he lay under the suspicion of the people through a 
repute for cleverness ; but who was better able than 
any other individual to assist, when consulted, those 
who were fighting a cause in a law-court or in the 
assembly. In his own case, too — ^when the Four 
Hundred in their later reverses were being roughly 
used by the people, and he was accused of having 
aided in setting up this same government — ^he is 
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Antipkon, 



known to have delivered the greatest defence made 
in the memory of my age by a man on trial for his 
lifei; 

This passage gives in outline nearly all that is 
known of the life of Antiphon. Other sources sup- 
ply details, and make it possible to work up the 
sketch into something like a picture ; but they add 
nothing which enlarges its framework. The Revo- 
lution of the Four Hundred is still the one great 
scene presented to our view. 

Antiphon was bom about the year 480 b.c.^, 
being thus rather younger than Gorgias, and some 
eight or nine years older than the historian Thucy- 
dides. He was of the tribe of Aiantis and of the 
deme of Rhamnus^; of a family which cannot have 



* Thttc. VIII. 68. 

« [Plut] ViU. X. Oratt. y€>ow 
Kara ra Hfpfruca icai Topyiav rbv 
axxl>iarrjv, oXiya> v€tartpos avrov. 
Gorgias can scarcely have been 
more than seventy in 411 b.o. 
Blass would place the birth of Gor- 
gias 'a few years' below 496 {Att, 
Bereds. p. 45). Clinton suggests 
485 (sub ann. 427). 

' He is often disting^uished as 
the ' Rhamnnsian' from namesakes. 
Of these there are especially three 
with whom his ancient biographers 
— the pseudo-Plutarch, Philostra- 
tos, Photios (cod. 259), and the 
anonymous author of the yivos ' Av- 
tkIwvtos — frequently confuse him. 
I. The Antiphon wlio w(upiU to 
death by the Thirty Tyrants, seven 
years after the orator's death : 
Xen. Hellen. in. 40. He had fur- 
nished two triremes at his own 
cost during the war : and of him 



Philostratos is probably thinking 
when he says of the orator, forpa- 

i^i^Kovra rpuip^iri vt7r\fjp»fi€vais 
fiv^rifrtv 'A^Mx/oiff to vatrriKov, The 
speech of Lysias vfpl rrjst 'Avri<f>£v- 
TOff Bvyarpot (pseudo-Plut. Vitt. X. 
OrcUt,) referred to his daughter. 
II. Antiphon the tragedian, put 
to death by Dionysios the elder, 
towards the end of his reign, i.e. 
about 370 b.o. : Arist Rhet, ii. 6. 
The anonymous biographer says of 
the oratory rpaytj^las ivoUn and 
Philostratos describes him as put 
to death by Dionysios for criti- 
cising his tragedies. III. Anti- 
phon the Sophiety introduced by 
Xenophon as disputing with So- 
krates, Memor, i. 6. 1. Diogenes 
calls him rtparoiTKoKOi (soothsayer), 
Suidas, ovtipoKpvn^s — by which title 
he is often referred to. Hermo- 
genes expressly distinguishes him 
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been altogether obscure, since it was made a re- 
proach to him on his trial that his grandfather had 
been a partisan of the Peisistratidae^. The tradition 
that his father Sophilos was a sophist antedates by 
a generation the appearance of that class of teachers^, 
and may have been suggested simply by the jingle of 
the words ^ Antiphon himself, as the style of his 
composition indicates, must have felt the sophistic 
influence; but there is no evidence for his having 
been the pupil of any particular sophist. He is 
allowed by general consent to have been the first il'^y**** 
representative at Athens of a profession for which ^•^^***^ 
the new conditions of the time had just begun to 
make a place, — ^the first \oyoypd(f>osy or writer of 
speeches for money*. With the recent growth of 
Rhetoric as a definite art, the inequality, for purposes 
of pleading or debating, between men who had and 
who had not mastered the newly-invented weapons 
of speech had become seriously felt. A rogue skilled 
in the latest subtleties of argument and graces of 
style was now more than ever formidable to the 
plain man whom he chose to drag before a court or 
to attack in the ekklesia : and those who had no 
leisure or taste to become rhetoricians now began to 
find it worth while to buy their rhetoric ready-made. 
Forensic speeches were, no doubt, those with which. 
Antiphon most frequently supplied his clients. But 

from the orator (vrcpl Idtoiv, if. ^ Donalds., note, ibid. 

497) ; but thej are confused bj the * [Plut] ViU, X. OratL Xoyovr 

pseudo-Plut. and by Photios. avvtypa^t irpwros eVi tovto rfHtntU, 

^ Harpoki*ation s. y. (rrao'KOTrjs, (SoTrtp rtvcr <l>aa't. Diod. ap. Clem. 

■ K. O. Muller, Hist Or. Lit, Alex. Str(mi, i. 365, vp&rov diKovi- 

c. XXXIII., Vol. IL p. 105, ed. Donald- k6v \6yov eir Moauf ypa^ltan€vop, 
son. 

1—2 
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[Chap. 



Antivhon 
and Thucjf- 
dides. 



Hermogenes^ describes him as Hlie inventor and 
founder of the political style', — a phrase including 
deliberative as well as forensic oratory : and this 
exactly agrees with the statement of Thucydides 
that Antiphon was practised in aiding, not only 
those who had lawsuits, but debaters in the ekklesia^. 
Besides being a speech-writer, he was also a teacher 
of rhetoric, and, as the allusion in the Menexenos^ 
implies, the most fashionable master of Plato's time 
at Athens. The tradition that Thucydides was the 
pupil of Antiphon may have been suggested by the 
warmth and emphasis of the passage in which the 
orator is mentioned by the liistorian* ; a passage 
which, in its sudden glow of a personal admiration, 
recalls two others in the History — the tribute to the 
genius of Themistokles, and the character of Perikles. 
In the tradition itself there is nothing improbable, 
but it wants the support of evidence. The special 
relation of master to pupil need not be assumed to 



^ Hermog. trcpi Id. ii. p. 4 15, Xc- 
y€Tat.. fvpcr^r Koi apx^ryos ytve- 
(rBai Tov 7WOV rov itoKiriKov, By 
irokiTiKoi Xoyoi, as distinguished 
from diaX«<cTtJ07, were meant both 
<rvfl^ovXet^-llcot and hiKoviKoi: see 
Isokr. Kara <To<f>. § 20. 

* Thuc. VIII. 68, Tovs ay<»viCofi€- 
vovst Koi (V hLKaarqpi^ Koi iv di)- 
/x a>. . .bvvdfitvos <iJ<^cXf IV. 

* Plat. Menex. p. 236 A. 

* [Plut] ViU.X.Oratt, KaMciXior 
dc (Caecilius of Calacte, the Greek 
rhetorician of the time of Augus- 
tus) iv r^ TTfpi avTov avvrayfiari 
QovKvbidov TOV <ruyypa<f>€Ois (VIII. 
68.) fiaBrjTriv T€KfuiipfTat ytyout- 
vaij c( iSv cVaivcirai vap* avr^ 6 



*AvTi<f>av. Ruhnken {Disp. de Ant) 
says that some mss. have bibav 
Kokov instead of fia6rjn]v here: 
Blass suggests KaBtfyrjTriv. Ilermo- 
genes {ntpl id. n. 497) refers to the 
tradition as one which 'many' re- 
ceive; but rejects it for the in- 
adequate reason that the style of 
Thucydides resembles that of An- 
tiphon the Sophist (see note above) 
rather than that of Antiphon the 
orator. In Bishop ThirlwaH's re- 
marks (c xxviiL Vol. rv. p. 23 notej 
ed. 1 855) I entirely concur. Ruhn- 
ken's 'satis, ni fallor, demonstravi^ 
rntis Thucydidem ab Antiphonte 
esse eruditum/ is surely not justi- 
fied by his reasonings. 
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account for a tone which congeniality of literary 
taste ^, common sufferings at the hands of the demo- 
cracy, or perhaps personal friendship, would suf- 
ficiently explain. 

Nothing is directly known of Antiphon's political Anfiphon*t 
relations before the year 411 B. c. ; but there are **^* 
slight indications which agree well with his later 
hostility to the democracy. Harpokration has pre- 
served the names of two speeches written by him, 
one for the people of Samothrace, on the subject of 
the tribute which they paid to Athens ; another, 
on the same subject, for the people of Lindos in 
Rhodes^. The oppression of the subject-allies by the 
demagogues, who extorted from them large sums on 
any pretence or threat, was a commonplace of com- 
plaint with oligarchs^. The employment of Anti- 
phon, afterwards so staunch an oligarch, by aggrieved 
allies, preparing to represent their grievances at the 
imperial city, was perhaps more than an accident of 
professional routine. The hostility of Antiphon to 
Alkibiades*, again, need not have had any political 



^ See below, ch. n. pp. 23 ff., on 
the affinity between the styles of 
Antiphon and Thucydides. 

' Harpokration quotes five times 
a speech of Antiphon n^pl tov 
2afio6p^<ov <l>6povy spoken, as the 
fragments show, by their ambassa- 
dor; and in ten places refers to 
another srcpl rod hivhlav <f)6pov. 

* See, e, g., Ar. Vesp. 669 ff. 

* Plutarch {A Ik. c 3) quotes 
Antiphon as the authority for a 
discreditable story about Alki- 
biades ; and goes on to say that it 
must be received with caution, on 



account of Antiphon's avowed en- 
mity towards him: tv 8c Ta7s 'Ai^ 
rt^cSiTor \oidopiais ytypcarrai. 
These \oidopiai would seem to have 
formed a sort of polemical pam- 
phlet But Athenaeos, on the other 
hand, quotes a statement made by 
Antiphon, cV r^ kqt 'AXict/Scadot; 
XoiBoplas (Athen. xii. 525 b). This 
would seem to have been a speech 
in a bUrj KaKTjyopias (Dem. IConoTf, 
§ 18), for which \oibopia is used 
as a convertible term : cf. Ar. 
Vesp. 1207, ciXov buoKmv Xoidopiar. 
Sauppe thinks that the mistake i& 
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meaning ; but it would have been especially natural 
in one who had shared the views, and who mourned 
the fate, of Nikias. At all events, the words of 
Thucydides give a vivid idea of the position held at 
Athens by Antiphon just before the Revolution of the 
Four Hundred. His abilities were acknowledged, 
but they were exerted only for others ; he himself 
came forward neither in the assembly, nor— ^ when 
he could help it^' — in the law-courts ; he lay under 
the suspicion of the people for * cleverness.' The 
nature of the * cleverness ' i^eivorqi) for which Anti- 
phon was distrusted and disliked is suflSciently illus- 
trated by his Tetralogies. It was the art of fighting 
a cause which could hardly be defended on any 
broad ground by raising in succession a number of 
more or less fine points. The indignant bewilder- 
ment expressed by the imaginary prosecutor in the 
Second Tetralogy^ on finding the common-sense view 
of the case turned upside-down represents what 
many a citizen of the old school must have felt when 
he encountered, in the ekklesia or the law-court, a 
client of the ingenious 'speech-writer.' Antiphon 
was a cautious, patient man. The comic poets could 
ridicule him for his poverty or his avarice^; they 
could say that the speeches which he sold for great 
sums were * framed to defeat justice*;' but a care- 



with AtbenaeoB, not with Plutarch. iMvot cV ILturavhp^, 

See Blass, Att, Bereds, p. 95. ^ Philostratos p. 17, KoBanrtrai, 4 

^ Thuc. YTII. 68, ovd* ^s SKkop x^fuodia rod *Avti<I>£vto£ tog btivov 

oywva iKovtrios ovb€va. ra diieavtiea leal Xoyovr icara rov di- 

^ Tetr. II. r o^ tnt<. ica/ov $vyK€ifi€pov£ diroMofu- 

' [Plut.] ViU, X, Oratt, jcckcd- vov iroXk£v xPtf^^^ avrois fiar 

/ufihirtu d^ tls fjuKa^yyvplaif vwh nXa- Xiora roU lecydvycvovcrir. . 
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fully obscure life probably offered no hold to any 
more definite attack. Meanwhile he was quietly 
at work with the oUgarchic clubs. According to 
Thucydides he was not merely the arch-plotter of 
the Eevolution. He was the man who ' had thought 
about it longest.' 

In the spring of 4 11 b. c. the opportunity for The rmo- 
which Antiphon had been waiting at last came. 
Alkibiades, by promises of Persian aid, induced the 
oligarchs in the army at Samos to commence a move- 
ment for the overthrow of the Athenian democracy. 
Peisandros, as their representative, came to Athens, 
and, by insisting on the hopelessness of the war 
without such help as Alkibiades covenanted to bring, 
extorted from the ekklesia a vote for that change of 
constitution which the exile demanded. Having 
visited the various oligarchical clubs in the city 
and urged them to combine in favour of the project, 
Peisandros went back to confer with Alkibiades. 
When he presently returned to Athens, — with the 
knowledge that his hopes from Persia were idle, but 
that, on the other hand, the Revolution must go on, — 
he found a state of things very different from that 
which he had left. He had left the people just con- 
scious that an oligarchy was proposed, and consenting, 
in sheer despair, to entertain the idea ; but, at the 
same time, openly and strongly averse to it, and in 
a temper which showed that the real difficulties of 
the undertaking were to come. He now finds that, 
in the brief interval of his absence, every difficulty 
has already vanished. Not a trace of open opposi- 
tion remains in the senate or in the ekklesia ; not a 
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miinnur is heard in the conversation of the citizens^. 
It is a fair inference from the words of Thucydides 
that the principal agent in producing this rapid and 
wonderful change had been Antiphon^. A brief con- 
sideration of the task which he had to do, and of 
the manner in which it was done, will supply the 
best criterion of his capacity. He had, first, to 
bring into united and disciplined action those oli- 
garchical clubs to which Peisandros had appealed. 
These are described as ' leagues with a view to law- 
suits and to oflSces^;' that is, associations of which 
the members were pledged by oath to support, per- 
sonally and with funds, any one of their body who 
brought, or defended, a civil action, or who sought 
one of the offices of the State. When, with the 
steady advance of democracy from the Persian wars 
onwards, the oligarchs foimd themselves more and 
more in a minority, such associations became their 
means of concentrating and economising their one 
great power — wealth. The tone of such clubs would 
always be, in a general way, antipopular. But 
they were unaccustomed to systematic action for 
great ends; and, in regard to those smaller ends 
which they ordinarily pursued, their interests would, 
from the nature of the case, frequently conflict. 
Antiphon need not have had much difficulty in 
proving to them that, on this occasion, they had a 
common interest. But to make them effective as 
well as unanimous; to restrain, without discourag- 

* Thuc. VIII. 65, 66. transL). 

* Ci. Groto, ch. LX.l; Cur'ius, ' $vv<ofio<Tias cVi dUais koi op- 
Hist Or. VoL in. p. 435 (Ward's xa*f> A Luc vui. 54. 
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ing, the zeal of novices in a political campaign, and 
to make of these a compact and temperate force, 
loyally taking the word from the best men among 
them, and so executing the prescribed manoeuvres 
that in a short time they were completely ascendant 
over an enormous and hostile, but ill-organised ma- 
jority, — this, assuredly, was the achievement of no 
ordinary leader. The absence of overt, and the skil- 
ful use of secret, violence was the characteristic of 
the Revolution. Adverse speakers were not menaced, 
but they disappeared ; until apparent unanimity, 
and real terror, had silenced every objection. Anti- 
phon had seen clearly how the Athenian instinct 
of reverence for constitutional forms might be used 
against the constitution. His too, on the showing of 
Thucydides, must have been that clever invention, 
the imaginary body of Five Thousand to whom the 
franchise was to be left ; a fiction which, to the 
end, did service to the oligarchs by giving them 
a vague prestige for strength. 

The CouncU of the Four Hundred comprised ^?«». 
two distinct elements, — those thorough oligarchs 
who had been the core of the conspiracy; and a 
number of other men, more or less indifierent to 
the ideas of oligarchy, who had accepted the Revo- 
lution because they believed that it alone could save 
Athens. Had the new Government been able to 
conciliate or to frighten the army at Samos, both 
sorts of men would have been satisfied, and the 
CoimcU would have gone on working, for a time 
at least, as a seemingly harmonious whole. But 
the resolute hostility of the army, which at once 



the Council, 



i 
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made the case of the Four Hundred really hopeless, 
brought the discord to light forthwith. The Council 
was thenceforth divided into an Extreme and a 
Moderate party. Among the leaders of the Ex- 
treme party were Peisandros, Phrynichos, Aristar- 
chos, Archeptolemos, Onomakles and Antiphon. 
The Moderates were led by Theramenes and 
Aristokrates, Two chief questions were in dispute 
between the parties. The Moderates wished to 
call into political life the nominal civic body of 
Five Thousand ; the ultra-oligarchs objected that 
it was better, at such a crisis, to avoid all chance 
of a popular rising. The ultra-oligarchs were forti- 
fying Eetioneia, alleging the danger of an attack 
from Samos ; the Moderates accused them of wish- 
ing to receive Peloponnesian troops. 

The Extreme party was soon driven, in May 
411 B.C., to the last resource of an embassy to 
Sparta. Phrynichos, Antiphon, Archeptolemos, 
Onomakles and eight others^ were sent ' to make 
terms with the Lacedaemonians in any way that 
could at all be borne ^/ Thucydides does not say 
what the envoys offered at Sparta or what 'answer 
they got; but he states plainly the length which 
he conceives that their party was ready to go. 
* They wished, if possible, having their oligarchy, 
at the same time to rule the allies ; if that could 
not be, to keep their ships, their walls, and their 



» Thuc vra. 90, 'Ain-w^vra kcX [Plut.] ViU. X. Oratt. 

^pvvtxov Koi aXXovs d€K<u That ' Thac. tb. iravrl rpoir^ ocrrir 

Archeptolemos and Onomakles xal oircocroGv avcxror (vvakka- 

were on the embassy appears from yfjvtu vp6s rovs AaKtbaifufylovs* 
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independence ; or, if shut out even from this, at 
all events not to have their own lives taken first 
and foremost by the people on its restoration ; 
sooner would they bring in the enemy and covenant 
to keep the city on any terms, without wall or 
ships, if only their persons should be safe^/ 

This embassy brought the impopularity of the vm qfthe 
Extreme party to a crisis. Immediately upon his'^''*^- 
return Phrynichos was assassinated. The revolt 
of the citizens employed in fortifying Eetioneia 
quickly followed. The assembly in the Anakeion, 
broken up by the sudden appearance of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet, met again on the Pnyx soon after 
the Peloponnesian victory at Oropos ; and the Four 
Hundred, who had taken oflfice in March, were 
deposed about the middle of June. 

The leading ultra-oligarchs hastened to save 
themselves by flight. Peisandros, Alexikles and 
others went to Dekeleia; Aristarchos, taking with 
him a body of bowmen, contrived to betray Oenoe 
on the Athenian frontier into the hands of the 
Boeotians who were besieging it. But, of the 
twelve who had formed the embassy, and who now, 
before all others, were in peril, three remained at 
Athens — Antiphon, Archeptolemos and Onomakles. 
An information against these three men was laid 
before the ekklesia by the Generals. The eisan- 
gelia charged them with having gone on an embassy 
to Sparta for mischief to Athens, sailing, on their 
way thither, in an enemy's ship, and traversing the 

* Thac. vni. 91. 
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enemy's camp at Dekeleia. A psephism was passed 
by the ekklesia directing the arrest of the ac- 
cused that they might be tried by a dikastery, 
and instructing the Thesmothetae to serve each 
of them, on the day following the issue of the 
decree, with a formal summons. On the day fixed 
by the siunmons the Thesmothetae were to bring 
the cases into court ; and the Generals, assisted 
by such Synegori, not more than ten in number, 
as they might choose from the Council of the Five 
Hundred, were to prosecute for treason^, 
^jj^jj^ Onomakles seems to have escaped or died before 
«pJL2J!'**" the day. Archeptolemos and Antiphon were brought 
to trial. The scanty fragments of the speech made 
by Antiphon in his own defence reveal only one item 
of its contents. One of the prosecutors, Apolexis, 
having asserted that Antiphon's grandfather had 
been a partisan of the Peisistratidae, Antiphon re- 
plied that his grandfather had not been pimished 
after the expulsion of the tyrants, and could scarcely, 
therefore, have been one of their * body-guard^. ' 



1 [Plut.] Via, X, OratU 
• Harpokr. 8.v. <rTaa-i<iyn}s (Sanppe, 
Or. Att. u. p. 138.) 'XvTH^>&v cV r^ 
irtpX TTji fifTaaTa<r€<ai' Trcpt roivvv 
<0V ^AttoXtj^is KaTT}y6prjK€V cor 
crTO<ri«Ti;f ^v tyto Ka\ 6 nan- 
TTos 6 €fi6s' cotfcc vvv 6 pi^roip 
tdttfff cVt Tov hopv^opov Kfxp^<^Oai 
ry Svofian' iv yovv rots €^rj£ ^i^- 
<nv oTi' ovx iiv Tovs fi€v Tvpav- 
vovvras ijduvi;^i;<rav oi npo- 
yopoi KoXaaaiy tov£ dc dopv 
<f>6povs rjivvaTfiaav* 

Curtius (Hist. Or. Vol. in. p. 460, 
transL Ward) infers from this frag- 



ment that Antiphon in his speech 
argued *that the Four Hundred 
had acted as one equally responsi- 
ble body, and that, therefore, either 
all ought to be punished or all 
acquitted.' He observes that * re- 
ference seems to be made to an 
unjustifiable separation of the par- 
ties involved: this is indicated 
by the distinction drawn between 
the Tvpavvoi and the hopv<^6poi.* It 
is very likely that Antiphon may 
have used this argument : but I do 
not see how it is to be inferred 
from the fragments of the speech 
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The other special topics axe unknown; but their 
range, at least, is shown by the title under which 
the speech was extant. It was inscribed irepi /lera- 
crrao-ccos, On the Change of Government. It dealt, 
then, not merely with the matter specified in the 
eisangelia — the embassy to Sparta — ^but with the 
whole question of the Revolution. It is described 
by Thucydides as the greatest defence made in the 
memory of that age by a man on trial for his life. 
The story in the Eudemian Ethics^, whether true or 
not, seems at any rate characteristic. Agathon, the 
tragic poet, praised the speech ; and Antiphon— on 
whom sentence of death had passed — ^answered that 
a man who respects himself must care more what 
one good man thinks than what is thought by many 
nobodies. 

The sentence ran thus : — 

* Found guilty of treason — Archeptolemos son of 
Hippodamos, of Agryle, being present : Antiphon 
son of Sophilos, of Rhamnus, being present. The 
award on these two men was — That they be de- 
livered to the Eleven : that their property be con- 
fiscated and the goddess have the tithe : that their 
houses be razed and boundary-stones put on the 
sites, with the inscription, 'the houses of Arche- 
ptolemos and Antiphon the traitors : ' that the two 
demarchs [of Agryle and Rhamnus} shall point out 

TTfpl Tfj£ fi€TaaTda'€c»s that he used it. ^ £!th. Eudem, iii. 5, jcal ytaKkov 

The dbtinction between the rvpav- av ^povrio'ufv avfjp fityakoil/vxot 

i^i and the dopvi^opoi is made, as a ri doieci cvt cnrovdat^ fj ttoWois 

perusal of the fragment will show, toU rvyxavovaiv, <Sair€p *Avri<l>£v 

solely in reference to the Peisistrsr €(^17 irpos ^Ayddtova KaTt^ri4>uriUv6i 

tidae. r^v anokoyiav iir(uv€travTa, 
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their houses. That it shall not be lawful to bury 
Archeptolemos and Antiphon at Athens or in any 
land of which the Athenians are masters. That 
Archeptolemos and Antiphon and their descendants, 
bastard or true-bom, shall be infamous; and if a 
. man adopt any one of the race of Archeptolemos 
or Antiphon, let the adopter be infamous. That this 
decree be written on a brazen column and put in the 
same place where the decrees about Phrynichos are 
set up^.' 
Character The distinctive feature in the life of Antiphon is 
g^'/^^»-the suddenness of his appearance, at an advanced 
age, in the very front of Athenian politics. Unlike 
nearly all the men associated with him, he had nei- 
ther made his mark in the public service nor come 
forward in the ekklesia ; yet all at once he becomes 
the chief, though not the most conspicuous, organiser 
of aa enterprise requiring in the highest degree 
trained political tact; does more than any other 
individual to set up a new government ; and acts 
to the last as one of its foremost members. The 
reputation and the power which enabled him to take 
this part were mainly literary. Yet it would not 
probably be accurate to conceive Antiphon as a 
merely literary man who suddenly emerged and 
succeeded as a politician. It would have been a 
marvel, indeed, if any one had become a leader on 
the popular side in Athenian politics who had not 
already been prominent in the ekklesia. But the 
accomplishments most needed in a leader of the 
oligarchic party might be learned elsewhere than in 

^ [Plut.] Vitt X, Oratt 
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the ekklesia. The member of a eratpeca, though a 
stranger to the bema, might gam practice in the 
working of those secret and rapid combinations upon 
which his party had come to rely most in its unequal 
struggle with democracy. As fame and years by 
degrees brought Antiphon more and more weight in 
the internal management of the oligarchic clubs, 
he would acquire more and more insight into the 
tactics of which at last he proved himself a master^. 
He need not, then, be taken as an example of in- 
stinct supplying the want of training : he had pro- 
bably had precisely the training which could serve 
him best. The real significance of his late and 
sudden prominence lies in its suggestion of previous 
self-control. No desire of place, no consciousness of 
growing power, had tempted him to stir until in his 
old age he knew that the time had come and that all 
the threads were in his hand. 

The ability which Antiphon brought to thec*«tw&»r 
service of his party is defined as the power o/-"^* 
0v[ir)6^vaL Kol d yvoir) elTreiv. It was the power 
of a subtle and quick mind backed by a thorough 
command of the new rhetoric. He was masterly 
in device and in utterance. Fertility of expedient. 



* * By far the larger namber of 
the members of the party belonged 
to the sophistically-trained yomiger 
generation... who greedily imbibed 
the political teaching communi- 
cated to them at the meetings of 
the party by Antiphon, the Nestor 
qfhis party, cu it teas the fashion 
to call him.' (Curtius, Hist, Gr. 
III. p. 435, transl. Ward.) 

The only authority for this 



' fashion ' which I have been able 
to find is [Plut.] Vitt. X, OraU, : 
irpc^Tos dc jcat prjropiKas ri)(yas 
f(ijv€yK€, y(v6fi€POS dyxivovs' dto 
KoX NcWflop cVcjcoXctro. As this 
notice makes the name ^Nestor' 
refer simply to rhetorical skill, not 
to political sagacity, I have hesi- 
tated to follow Curtius in his pic- 
turesque application of it. 
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ingenuity in making points in debate, were the 
qualities which the oligarchs most needed ; and it 
was in these that tl^e strength of Antiphon lay. 
In promptness of invention where difficulties were 
to be met on the instant he probably bore some 
likeness to Themistokles ; but there is no reason 
for crediting him with that largeness of view, or 
with any share of that wonderful foresight, which 
made Themistokles a statesman as well as a diplo- 
matist. 
Hitifi^nf. Thucydides praises Antiphon not only for his 
ability but, with equal emphasis, for his dpenj, 
his virtue. The praise may be interpreted by what 
Thucydides himself says elsewhere about the moral 
results of the intense conflicts between oligarchy 
and democracy^. The dpehj, precious as rare, of 
a public man was to be a loyal partisan ; to post- 
pone personal selfishness to the selfishness of party ; 
to be proof against bribes ; and at the worst not 
to flinch, or at least not to desert. Thucydides 
means that of the men who brought about the Revo* 
lution Antiphon was perhaps the most dismterested 
and the most constant. He had taken previously no 
active part in public affairs, and was therefore less 
involved than such men as Peisandros and Phrynichos 
in personal relations : his life had been to some ex- 
tent that of a student : he had never put himself 
forward for oflfice : he seems, to judge from his 
writmgs, to have reaUy believed and felt that old 
Attic religion which at least the older school of 
oligarchs professed to cherish: and thus altogether 

* Thnc. IIL 82. 
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mkfht be considered as the most unselfishly earnest 
member of his paxty. the man who cared most for its 
ideas. In this measure he was disinterested : he was 
also constant. When the Council fell, he could, no 
doubt, have escaped with Peisandros and the rest. 
Considering his long unpopularity, and the fact that 
he would be assumed to have been the chief spokes- 
man of the odious embassy to Sparta, his condemna- 
tion was perhaps more ceitain than that of any other 
person. But he stood his ground : and for the last 
time put out all his strength in a great defence of 
the &llen Government. 

In a general view of Antiphon's career there is ^^JJJJ?^ 
one aspect which ought not to be missed — that aspect 
in which it bears striking evidence to the growing 
importance in Athenian public life of the newly- 
developed art of Rhetoric. Antiphon's first and 
strongest claim to eminence was his mastery over 
the weapons now indispensable in the ekklesia and 
the law-courts ; it was this accomplishment, no less 
fashionable than useful, which recommended him to 
the yoimg men of his party whom he had no other 
pretension to influence ; it was this rhetorical Z^ivorq^ 
to which he owed his eflficiency in the Revolution. 
In his person the practical branch of the new culture 
for the first time takes a distinct place among the 
qualifications for political rank. The Art of Words 
had its definite share in bringing in the Four Hun- 
dred: it was a curious nemesis when seven years 
later it was banished from Athens by the Thirty. 
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CHAPTER IL 
ANTIPHON. 

STYLE. 

AitHpktm Antiphon stands first amoDff the orators of the 
gj^^jjj^^ Attic canon; and he claims this place not merely 
because he was bom a few years earlier than any one 
of the rest. A broad difference separates liim from 
those who were nearly his contemporaries hardly 
less than from men of the next century, from Ando- 
kides and Lysias as well as from Demosthenes and 
Hypereides. He represents older ideas and an older 
conception of the manner in which these ideas are to 
find expression. His successors, taken collectively, 
are modems; compared with them, he is ancient. 
The beffk^ The outbuTst of intellectual life in Hellas during 
pJSJ* the fifth century before Christ had for one of its re- 
sults the creation of Greek prose. Before that age no 
Greek had conceived artistic composition except in 
the form of poetiy. The lonians who had akeady 
recorded myths or stated philosophies in prose had 
either made no effort to rise above the ease of daily 
talk, or had clothed their meaning in a poetical dic- 
tion of the most ambitious kind. As the mental 
horizon of Greece was widened, as subtler ideas and 
more various combinations began to ask for closer 
and more flexible expression, the desire grew for 
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Bomething more precise than poetry, firmer and more 
compact than the idiom of conversation. Two spe- 
cial causes aided this general tendency. The deve- 
lopment of democratic life, making the faculty of 
speech before popular assemblies and popular law- 
courts a necessity, hastened the formation of an 
oratorical prose. The Persian Wars, by changing 
Hellenic unity from a sentiment into a fact, and re- 
minding men that there was a corporate life, higher 
and grander than that of the individual city, of which 
the story might be told, supplied a new motive; to 
historical prose. Athens under Perikles became the 
focus of all the feelings which demanded this new 
utterance, and of all the capabilities which could 
make the utterance artistic. The Athenian mind, 
with itfl vigour, its sense of measure, its desire for 
clearness, was fitted to achieve the special excel- 
lences of prose ^, and moulded that Attic dialect in 
which the prose-writer at last found his most per- 
fect instrument. But the process of maturing the 
new kind of composition was necessarily slow ; for it 
required, as its first condition, little less than the 
creation of a new language, of an idiom neither poeti- 
cal nor mean. Herodotos, at the middle point of 
the fifth century, shows the poetical element still 
preponderant. The close of that century may be 
taken as the end of the first great stage in the 
growth of a prose literature. If a line is drawn 
there, Lysias will be perhaps the first representative 
name below it: Antiphon and Thucydides will be 
among the last names above it. 

^ See Oartios, HUt. Gr. Vol. n. p. 617, trand. Ward. 

2—2 
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^h^^iy ^® leading characteristic of the earlier prose is 
dignity. The newly created art has the continual 
consciousness of being an art. It is always on its 
guard against sliding into the levity of a conversa- 
tional style. The composer feels above all things 
that his written language must be so chosen as to 
produce a greater effect than would be produced 
by an equivalent amoimt of extemporary speaking. 
Every word is to be pointed and pregnant; every 
phrase is to be the condensed expression of his 
theught in its ultimate shape, however difficult this 
may be to the reader or hearer who meets it in that 
shape for the first time ; the movement of the whole 
is to be slow and majestic, impressing by its weight 
and grandeur, not charming by its life and flow. 
The prose-writer of this epoch instinctively compares 
himself with the poet. ^ poet is a craftsman, the 
possessor of a mysteiy revealed to the many only in 
the spell which it exerts over their fancies; lust 
«.. i/the begu^ of a U^ p^se. iu 4- 
likes to think that he belongs to a guild. He does 
not care to be simply right and clear: rather he 
desires to have the whole advantage which his skill 
gives him over ordinary men ; he is eager to bring 
his thoughts down upon them with a splendid and 
irresistible force. In Greece this character, natural 
to immature prose, was intensified by a special cause 
— ^the influence of the Sophists. In so far as these 
teachers dealt with the form of language, they tended 
to confirm that view of the prose-writer in which he 
is a professional expert dazzling and overawing lay- 
men. The Sophists of HeUas Proper dwelt especially 
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on the minute proprieties of language, as Protagoras 
on correct grammatical forms ^ and Prodikos on the 
accurate use of synonyms^; the Sophists of Sicily- 
taught its technical graces^. In this last respect the 
teaching of Gorgias was thoroughly reactionary, and 
was calculated to hinder the growth of a good prose 
just at the critical point. At the moment when prose 
was striving to disengage itself from the diction of 
poetry, Gorgias gave currency to the notion that 
' poetical ornament of the most florid type was its 
true charm. When, indeed, he went further, and 
sought to imitate the rhythm as well as the phrase 
of poetry, this very extravagance had a useful result. 
Prose has a rhythm, though not of the kind at which 
Gorgias aimed ; and the mere fact of the Greek ear 
becoming accustomed to look for a certain proportion 
between the parts of a sentence hastened the transi- 
tion from the old running style to the periodic. 

Dionysios has described vividly the character- ^x^»^ 
istics of that elder school of composition to which *Hyu!^' 
Antiphon belonged. He distinguishes three prin- 
cipal styles, the austere, the smooth and the 
middle*. He cites poets, historians and orators who 



* op^ocircia,PlaiPAa^r.p.267o. 

' opBanis ovofutrtdVj Plat. £ti- 
thyd. p. 277 b. On the work of 
Protagoras and Prodikos in these 
departments, see Mr Cope in the 
Journal qf Classical and iSacred 
Philology f voL Uh pp. 48 — 57. 

' Spengel, 2t/yay. t€xvSv, p. 63 : 
' Oninino Graeci sophistae, et quos 
dizimus, et alii minus noti, recte et 
dilacide eloqui studebant ; et si uno 
Yocabolo omnia comprehendamus, 



Graeci op^ocWrtav, Siculi cvrfrccoy 
elaborabaut.' 

^ avarrjpdf y\a<f>vpa and Koivrj (or 
ficoi;) dpfiovla: Dionys. ircpl avvO. 
ovofjL, cc. 22, 23, 24. The three 
apyLoviaiy or styles of composition, 
distinguished by Dionysios, must 
not be confused with the three 
Xc^ctr, or styles of diction^ which he 
distinguishes in his essay on Demo- 
sthenes, cc 1 — 3. The apfwviat re- 
fer, of course, to the putting to- 
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are examples of each. Among orators Antiplion is 
his representative of the austere style, Isokrates of 
the smooth, Demosthenes of the middle. The austere 
style is thus described ^ : 

*It wishes its separate words to be planted 
firmly and to have strong positions, so that each 
word may be seen conspicuously; it wishes its 
several clauses to be well divided from each other 
by sensible pavises. It is willing to admit frequently 
rough and direct clashings of sounds, meeting like 
the bases of stones in loose waU-work, which have 
not been squared or smoothed to fit each other, but 
which show a certain negligence and absence of 
forethought. It loves, as a rule, to prolong itself 
by large words of portly breadth. Compression by 
short syllables is a thing which it shuns when not 
absolutely driven to it. 

* As regards separate words, these are the objects 
of its pursuit and craving. In whole clauses it 
shows these tendencies no less strongly; especially 
it chooses the most dignified and majestic rhythms. 
It does not wish the clauses to be like each other 
in length of structure, or enslaved to a severe syn- 



gother of words; the Xc^tr, to the 
choice of words. As to Xc^ctr, Dio- 
uysiofi recognises (1) an elaborate 
diction, which employs farfetched 
and unusual words, cfi^XXoy/xtin;, 
ir€piTrij Xc^tr, of which Thucydides 
is the great example : (2) a sinofdh 
and plain diction, Xtn;, d<^cX^r 
Xc£ir, best represented by Lysias: 
(3) a mixed diction, fUKrrj kqI trvv- 
Otros \*(is, of which the type is 



Isokrates Of Antiphon and Isaeos, 
in respect to Xc^tr, he says merely 
that there was nothing ' never or 
*' striking' in their choice of words. 
{Demosth, c. 8.) Probably he would 
have regarded them as intermedi- 
ate in Xt$is between Thucydides 
and Lysias, but as representing the 
compromise in a less mature and 
finished form than Isokrates. 
^ Dionys. vtpl avpB, ovofi, c. 22. 
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tax, but noble, simple, free. It wishes them to bear 
the stamp of nature rather than that of art, and to 
stir feeling rather than to reflect character. It does 
not usually aim at composing periods as a compact 
framework for its thought; but, if it should ever 
drift undesignedly into the periodic style, it desires 
to set on this the mark of spontaneity and plainness. 
It does not employ, in order to roimd a sentence, 
supplementary words which do not help the sense ; 
it does not care that the march of its phrase should 
have stage-glitter or an artificial smoothness; nor 
that the clauses should be separately adapted to the 
length of the speaker's breath. No indeed. Of all 
such industry it is innocent... It is fanciful in 
imagery, sparing of copulas, anything but floridi it 
is haughty, straightforward, disdainful of prettiness, 
with its antique air and its negligence for its beauty.' 
It is important to remember that this description 
is applied to a certain kind of poetry as well as of 
prose, to Pindar and Aeschylos as well as to Thu- 
cydides and Antiphon ; and that, taken in reference 
to prose alone, it needs modification. It is not 
true, for instance, of the older prose that it always 
shrank from the display of artificiaJism. Negligent 
it often was ; but at other times it was consciously, 
ostentatiously artificial. Its general characteristics, 
however, are admirably given by Dionysios. It is 
dignified; it relies much on the weight of single 
words ; it is bold but not florid ; it aims at moving 
the hearer rather than at reflecting the character of 
the speaker. Antiphon, his representative orator, 
exemplifies these points clearly, — as will be seen 
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better if he is compared from time to time with the 
critic's representative historian, Thucydides. 
Awtiphon*9 In the first place, then, Antiphon is preeminently 
<'v»»^- dignified and noble. He is to his successors gene- 
rally as Aeschylos to Euripides. The elder tragedy 
held its gods and heroes above the level of men by 
a colossal majesty of repose, by the passionless 
utterance of kingly thoughts ; and the same feeling 
to which these things seemed divine conceived its 
ideal orator as one who controls a restless crowd by 
the royalty of his calm power, by a temperate and 
stately eloquence. The speaker who wins his hearers 
by blandishments, who surprises them by adroit 
turns, who hurries them away on a torrent of 
dedCamation, belonged to a generation for which 
gods also and heroes declaimed or quibbled on the 
stage. Plutarch has described, not without a tinge 
of sarcasm, the language and demeanour by which 
Perikles commanded the veneration of his age^. 
'His thoughts were awe-inspiring 2. his language 
lofty, untainted by the ribaldry of the rascal crowd. 
His calm features, never breaking into laughter ; 
his measured step; the ample robe which flowed 
aroimd him and which nothing deranged ; his moving 
eloquence ; the tranquil modulation of his voice ; 
these things, and such as these, had over all men a 
marvellous spell.' The biographer goes on to relate 
how Perikles was once abused by a coarse fellow 
in the market-place, bore it in silence until he had 

^ Plut. Per, c. 5. Perikles took from ' his sublime 

, ' aopapov. The word is openly speculations' (jjnTi^pokoyia) and 

sarcastic, and is meant by Plutarch ' supramundane talk' (/Acropo-ioXe- 

fo describe a pompous tone which a-xia) with Anazagoras. 
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finished his business there, and when his persecutor 
followed him home, merely desired a slave to take 
a lantern and see the man home^. It is not pro- 
bable that the receiver of the escort felt all the 
severity of the moral defeat which he had sustained ; 
and he is perhaps no bad representative of the 
Athenian democracy in its relations to the superb 
decorum^ of the old school Much of this decorum 
survives in Antiphon, who, in a literary as in a 
political sense, clung to traditions which were fading. 
Yet even in him the influence of the age is seen. 
The Tetralogies, written for practice, and in which 
he had to please no one but himself, are the most 
stately of his compositions. The speech On the 
Murder of Herodes is less so, even in its elaborate 
proem ; while part of the speech On the Choreutes, 
doubtless the latest of his extant works, shows a 
marked advance towards the freedom and vivacity 
of a newer style. It was in the hands of Antiphon 
that rhetoric first became thoroughly practical ; and 
for this very reaaon, conservative aa he wa«, he 
could not maintain a rigid conservatism. The public 
position which he had taken for his art could be 
held only by concessions to the public taste. 

Antiphon relies much on the ftJl, intense signifi- Baiano$ om 
cance of single words. This is, indeed, a cardinal *'*''^- 

^ loe, eit. p^xi^- (^^ ^^' § 2*) ^^ "Dem. 

* fVKoa-fxia. Aeschines says that de F.L, § 251 : * He said that the 

Solon made regulations ntpl rfjs sobriety {a'<u<t)poavvrD of the popu- 

n>v pffTop^v €VKo<rfuas, The oldest lar speakers of that day is illus- 

dtizen was to speak first in the trated by the statue of Solon with 

assembly— (r«<^poytff tnl to fifjfia his cloak drawn round him and his 

vap€\B^w ^ycv Bopvpov kqI ror hand within the folds.' 
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point in the older prose. Its movement was slow ; each 
word was dropped with deliberation; and now and 
then some important word, heavy with concentrated 
meaning, came down like a sledge-hammer. Take, 
for instance, the chapter in which Thucydides 
shows how party strife, like that in Corcyra, had the 
effect of confusing moral distinctions. Blow on blow 
the nicely-balanced terms beat out the contrasts, 
until the ear is weary as with the clangour of an 
anvil. * Reckless daring was esteemed loyal cou- 
rage, — ^prudent delay, specious cowardice ; temperance 
seemed a cloak for pusillanimity; comprehensive 
sagacity was called universal indifference^.' * Re- 
monstrance is for friends who err; accusation for 
enemies who have done wrong^/ In Antiphon's 
speech On the Murder of Herodes, the accused says 
(reminding the court that his case ought not to be 
decided until it has been heard before the Areiopa- 
gos) : — * Be now, therefore, surveyors of the cause, 
but then, judges of the evidence, — now surmisers, 
but then deciders, of the truth ^.' And in the Se- 
cond Tetralogy: — * Those who faQ to do what they 
mean are agents of a mischance; those who hurt, or 
are hurt, voluntarily, are authors of suffering*.' Ex- 



^ Thuc. iiL 82. Hermogenes 
(ircpl idcoy I. cap. Yi.) remarks that 
aifivoTTjs is a matter of ovofiara, 
phrases, not of pi^fiara, single 
i^ords; and that the attempt to 
achieve a-ifjLVorrjs by pruiara is a 
mistake. Thucydides, however, he 
says, is constancy doing this : kco-o. 
<f>a»cis dc avTo ev r§ r^s ardatoDS 
iKKf^paa-ei rc3v KtpKvpcUav TrtnoLTjK€. 

' Thuc L 69. Another good in- 



stance is n. 62, avx'tf'O' H*^ ydp 
Kal mro dp^iBias €vtvx^^^ "^^^ dctXf 
Twl iyyiyveraij Karaffipovrjiris de 
OS av Koi yv<op.rj niOTfvrf rav ivav 
rltbv 7rpoc;(€iv. 

• de coed. Herod, § 94 vvv piv 
ovv yvmpiaral yivtaBt rrjs ^iKrjSf Tore 
dc dixaoral rmv paprvptov' vvv p€V 
fio^arai, rvrt dc icpiral r&v d\f}6civ, 

* Tetral, il B. § 6, ot re ydp a- 
paprrdpovTts Sp h» inivorifrwirL r* 
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amples of this eagerness to press the exaxjt meaning 
of words are frequent in Antiphon, though fex less 
frequent than in Thucydides. It is evidently natu- 
ral to that early phase of prose composition in which, 
newly conscious of itself as an art, it struggles to 
wring out of language a force strange to the ordi- 
nary idiom ; and in Greece this tendency must have 
been further strengthened by the stress which Gor- 
gias laid on antithesis, and Prodikos on the discrimi- 
nating of terms nearly synonymous. Only so long as 
slow and measured declamation remained in fashion 
could the orator attempt thus to put a whole train 
of thought into a single weighty word. What the old 
school sought to effect by one powerful word, the later 
school did by the free, rapid, brilliant development 
of a thought in all its fulness and with all the va- 
riety of contrasts which it pressed upon the mind. 

A further characteristic of the older style — that awh^imh i» 

•^ imaginatioe 

it is * fanciful in imagery, but by no means florid' — jS'rit 
is exemplified in Antiphon. The meaning of the 
antithesis is sufficiently clear in reference to Aeschy- 
los and Pindar, the poets chosen by Dionysios as his 
instances. In reference to prose also it means a 
choice of images like theirs, bold, rugged, grand; and 
a scorn, on the other hand, for small prettinesses, for 
showy colouring, for maudlin sentiment. The great 
representative in oratory of this special trait must 
have been Perikles. A few of his recorded expres- 
sions bear just this stamp of a vigorous and daring 
fancy; — his description of Aegina as the * eyesore' of 

dpacroi, ovToi irpoKTopts t&» okov- i) iraaxovrts^ ovroi rav naOrjiiaTaif 

(TltlbV tlvw^ ol dc €K0V<rt6j Ti d^iTCf CUTiOl yiyvovToiL 
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the Peiraeus^; his sajdng that, in the slain youth of 
Athens, the year had lost its spring^; his declaration, 
over the bodies of those who fell at Samos, that 
they had become even as the gods; *for the gods 
themselves we see not, but infer their immortality 
from the honours paid to them and from the bless- 
ings which they bestow*/ The same imaginative 
boldness is found in Antiphon, though but rarely, 
and under severe control. * Adversity herself is 
wronged by the accused,' he makes a prosecutor 
exclaim, *when he puts her forward to screen a 
crime and to withdraw his own villainy from view*/ 
A fether, threatened with the condemnation of 
his son, cries to the judges : — * I shall be buried 
with my son — ^iii the living tomb of my childless- 
ness^/ But in Antiphon, as in Thucydides, the 
haughty^, careless freedom of the old style is shown 
oftener in the employment of new or imusual words 
or phrases ^. The orator could not, indeed, go so far 
as the historian, who is expressly censured on this 
9core by his Greek critic^ ; but they have some ex- 
pressions of the same character in common ^. While 



8 
4 
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^ Arist RJiet, m. 10. 
■ ib,^ and l 7. 
Plut Per. c. 8. 
Tetr. I. r. § 1. 

Tetr. n. B. § 10 : cf. n. r. § 12. 
* fity(iK6<l>p«av'^av0€KaaTos : Dio- 
nys. ircpl avpS. ovofx. C 22. 

^ Kg. Tetr. I.r. § 10 ra ixvrj rijs 
vtroyfrias : Tetr. I. A. § 10 ra txvfj rov 
<l>6vov : Tetr. n. B. § 2 dvarpoirtvs 
Tov oiKov fy(V€TO '. Tetr. IV. T. § 2 
<t>iXoBvTris : Herod. § 78 x^P<^^^^ 
( = <^iXo;(o»p€iy.) 



" Dionysios speaks of to Koror 
y\»(raov rfjs Xcfcof jcal (€vov in 
Thucydides {de Thuc. c. 53), and 
remarks {ib. 51) that it was not a 
general fiELshion of the time, but a 
characteristic distinctive of him. 

* The Thucydidean style may be 
recognised, for instance, in Tetr* 

L r. § 3, ^ al(rxypr} — dpKov(ra ^v o-oi- 
<l>povla-ai TO Bvfwvfievov rfjs yiwyais : 
Herod. § 73 Kptifrvov dc xph <>«^ 
ylyv^aOtu Th vfimpop dvydfupop 
(fii ^iKoUts inu^ciy fj to Tmv ixBp^v 
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Antiphon is sparing of imagery, he is equally mode- 
rate in the use of the technical figures of rhetoric. 
These have been well distinguished as * figures of 
language' {axni^ara Xi^em) and ^figures of thought' 
{(Txrjiiara huu/oiai) — ^the first class including various 
forms of assonance and of artificial symmetry between 
clauses; the second including irony, abrupt pauses, 
feigned perplexity, rhetorical question and so forth. 
Caecilius of Calacte, the author of this distinction, 
was a student of Antiphon, and observed that the 
'figures of thought' are seldom or never used by 
\nm\ The figures of language all occur, but rarely 2. 
Blass^ and K. O. MuUer* agree in referring this 
marked difference between the older and later schools 
of oratory — ^the absence, in the former, of those 
lively figures so abundant in the latter — ^to an essen- 
tial change which passed upon Greek character in 
the interval. It was only when fierce passion and 
dishonesty had become strong traits of a degenerate 
national diaracter that vehemence and trickiness 
came into oratory. This seems a harsh and scarcely 
accurate judgment. It appears simpler to suppose 
that the conventional stateliness of the old eloquence 
altogether precluded such vivacity as marked the 
later; and that the mainspring of this new vivacity 
was merely the natural impulse, set fi:^e from the 
restraints of the older style, to give aiguments their 
most spirited and effective form. 

P€v\6fi€vo¥ aduc»9 fit ttfToXkvvcui p. 485, Bekker. 

t&. § S4 o2 lup Skkoi StfOpmroi roU * See Blass, Att. Beredt. pp. 

Ipyois Toifs \6yovs iXeyxovau^y ovroi 13(^—134. 

d€ rots Xoyoftf (n^ovo'i ra tpya ^vi- * Att. Beredi. p. 134. 

ara KaBurmau * HUt. Ok, Lit C. XXXm. § 6. 

1 Oaedliiu ap. Phot Cod. 259, 
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Pathos and Nothing in the criticism of Dionysios on the 
Antiphw, * austere ' style is more appreciative than his remark, 
that it aims rather at pathos than at 6thos. That 
is, it addresses itself directly to the feelings; but 
does not care to give a subtle persuasiveness to its 
words by artistically adjusting them to the character 
and position of the person who is supposed to speak 
them. It is tragic ; yet it is not dramatic. There 
haj9 never, perhaps, been a greater master of stem 
and solemn pathos than Thucydides. The pleading 
of the Plataeans before their Theban judges, the 
dialogue between the Athenians and the Melians, 
the whole history of the Sicilian Expedition and 
especially its terrible closing scene, have a wonderful 
power over the feelings ; and this power is in a great 
degree due to a certain irony. The reader feels 
throughout the restrained emotion of the histoiian ; 
he is conscious that the crisis described was an 
agonising one, and that he is hearing the least that 
could be said of it from one who felt, and could 
have said, far more. On the other hand, a charac- 
teristic colouring, in the literary sense, is scarcely 
attempted by Thucydides. No writer is more con- 
summate in making personal or national character 
appear in the history of actions. And when his 
characters speak, they always speak from the general 
point of view which he conceived to be appropriate 
to them. But in the form and language of their 
speeches there is little discrimination. Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, Perikles and Brasidas, Kleon 
and Diodotos * speak much in the same style ; it is 

* Thua ni. 42. 
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the ideas which they represent by which alone they 
are broadly distinguished^. The case is nearly the 
same with Antiphon. His extant works present 
no subject so great as those of Thucydides, and his 
pathos is necessarily inferior in degree to that of the 
historian ; but it resembles it in its stem solemnity, 
and also in this, that it owes much of its impressive- 
ness to its self-control. The second^ and fourth^ 
speeches of the First Tetralogy, and the second ^ and 
third ^ of the Second, furnish perhaps the best ex- 
amples. In dthos, on the contrary, Antiphon is 
weak ; and this, in a writer of speeches for persons 
of all ages and conditions, must be considered a 
defect. In the Herodes case the defendant is a 
young MytUenean, who frequently pleads his in- 
experience of afl&iirs and his want of practice as a 
speaker. The speech On the Choreutes is delivered 
by an Athenian citizen of mating age and eminent 
public services. But' the two persons speak nearly 
in the same strain and with the same measure of 
self-confidence. Had Lysias been the composer, 
greater deference to the judges and a more decided 
avoidance of rhetoric would have distinguished the 
appeal of the young alien to an imfriendly court 
from the address of the statesman to his fellow- 
citizens. 

The place of Antiphon in the history of his art is ThewMeqf 

^ One ejception may possibly ds oaov fiovX6:st6a apxtw : ih, § 4 peruSIe. 

be noted. It seems as if the ij^ncXoTroyin^o'iWo'ropco'tf/icv r6 

unique personality of Alkibiades <l>p6yrifui, 
were sometimes indicated by a * Esp. §§ 1 — 4, 9. 
characteristic iusoionce and vehe- ' Esp. §§ 1 — 3. 
mence of language : e. ^. vl 18 * §§ 1--3, 10 — 12. 
§ 3x04 ovK eoTUf ijfU¥ Tafii€V€a'$ai, ' §§ 3, 4. 
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fiirther marked by the degree in which he had at- 
tained a periodic style. It is perhaps impossible to 
find English terms which shall give all the clearness 
of the Greek contrast between wepuySLiaj and clpofiiurf 
Xc^t9^. The * running' style, as dpoyLort) expresses, is 
that in which the ideas are merely stnmg together, 
like beads, in the order in which they naturally pre- 
sent themselves to the mind. Its characteristic is 
simple continuity. The characteristic of the * perio- 
dic ' style is that each sentence * comes round ' upon 
itself, so as to form a separate, symmetrical whole ^. 
The running style may be represented by a straight 
line which may be cut short at any point or prolonged 
to any point : the periodic style is a system of inde- 
pendent circles. The period may be formed either, 
so to say, in one piece, or of several members (/ccoXa, 
membra), as a hoop may be made either of a single 
lath bent round, or of segments fitted together. It 
was a TnaYim of the later Greek rhetoric that, for 
the sake of simplicity and strength, a period should 
not consist of more than four* of these members or 
segments ; Roman rhetoric allowed a greater niun- 
ber*. 

Aristotle^ takes as his example of the * running ' 



1 Xc^iff €lpofjLerri (Arbt Rhet, m. 
9)» Demetriofl {ipfi. ntpl irtpio^p 
§ 12) calls it duffpfffieinif * disjointed,' 
dtakikvfuni * kXMe,' di€ppififi€inf 
'sprawling' — in contrast to the 
'dose, compact system of the peri- 
odic style. It is also called by Dio- 
nysios de Demoith. c. 39, KOfifia- 
rcjof, 'commatic,' as consisting of 
short daiises (x^^ifuira) following 



each other without pause. Aristo- 
tle (L c.) calls the periodic style 
Karearpofiiitrri, * compact.' 

' Cicero calls the period eireut- 
tum et quan orbem verbcrum {de 
OraU iiL 51. 198). 

' Hermogenes vtpX €vp€<r. n. p. 
240, SpengeL 

^ Quint. IX. 4. 124. 

' Rh€t. m. 9. 
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style the opening words of the History of Herodotos ; 
and, speaking generally, it may be said that this was 
the style in which Herodotos and the earlier Ionian 
logographers wrote. But it ought to be remembered 
that neither Herodotos, nor any writer in a language 
which has passed beyond the rudest stage, exhibits the 
' running ' style in an ideal simplicity. In its purest 
and simplest form, the running style is incompatible 
with the very idea of a literature^. Wherever a lite- 
rature exists, it contains the germ, however imma- 
ture, of the periodic style ; which, if the literature is 
developed, is necessarily developed along with it. 
For every effort to grasp and limit an idea naturally 
finds expression more or less in the periodic manner, 
the very nature of a period being to comprehend and 
define. In Herodotos, the running style', so con- 
genial to his direct narrative, is dominant; but 
when he pauses and braces himself to state some 
theory, some general result of his observations, he 
tends to become periodic just because he is striving 
to be precise^. From the time of Herodotos onward 
the periodic style is seen gradually more and more 
matured, according as men felt more and more the 
stimulus to find vigorous utterance for clear concep- 
tions. Antiphon represents a moment at which this 
stimulus had become stronger than it had ever before 



1 Blass, AU, Bereds. p. 124: 
Eine gewisae Periodik hat natQr- 
lich die griechiBche nnd jede Lit- 
teratur von Anfang an gehabt : eine 
ganz reine Xf (i^ ilpofjJtnj ist in der 
Wirklichkeit nio vorhandcn. 

* See (for instance) the passage 
in which Herodotos specoktes 



on the causes of the overflowing 
of the Nile, ii. 24, 25. It begins 
in a thoroughly periodic style: — 
(I dc dct, I fufiy^ofitvov yp«ifias riit 
irpoK€ififvaSf I avrov ircpl t»v d- 
ffka^tmv mro^^curBaiy \ fl>paa» dtcrg 
fUH doxcci it\ri$vta'0€u 6 NciXof rov 

3 
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been in the Greek world. His activity as a writer 
of speeches may be placed between the years 421 
and 411 B.c.^. The effects of the Peloponnesian war 
in sharpening political animosities had made them- 
selves fuUy felt ; that phase of Athenian democracy 
in which the contests of the ekklesia and of the law- 
courts were keenest and most frequent had set in ; 
the teaching of the Sophists had thrown a new light 
upon language considered as a weapon. Every man 
felt the desire, the urgent necessity, of being able 
in all cases to express his opinions with the most 
trenchant force ; at any moment his life might de- 
pend upon it. The new intensity of the age is 
reflected in the speeches of Antiphon. Wherever 
the feeling rises highest, as in the appeals to the 
judges, he strives to use a language which shall 
'pack the thoughts closely and bring them out 
roimdly^.' But it is striking to observe how far 
this periodic style still is from the ease of Lysias or 
the smooth completeness of Isokrates. The harsh-^ 
ness of the old rugged writing refuses to blend with 
it harmoniously, — either taking it up with marked 
transitions, or suddenly breaking out in the midst of 
the most elaborate passages^ It is everywhere plain 
that the desire to be compact is greater than the 



^ The speech On the Murder of 
Herodes must probably be placed 
between 421 and 416 b.o.; the 
speech On the Choreutes about 41 3. 

■ Dionya de Ly$, c 6 (in refer- 
ence to Lysias) fj av<rrp€<l>owra ra 
Mnffiaro jcal (rrpoyyvXa>f €Ki(f>4powra 
Xi^, — a good description of the 
periodic style generally as opposed 



to the tlpoiUvfjm 

' E,g.y in the speech On the 
Murder of Herodes, sections 1> 2 
show thoroughly artistic periods : 
§ 20, again, is almost pure fipo/icn;: 
in TetraL IL P. 7 (c^i^v dc dt^ ro 

avr^) the KaT€<rrpafiiuvri and tlpo^ 

lUm) are combined. 
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power. Antitheses and parallelisms^ are abundantly 
employed, giving a rigid and monotonous effect to 
the periods which they form. That more artistic 
period of which the* several parts resemble the 
mutually-supporting stones of a vaulted roof ^, and 
which leads the ear by a smooth ciure to a happy 
finish, has not yet been foimd. An imperfect sense 
of rhythm, or a habit of composition to which rhyth- 
mical restraint is intolerable except for a very short 
space, is everywhere manifest. The vinegar and the 
oil refuse to mingle. Thucydides presents the same 
phenomenon, but with some curious differences. It 
may perhaps be said that, while Antiphon has more 
technical skiU (incomplete as that skill is) in periodic 
writing, Thucydides has infinitely more of its spirit. 
He is always at high pressure, always nervous, in- 
tense. He struggles to bring a large, complex idea 
into a framework in which the whole can be seen at 
once. Aristotle says that a period must be of * a 
size to be taken in at a glance^;* and this is what 
Thucydides wishes the thought of each sentence to 
be, though he is sometimes clumsy in the mechanism 
of the sentence itself. Dionysios mentions among 
the excellences which Demosthenes borrowed from 
the historian, * his rapid movement, his terseness, his 
intensity, his sting*;* excellences, he adds, which 



^ E^g, Accui. Venen, § 5 rov /acv 
iK irpofiovkfJ9 dKOV(ri»f diro6a»6vrot 
rrjt dc iKovaws iK wpopoiat oiroieref- 
ydoTis, 

' ir€piffxprjs orvfUy Demetriofl 
nvpl ipiju § 12, where this oompari- 
flonismade. 

' fuy€6o£ tvavpcfrrw: Eh0i,iiL9. 



* rii ra x o r as irvarfto^f-^nvt 
ropovi — 1^ iTiKpov : Dion78.2>« Thuc 
53. He adds ro arpv^vw (which 
seems to be a metaphor of the same 
kind as avanjpoPf and to mean 'his 
biting flavour 0; and rffv ^(eytipov 
<rav TO. waBri dciyor^o. 

3—2 
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neither Antiphon nor Lysias nor Isokrates possessed. 
This intensity, due primarily to genius, next to the 
absorbing interest of a great subject, does, in truth, 
place Thucydides, with all his roughness, far nearer 
than Antiphon to the ideal of a compact and mas- 
terly prose. Technically speaking, Thucydides as 
well as Antiphon must be placed in the border-land 
between the old running style and finished periodic 
writing. But the essential merits of the latter, 
though in a rude shape, have abeady been reached 
by the native vigour of the historian ; while to the 
orator a period is still something which must be con- 
structed with painful effort, and on a model admitting 
of little variety. 
AfUiphon^i' . These seem to be the leading characteristics of 
Q/%w^«r<- Antiphon as regards form : it remains to consider his 
treatment of subject-matter. The arrangement of 
his speeches, so far as the extant specimens warrant 
a judgment, was usually simple. First a proem 
(wpooCiiiov) explanatory or appealing ; next an intro- 
duction (technically irpoKaTaa-Kevij) dealing with the 
circumstances under which the case had been brought 
into court, and noticing any informalities of pro- 
cedure : then a narrative of the facts (SiTyi^crt?): then 
arguments and proofs (Trurrct?), the strongest first : 
finally an epilogue or peroration (oriXoyo?). The 
Tetralogies, being merely sketches for practice, 
have only proem, arguments and epilogue, not the 
* introduction ' or the narrative. The speech On the 
Murder of Herodes and the speech On the Choreutes 
(in the latter of which the epilogue seems to have 
been lost) are the best examples of Antiphon's 
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method. It is noticeable that in neither of these 
are the facts of the particular case dealt with closely 
or searchingly; and consequently in both instances 
the narrative of the facts falls into the background. 
Narrative was the forte of Andokides and Lysias ; 
it appears to have been the weak side of Antiphon, 
who was strongest in general argument. General 
presumptions, — ^those afforded, for instance, by the 
reAisal of the prosecutors to give up their slaves 
for examination, or by the respective characters of 
prosecutor and prisoner and by their former re- 
lations — ^are most insisted upon. The First Tetralogy 
is a good example of Antiphon's ingenuity in 
dealing with abstract probabilities (eticora) ; and the 
same preference for proofe external to the imme- 
diate circumstances of the case is traceable in all 
his extant work. The adroitness of the sophistical 
rhetoric shows itself, not merely in the variety of 
forms given to the same argument, but sometimes 
in sophistry of a more glaring kind^. 

■L rStorioian of tU^hool i» further seen in 
the great nmnber of commonplaces, evidently ela- 
borated beforehand and without reference to any 
special occasion, which are brought in as opportimity 
offers. The same panegyric on the laws for homicide 
occurs, in the same words, both in the speech On the 
ChcHTeutes and in that On the Murder of Herodes. 
In the last-named speech the reflections on the 
strength of a good conscience^, and the defendant's 
contention that he deserves pity, not punishment ^ 

^ See0.^.tlieaiig;umentinacirde ' de Choreut, § 93. 
in Tetr. l A. § 6. > t&. $ 73. 
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are palpably commonplaces prepared for general use. 
Such patches, unless introduced with consiunmate 
skill, are doubly a blemish ; they break the coherence 
of the argument and they destroy everything like 
fresh and uniform colouring; the speech becomes, as 
an old critic says, uneven^. But the crudities inse- 
parable from a new art do not affect Antiphon's 
daim to be considered, for his day, a great and pow- 
erftd orator. In two things, says Thucydides, he 
was masterly, — ^in power of conception and in power 
of expression^. These were the two supreme qua- 
lifications for a speaker at a time when the mere 
faculty of lucid and continuous exposition was rare, 
and when the refinements of Hterary eloquence were 
as yet unknown. If the speaker could invent a suf- 
ficient number of telling points, and could put them 
clearly, this was everything. Antiphon, with his 
ingenuity in hypothesis and his stately rhetoric, ful- 
fiUed both requirements. Kemembering the style of 
hia oratory »d hia plaoe in the Us^ of tlj art, 
no one need be perplexed to reconcile the high praise 
of Thucydides with what is at first sight the start- 
ling judgment of Dionysios. That critic, speaking 
of the eloquence which aims at close reasoning and 
at victory in discussion, gives the foremost place in 
it to Lysias. He then mentions others who have 
practised it, — ^Antiphon among the rest. 'Antiphon, 
however,' he says, * has nothing but his antique and 
stem dignity; a fighter of causes {aymfurrrji) he is 

^dvttfuiXoir: AlkidamasncplSo- elvrciy. Gomp. [Flni] Vitt. X. 

f^urr. §§ 24, 25. Orott 8 : ttm. dc iv rois Xayois 

* Thnc. vm. 68: KpanvTos ivGv dxptfirfs xal f^^BaM6s Koi deii«^ff ircpc 

lifl$vfvat yryofuvos Koi a ypoiff n^ir cvpecriy. 
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not, either in debate or in lawsuits^.' If, as Thucy- 
dides tells us, no one could help so well as Antiphon 
those who were fighting causes {ayiovitpyAvovi)^ in 
the ekklesia or the lawcourts ; if , on his own trial, he 
delivered a defence of unprecedented brilliancy; in 
what sense is Dionysios to be understood? The ex- 
planation lies probably in the notion which the critic 
attached to the word * agonist.' He had before his 
mind the finished pleader or debater of a time when 
combative oratory considered as an art had reached 
its acme; when every discussion was a conflict in 
which the liveliest and supplest energy must be put 
forth in support of practised skill ; when the success- 
ful speaker must grapple at close quarters with his 
adversary, and be in truth an * agonist,' an athlete 
straining every nerve for victory. Already Kleon 
could describe the * agonistic' eloquence which was 
becoming the fashion in the ekklesia as characterized 
by swift surprises, by mpid thrust and pany»; 
already Strepsiades conceives the * agonist' of the 
lawcoiuts as * bold, glib, audacious, headlong*.' This 
was not the character of Antiphon. He was a subtle 
reasoner, a master of expression, and furnished others 
with arguments and words ; but he was not himself 



^ Dionyg. de lioeo a 20: 'Avrt- 
0<Sy y€ fi^v rh avarrjpbv c;(Ci fiovov 
Kol dpxmoVf dytovioT^s dc Xoy<ov 

OVT€ aVflfiovk€VTlK£p OVT€ dlKaVlKSv 



» / 

COTl. 



« Thua viiL 6a 

> It is remarkable how strongly 
this image of debate in the ekklesia 
as an 6ywv is brought out in Kleon's 
speech, Thna m. 37, 38 : 6y<ovi<rrai 



— ^vtaetos aySvi iiraipofUyovs — »s 
ovK ZyvtooTcu dy<ovi<ran^ av — cic r»y 
roicovdc dywtav — airioi d* Vfieiff jca- 
jcws dy»vo6tTovvT€i—'dvrayiovi(fiyLt' 
vol. The characteristics of tiie 
dynvion^i are rh tvvpeirts rov Xo- 
yov iiaropfja'cu—KaiyoTris \6yov — o- 
(€c»s Xcyciy {lb.) 

* Ar. Nub, 445 BpaovSf (vyXayr- 
TOSf TokfuipoSf tnjt. 
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a man of the arena. He never descended into it 
when he could help; he had nothing of its spirit. 
He did not grapple with his adversary, but in the 
statelier manner of the old orators attacked him (as 
it were) from an opposite platform. Opposed in 
court to such a speaker as Isaeos, he would have 
had as little chance with the judges as Burke with 
one of those juries which Curran used to take by 
storm. Perhaps it was precisely because he was not 
in this sense an * agonist' that he found his most 
congenial sphere in the calm and grave procedure of 
the Areiopagos. 

fSiiH^f ^^^ ^^ ^* ^y ^'^ stamp of his eloquence alone 

that he was fitted to command the attention of that 
Court. In politics Antiphon was aristocratic; in 
religion, an upholder of those ancient ideas and 
conceptions, bound up with the primitive tradi- 
tions of Attica, of which the Areiopagos was the 
embodiment and the guardian. For most minds 
of his day these ideas were losing their awfiil 
prestige, — fading, in the light of science, before newer 
beliefs, as oligarchy had yielded to democracy, as 
Kronos to the dynasty of Zeus. But, as Athene, 
speaking in the name of that dynasty, had reserved 
to the Eumenides a perpetual altar in her land^, so 
Antiphon had embraced the new culture without 
parting from a belief in gods who visit national 
defilement^, in spirits who hear the curse of 

^ AesdL Eum, 804. yilo and polluted as he is, should 

* Bee, for instance, the close of enter the precincts of tiie gods to 

the accuser's first speech in the defile them, or should poison with 

First Tetralogy (I. A. § 10)../ It is his infection the guiltless persons 

also harmful for you that this man, whom he meets at the same table. 
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dying men^ and avenge blood crying from the 
ground. In the recent history of his own city he 
had seen a great impiety followed by a tremendous 
disaster^. The prominence which he always gives 
to the theological view of homicide means more than 
that this was the tone of the Court to which his 
speeches were most frequently addressed: it points 
to a real and earnest feeling in his own mind. There 
is no better instance of this feeling than the opening 
of the Third Tetralogy — a mere exercise, in which 
the elaborate simulation of a religious sentiment 
would have had no motive : — 

* The god, when it was his will to create mankind, 
begat the earliest of our race and gave us for nou- 
rishers the earth and sea, that we might not die, for 
want of needful sustenance, before the term of old 
age. Whoever, then, having been deemed worthy 
of these things by the god, lawlessly robs any one 
among us of life, is impious towards heaven and 
confounds the ordinaaces of men. The dead man. 



From inch causes spring plagvss 
qf barrenness {al d<t>oplai) and re- 
verses inmen^s fortunes. Ton most 
therefore remember that yengeance 
is yours : you must impute to this 
man his own crimes: you must 
bring their penalty home to him, 
BJid purity back to Athens.' Again, 
in Tetr. u. F. § 8, he speaks of 
dfiaiaiKU. GomiMire the passage 
in which the Erinyes threaten 
Attica with Xix^y a<l>vXXoSf ST€KvoSf 
Eum. 815; and Soph. O. T. 25, 
101. 

' ol oXtn^pioi (which Antiphon 
OSes in the sense of oXcurropcs : and 
so Andok. de Mysi. § 131)— ol rmp 



dnoBapovrnv irpoarp^euoi : Tetr, 
ni. A. § 4. He uses €vBvfuot (Tetr. 
n. A. 2 &c.)9 just as the older poets 
do, of a sin which lies heavy on the 
soul, bringing a presage of ayenging 
Furies; and the poetical voini 
(Tetr. L A. § 11), of atonement for 
blood. 

^ TiroaeoB, writing early In the 
3rd century B.C., directly connected 
the defeat of the Athenians in Si- 
cily with the mutilation of the 
Hermae— noticing that the Syra- 
cusan Hermokrates was a descend- 
ant of the god Hermes: Tim. /rag . 
103—4, referred to by Grote, Tol. 
YiLp. 230. 
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robbed of the god's gift, necessarily bequeaths, as 
that god's punishment, the anger of avenging spirits 
— anger which unjust judges or false witnesses, 
becoming partners in the impiety of the murderer, 
bring, as a selfnaought defilement, into their own 
houses. We, the champions of the murdered, if for 
any collateral enmity we prosecute innocent persons, 
shall find, by our failure to vindicate the dead, dread 
avengers in the spirits which hear his curse ; whHe, 
by putting the pure to a wrongful death, we become 
liable to the penalties of murder, and, in persuading 
you to violate the law, responsible for your sin also^.' 
jmo^n The analogy of Antiphon to Aeschylos in regard 
to general style has once already been noticed; it 
forces itself upon the mind in a special aspect here, 
where the threat of judgment from the grave on 
blood is wrapt round with the very terror and dark- 
ness of the Eumenides. In another place, where 
Antiphon is speaking of the signs by which the gods 
point out the guilty, the Aeschylean tone is still 
more striking. No passage, perhaps, in Aeschylos 
is more expressive of the poet's deepest feeling about 
life than that in which Eteokles forebodes that the 
personal goodness of Amphiaraos will not deliver 
him : — 

Alas that doom which mingles in the world 
A just man with the scomers of the gods ! 

Aye, for a pure man going on the sea 
With men fieroe-blooded and their secret sin 
Dies in a moment with the loathed of heaven '. 

^ Tetr. UL A. §§ 2 £ > Aesch. Thth, 693 ff. 
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In the Herodes trial the defendant appeals to 
the silent witness which the gods have borne in his 
behalf: — *You know doubtless that often ere now 
men red-handed or otherwise polluted have, by 
entering the same ship, destroyed with themselves 
those who were pure towards the gods; and that 
others, escaping death, have incurred the extremity 
of danger through such men. Many again, on stand- 
ing beside the sacrifice, have been discovered to be 
impure and hinderers of the solemn rites. Now in aU 
such cases an opposite fortune has been mine. First, 
all who have sailed with me have had excellent 
voyages : then, whenever I have assisted at a sacri- 
fice it has in every instance been mosi^ favourable. 
These facts I claim as strong evidence touching the 
present charge and the falsity of the prosecutor's 
accusations^.* 

Coincidences of thought and tone such as these 
deserve notice just because they are general coin- 
cidences. There is no warrant for assuming a 
resemblance in any special features between the 
mind of Antiphon and the mind of Aeschylos : all 
the more that which the two minds have in common 
illustrates the broadest aspect of each. By pur- 
suits and calling Antiphon belonged to a new Athe- 
nian democracy antagonistic to the old ideas and 
beliefs: by the bent of his intellect and of his 
sympathies he belonged, like Aeschylos, to the elder 
democracy. It is this which gives to his extant 
work a special interest over and above its strictly 
literary interest. All the other men whose writings 

* De coed. Hgrod. §§ 82 ft 
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remain to show the development of oratorical Attic 
prose have around them the atmosphere of eager 
debate or litigation; Antiphon, in language and 
in thought alike^ stands apart from them as the 
representative of a graver public life. Theirs is the 
spirit of the ekklesia or the dikastery; his is the 
spirit of the Areiopagos. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ANTIPHON. 

WORKS. 
Sixty speeches ascribed to Antiphon were known tu ^on^i 

'*' *- k6y9i alone 

in the reign of Augustus; but of these Caecilius •***^ 
pronounced twenty-five spurious^. Fifteen, including 
the twelve speeches of the Tetralogies, are now 
extant. All these relate to causes of homicide. The 
titles of lost speeches prove that Antiphon's activity- 
was not confined to this province ; but it was in this 
province that he excelled; and as the orations of 
Isaeos are now represented by one class only, the 
KkripiKoC, so the orations of Antiphon are represented 
by one class only, the ^vikoL 

The Tetralogies have this special interest, thai TheTetm- 
they represent rhetoric in its transition from the 
technical to the practical stage, from the schools to 
the law-courts and the ekklesia. Antiphon stood 
between the sophists who preceded and the orators 
who followed him as the first Athenian who was at 
once a theorist of rhetoric and a master of practical 
eloquence. The Tetralogies hold a corresponding 
place between merely ornamental exercises and real 

> [Pint] ViU. X. OraU, 
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orations. Each of them forms a set of four speeches, 
supposed to be spoken in a trial for homicide. The 
accuser states his charge, and the defendant replies ; 
the accuser then speaks again, and the defendant 
follows with a second reply. The imaginary case 
is in each instance sketched as lightly as possible ; 
details are dispensed with ; only the essential frame- 
work lor discussion is supplied. Hence, in these 
skeleton-speeches, the structure and anatomy of the 
argument stand forth in naked clearness, stripped 
of eveiythmg a«)idental, aoid showing in bold reUef 
the organic lines of a rhetorical pleader's thought. 
It was the essence of the technical rhetoric that it 
taught a man to be equally ready to defend either 
side of a question. Here we have the same man — 
Antiphon himself — ^arguing both sides, with tole- 
rably well-balanced force; and it must be allowed 
that much of the reasoning — especially in the Second 
Tetralogy — ^is, in the modem sense, sophistical. In 
reference, however, to this general characteristic 
one thing ought to be borne in mind. The 
Athenian law of homicide was precise, but it was 
not scientific. The distinctions which it drew 
between various degrees of guilt in various sets of 
circimastances depended rather on minute tradition 
than on clear principle. A captious or even fri- 
volous style of argument was invited by a code 
which employed vague conceptions in the elaborate 
classification of accidental details. Thus far the Te- 
tralogies bear the necessary mark of the age which 
produced them. But in all else they are distin- 
guished as widely as possible firom the essays of a 
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merely artificial rhetoric ; not less from the ' displays ' 
of the elder sophists than from the * declamations ' 
of the Augustan age^. They are not only thoroughly 
real and practical, but they show Antiphon, in one 
sense, at his best. He argues in them with more 
than the subtlety of the speeches which he com* 
posed for others, for here he has no less an an- 
tagonist than himself: he speaJcs with more than 
the elevation of his ordinary style, — for in the 
privacy of the school he owed less concession to an 
altered public taste. 

The First Tetralogy supposes the following case, fg^^^^ 
A citizen, coming home at night from a dinner-party, 
has been murdered. His slave, found mortally 
woimded on the same spot, deposes that he recog- 
nised one of the assassins. This was an old enemy 
of his master, against whom the latter was about to 
bring a lawsuit which might be ruinous. The accused 
denies the charge : the case comes before the court 
of the Areiopagos. The speeches of accuser and de- 
fendant comprise a number of separate arguments, 
each of which is carefully, though very briefly, stated, 
but which are not systematised or woven into a 
whole. An enumeration of the points raised on either 
side in this case will give a fair general idea of the 
scope of the Tetralogies generally. 



^ 'Antiphon is a sophist,' (says 
Reiske {Orat. AtL vil p. 849)— 
'nay, in a manner the father of 
that pedantic {umhratici), hair- 
splitting, empty, affected kind of 
speaking wiUi which the schools 
of the ancients were rife,* The 



very phrase 'scholae veteitim' 
shows the yagneness of this as- 
sertion. Precisely that which 
distinguished Antiphon from the 
earlier sophists was his practical 
bent No man conld be less fair^ 
called 'umbratidis.' 
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L First Speech of Accuser, 

Anto^tU, 1. §§ 1 — 3. {Proem) The accused is so crafty that even 

an imperfect proof against him ought to be accepted : a proof 
complete in all its parts is hardly to be looked for. — It is not 
to be supposed that the accuser would have deliberately 
incurred the guilt of prosecuting an innocent person. 

[Here a narrative of the facts would naturally follow ; 
but as this is a mere practice-speech, it is left out, and the 
speaker comes at once to the proofs — ^first, those derived 
from argument on the circumstances themselves (the Ivrexyoi 
vUrrei^) — then, the testimony of the slave (which represents 
the drexyot.)] 

2. § 4. The deceased cannot have been murdered by 
robbers ; for he was hot plundered. 

3. Nor in a drunken brawl ; for the time and place are 
against it. 

4. Nor by mistake for some one else ; for, in that case, 
the slave woidd not have been attacked too. 

6. §§ 5 — 8. It was therefore a premeditated crime; 
and this must have been prompted by a motive of revenge 
or fear. 

6. Now the accused had both motives. He had lost 
much property in actions brought by the deceased, and was 
threatened with the loss of more. The murder was the onlv 
means by which he could evade the lawsuit hanging over 
him. [Here follows a curious argument in a circle.] And 
he must have felt that he was going to lose the lawsuit, or 
he would not have braved a trial for murder. 

7. § 9. The slave identifies him. 

^- §§ 9 — 11. {Epilogue.) If such proofs do not suffice, 
no murderer can ever be brought to justice, and the State 
will be left to bear the wrath of the gods for an unexpiated 
pollution* 

IL First Speech of the Defendant. 

1- §§ 1 — 4. (Proem.) The accuser deserves the pity of 
the judge, for he is the most unlucky of men. In death, as 
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in life, his enemy hurts him stilL It is not enough if he 
can prove his own innocence ; he is expected to point out 
the real culprit. The accuser credits him with craft. If he 
was so crafty, is it likely that he would have exposed him- 
self to such obvious suspicion ? 

2. §§ 5 — 6. The deceased may have been murdered by 
robbers, who were scared oflf by people coming up before 
they had stripped him. 

3. Or he may have been murdered because he had been 
witness of some crime. 

4. Or by some other of his numerous enemies ; who 
would have felt safe, knowing that the suspicion was sure to 
fall on the accused, his great enemy. 

5. § 7. The testimony of the slave is untrustworthy, 
since, in the terror of the moment, he may have been mis- 
taken ; or he may have been ordered by his present masters 
to speak against the accused. Generally, the evidence of 
slaves is held untrustworthy ; else they would not be racked. 

6. § 8. Even if mere probabilities are to decide the 
case, it is more probable that the accused should have em- 
ployed some one else to do the murder, than that the slave 
should, at such a time, have been accurate in his recognition. 

7. § 9. The danger of losing money in the impending 
lawsuit could not have seemed more serious to the accused 
than the danger, which be runs in the present trial, of losing 
his life. 

8. §§ 10—13. {Epilogue.) Though he be deemed the 
probable murderer, he ought not to be condemned unless he 
is proved to be the actual murderer. — It is his adversary 
who, by accusing the innocent, is really answerable for the 
consequences of a crime remaining imexpiated. — The whole 
life and character of the accused are in his favour, as much 
as those of the accuser are against him. — ^The judges must 
succour the illfortune of a slandered man. 

III. Second Speech of the Accuser. 

1. § 1; {Proem,) The defendant has no right to speak 
of his 'misfortune:' it is his fault. The first speech for 

4 
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the prosecutor proved his guilt; this shall overthrow his 
defence. 

2. § 2. Had the robbers been scared off by people 
coming up, these persons would have questioned the slave 
about the assassins, and given information which would have 
exculpated the accused. 

3. Had the deceased been murdered because he had 
been witness of a crime, this crime itself would have been 
heard of. 

4. § 3. His other enemies, being in less danger from him 
than the accused was, had so much less motive for the crime. 

5. § 4. It is contended that the slave's testimony is un- 
trustworthy because it was wrung from him by the rack. But, 
in such cases as these, the rack is not used at alL [Nothing 
is said- about the hypothesis that the slave may have been 
suborned by his masters.] 

6. § 5. The accused is not likely to have got the deed 
done by other hands, since he would have been suspected all 
the same, and could not have been so sure of the work being 
done thoroughly. 

7. § 6. The lawsuit hanging over him — a certainty — 
would have seemed more formidable to him than the doubt- 
ful chance of a trial for murder. 

S- §§ 7 — 8. (Notice of a few topics touched on by the 
defendant at the beginning and end of his speech.) — ^The fear 
of discovery is not likely to have deterred such a man from 
crime: whereas the pi*ospect of losing his wealth — the in- 
strument of his boasted services to the State — is very likely 
to have driven him to it. — When the certain murderer 
cannot be found, the presumptive must be punished. 

9- §§ ^ — 11- [Epilogue) The judges must not acquit 
the accused— condemned alike by probabilities and by 
proofs— and thereby bring bloodguiltiness on themselves. 
By punishing him, they can take the stain of murder off 
the State. 

IV. Second Speech of the Defendant 
1. §§ 1 — 3. {Proem) He is the victim of cruel ma- 
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lignity. Though bound only to clear himself, it is demanded 
of him that he shall account for the crime. 

2. §§ 4 — 5. Suppose that robbers did the murder, but 
were scared, before they had taken their booty, by people 
coming up. Would these persons, as it is contended, have 
remained to make inquiries? Coming on a bloody corpse 
and a dying man at dead of night, would they not rather 
have fled in terror from the spot ? 

3. § 6. Suppose that the deceased was slain because he 
had been witness of a crime : — the fact of such crime not hav- 
ing been heard of, does not prove that it did not take place. 

4. § 7. The slave, with death from his wounds close at 
hand, had nothing to fear if he bore false testimony. 

5. § 8. But the accused can prove a distinct alihu All 
his own slaves can testify that on the night in question — 
the night of the Diipolia — he did not leave his own house. 

[The assertion of the alibi has been reserved till this 
point, because now the prosecutor cannot reply.] 

6. § 9. It is suggested that he may have committed 
the crime to protect his wealth. But desperate deeds, such 
as this, are not done by prosperous men. They are more 
natural to men who have nothing to lose. 

7. § 10. Even if he were the presumptive murderer, he 
would not have been proved the actual : but, as it is, the 
probabilities also are for him. On all grounds, therefore, 
he must be acquitted, or there is no more safety for any 
accused man. 

8. §§ 11 — 12. {Epilogue.) The judges are entreated not 
to condemn him wrongfully, and so leave the murder un- 
atoned for, while they bring a new stain of bloodguiltiness 
on the State. 

A tolerably fiill analysis of this First Tetralogy 
has been given, because it is curious as showing the 
general line of argument which a clever Athenian 
reasoner, accustomed to writing for the courts, thought 
most likely to succeed on either side of such a case. 
It will be seen that, though other kinds of evidence 

4—2 
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come into discussion, the contest turns largely on 
general probabilities (ct/cora) — a province for whicb 
Antiphon had the relish of a trained rhetorician, and 
on which he enlarges in the speech On the Murder 
of Herodes^. As regards style, in this as in the 
other Tetralogies the language is noble throughout, 
rising, in parts of the speeches of the accused, to 
an austere pathos'; it is always concise without 
baldness, but somewhat over-stiff and antique. There 
is also too little of oratorical life ; at which, however, 
in short speeches written for practice, the author 
perhaps did not aim. 
Second The subiect of the Second Tetralogy is tlie death 

Tahxilofn. "^ . 11.. 

of a boy accidentally struck by a javelin while 
watching a youth practising at the gymnasiiun. The 
boy's father accuses the youth — ^whose father defends 
him — of accidental homicide ; and the case comes 
before the court of the Palladion. In order to un- 
derstand the issues raised, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the Greek view of accidental homicide. This 
view was mainly a religious one. The death was a 
pollution. Some person, or thing, must be answer- 
able for that pollution, and must be banished from 
the State, which would else remain defiled'. In a 
case like the supposed one, three hypotheses were 
possible : — ^that the cause of the impurity had been 
the thrower, the person struck, or the missile. Pe- 

^ See esp. de coed. Herod, §§ taxriv tU rh aM roU /irj Ka6apoU 

57 — 63. ra£ ;(cTpaff, tovto di 6 dttfXflov rfjv 

* Esp. B. §§ 1 — i : A §§ 1^-3. diJD/y rov <l>6vov iva /irj 6fuop6<fH09 

' This feeliDg about homicide ytvrfTM r^ avdtvrjf, GC supra, p. 

comes out strongly in the custom 40, note 2 ; and Dem. ArUtocr. 

of trying cases of <^vor in the open §§ 65 — 79. 

air: ha rovro yutp ol hwaarai fu) 
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likles and Protagoras spent a whole day in discussing 
a similar question. Epitimos, an athlete, had chanced 
to hit and kill a certain Pharsalian : did the guilt 
lie, they inquired, with Epitimos, with the man 
killed, or with the javelin^ ? There was a special 
court — that held at the Prutaneion — for the trial of 
inanimate things which had caused death. Here, 
however, the question is only of living agents. The 
judges have nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion as to how far either was morally to blame. The 
question is simply which of them is to be considered 
as, in fact, the author or cause of the death. 

The accused, in his first speech, assumes that the case Anaigtu. 
admits of no doubt ; states it briefly ; and concludes ^ith an 
appeal to the judges (A. §§ 1 — 2). The father of the accused, 
after bespeaking patience for an apparently strange defence 
(B. §§ 1 — 2) — argues that the error, the afiapria, was all 
on the boy's side (§§ 3 — 5). The thrower was standing in 
his appointed place ; the boy was not obliged to place him- 
self where he did. The thrower knew what he was about ; 
the boy did not — he chose the wrong moment for running 
across. He was struck ; and so punished himself for his 
own fauU (§§ 6 — 8). — ^The accuser answers in the tone of a 
plain man bewildered by the shamelessness of the defence, 
(P. §§ 1 — 4). It is absurd, he says, to pretend that the boy 
killed himself with a weapon which he had not touched. 
On the showing of the defence itself, the blame is divided: if 
the boy ran, the youth threw : neither waa passive (§§ 5 — 
10). — ^The youth's father answers that his meaning has been 
perverted (A. §§ 1 — 2) : he did not mean, of course, that the 
boy pierced himself, but that he became the^r*^ cause of his 
own death (§§.3 — 5). The youth did no more than the other 
throwers, who did not hit the boy only because he did not 

^ riut Perikl. 36. 
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cross their aim (§§ 6 — 8). Involuntary homicide is, doubt- 
less, punishable by law; but, in this instance, the involuntary 
slayer — the deceased himself — has been punished already. 
To condemn the accused would bo only to incur a new 
pollution (§§ 9—10). 

The striking point of the whole Tetralogy is the 
ingenuity with which the defender inverts the 
naturaJ view of the case. The guilt of blood is, he 
says, with the deceased alone, who has taken satis- 
faction for it jfrom himself. * Destroyed by his own 
errors, he was punished by himself in the same 
instant that he sinned.' (A. § 8.) 
Third Another peculiarity of the Athenian law of 

homicide is illustrated by the third and last Tetra- 
logy. An elderly man had been beaten by a younger 
man so severely that in a few days he died. The 
young man is tried for murder before the Areiopagos. 

Anaiy§i9. The accuscr, in a short speech, appeals chiefly to the 

indignation of the judges, dwelling, in a striking passage 
on the sin of robbing a fellow-mortal of the god's gift 
(A. §§ 1 — 4). — ^The defendant argues in reply that, if the 
homicide is to be regarded as accidental, then it rests 
with the surgeon, under whose unskilful treatment the man 
died ; but, if it is to be regarded as deliberate, then the 
murderer is the deceased himself, since he struck the first 
blow, which set the train of events in motion (B. §§ 3 — 5). — 
The accuser answers that the elder man is not likely to have 
first struck the younger (F. § 2) ; and that to blame the sur- 
geon is idle ; it would not be more absurd to inculpate the 
persons who called in his aid (§ 5). — [Here the second 
speech of the accused could naturally follow. But the ac- 
cused has, in t^ie meantime, taken advantage of the Athe^ 
nian law by withdrawing into voluntary exile. The judges 
have no longer any power to punish him. A friend, however, 
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who was a bystander of the quarrel, comes forward to defend 
the innocence of the accused.] The guilt, he maintains, lies 
with the old man ; he, as can be proved, gave the first blow 
(A. §§ 2 — 5) ; he Is at once the murdered and the murderer 

(§8). 

The line thus taken by the defence is remarkable. 
It relies chiefly on the provocation alleged to have 
been given by the deceased. But it does not insist 
upon this provocation as mitigating the guilt of the 
accused. It insists upon it as transferring the whole 
guUt jfrom the accused to the dead man, Athenian 
law recognised only two kinds of homicide; that 
which was purely accidental, and that which resulted 
from some deliberate act. In the latter case, whether 
there had been an intent to kill or not, some one 
must be a murderer. Thus, here, it would not have 
been enough for the defence to show that the accused 
had, without intent to kUl, and under provocation, 
done a fatal injury. It is necessary to go on to 
argue that the deceased was guilty of his own 
murder. 

The literary form of the Third Tetralogy deserves 
notice in two respects ; for the solemnity and 
majesty of the language in the accuser's first ad- 
dress ; and for the vivacity lent by rhetorical ques- 
tion and answer to part of the first speech of the 
defendant^ — a vivacity which distinguishes it, as 
regards style, jfrom everything else in these studies. 

Of extant speeches written by Antiphon for real 
causes, by far the most important is that On ihesneeehon 
Murder of Herodes. The facts of the case were as <if^^rode0. 

> Tetral. iii. S. §§ 2, 3. 
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follows. Herodes, an Athenian citizen, had settled 
at Mytilene in 427 B.C. after the revolt and reduction 
of that town. He was one of the kleruchs among 

■ 

whom its territory was apportioned, but not other- 
wise wealthy^. Having occasion to make a voyage 
to Aenos on the coast of Thrace, to receive the ran- 
som of some Thracian captives who were in his hands, 
he sailed jfrom Mytilene with the accused, — a young 
man whose father, a citizen of Mytilene, lived chiefly 
at Aenos ^. Herodes and his companion were driven 
by a storm to put in at Methymna on the north-west 
coast of Lesbos ; and there, as the weather was wet, 
exchanged their open vessel for another which was 
decked. After they had been drinking on board 
together, Herodes went ashore at night, and was 
never seen again. The accused, after making every 
inquiry for him, went on to Aenos in thq open ves- 
sel; while the decked vessel, into which they had 
moved at Methymna, returned to Mytilene ^. On 
reaching the latter place again, the defendant was 
charged by the relatives of Herodes with having mur- 
dered him at the instigation of Lykinos, an Athe- 
nian* living at Mytilene, who had been on bad terms 
with the deceased. They rested their charge prin- 
cipally on three grounds. First, that the sole com- 
panion of the missing man must naturally be consi- 
dered accountable for his disappearance. Secondly, 
that a slave had confessed imder torture to having 
assisted the defendant in the murder. Thirdly, that 

^ § 58. ' § 78. rtpti dc avroy Up£y, which implies, 

' Compare § 28 with § 23. as Blass points out, that Lesbos 

^ See § 61 ; and also § 62, awta- was not the irarpU of Lykinos, as it 

rcpcft fiiy ini lijs varpldoSf airco^ was of the defendant. 
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on board the vessel which returned from Methymna 
had been found a letter in which the defendant 
announced to Lyklnos the accomplishment of the 
murder. 

It was necessary that the trial should take place Mode qf 
at Athens, whither all subject-allieB were compelled vroeedur*. 
to bring their criminal causes. The ordinary course 
would have been to have laid an indictment for 
murder {ypaifyfj (f>6uov) before the Areiopagos. In- 
stead, however, of doing this the relatives of Herodes 
laid an information against the accused as a * male- 
factor'^. He was accordingly to be tried by an ordi- 
nary dikastery under the presidency of the Eleven. 
* Malefactor,' at Athens, ordinarily meant a thief, 
a housebreaker, a kidnapper, or criminal of the like 
class; but the term was, of course, applicable to 
murder, especially if accompanied by robbery. In- 
stances of persons accused of murder being pro- 
ceeded against, not by an indictment, but by an 
information, and being summarily arrested with- 
out previous inquiry, occur only a few years later 
than the probable date of this speech*. When, 



^ €vbti(is KOKOVfyylag : cf. § 9 
KOKovpyos €vd€b€iyfi€vos. When the 
accused arrived in Athens, he was, 
on the strength of the Mti(is, 
arrested by the Eleven : § 85 a^n;- 
xOrfv, Hence in § 9 he speaks of 
ravTTiv T^v dTrayatyi^y, The terms 
cvdci^tr KOKovpyias and diroyflDyi) 
KOKovpyias do not denote two dif- 
ferent processes, but two parts of 
the same process. "^Evdccfcr was the 
laying of information against a 
person not yet i^)prehended : an- 



oycoyi} was the act of apprehending^ 
him. 

■ The two murderers of Phiyni- 
chos in 41 1 were ' seized and put 
in prison' by his friends (Xi/f^cvrMv 

Koi tS TO dtC/JMr^plOV dirOT€$€VT»v)f 

— that is, were proceeded against 
by array wy^ : Lykuigos in Leokr. 
§ 12. The procedure in the case 
of Agoratos (391 b.c.)9 again, was 
by an Mfi^cr, not by a ypatfi^ 
<f>6ifouy and there was an dwaytryij 
of the accused (Lys. in .Agorat^ 
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therefore, the accused contends that the form of the 
procedure was unprecedented and illegal, this is pro- 
bably to be understood as an exaggeration of the fact 
that it was unusual. In two ways it must have 
been distasteful to the prisoner; first, as an indig- 
nity; secondly, as a positive disadvantage. Trial 
before the Areiopagos left to the prisoner the option 
of withdrawing from the country before sentences ; 
and imposed upon the accuser a peculiarly solemn 
oath^. In this case, moreover, the unusual (though 
not illegal) procedure was accompanied by unjust 
rigours. When the accused arrived in Athens, 
although he offered the three sureties required by 
law, hifl bail was refused ; he was imprisoned. This 
treatment, of which he reasonably complains^, may 
have been due in part to the impopularity of Myti- 
leneans at Athens, and to the fact that Herodes had 
been an Athenian citizen. 

The date of the speech must lie between the 
capture of Mytilene in 427 ^ b. c. and the revolt of 
Lesbos in 412 B.C. The accused says that in 427 b.c. 



S 85). strictly speaking the ^rdt ifcr 
and dirayotyii were applicable only 
to those cases in which the accused 
was taken cir* avTofl>»pif: that is, 
in which no further proof of his 
guilt was required. Thus Pollux 
defines cpdcifcras 6iio\oyovfi€vov 
d^iic^fiaTot ffLrfwciSj ov Kpifrtnt aKka 
rifjMpias Ikopihnm, Agoratos ap- 
pears to have raised this very point : 
Lys. in Agor, § 85. But, since the 
procedure of the Areiopagos was 
80 highly £EiTourable to the accused, 
a prosecutor would generally pre- 
fer the procedure by Zvb^i^is if 



there was any docent pretence for 
it. And the condition of manifest 
guilt does not seem to have been 
rigorously insisted upon by the 
authorities. There was, probably, 
a feeling that the forms of the 
Areiopagos would be in a manner 
pro&ned by application to crimi- 
nals of the vilest class. 

^ De cascL Herod. § 12, dcov o-t 
hioiioacurScA opxov rov fuyiarov koi 
IcxypoTOTOVf f^Xctov avT^ Kot yc- 

'§76. 
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he was too young ^ to understand the events which 
were passing, and that he knows them only by 
hearsay. On the other hand, he can hardly have 
been less than twenty at the time of the triaL 
Kirchner^ and Blass are inclined to place the speech 
about 421 B.C. ; it would perhaps be better to put 
it three or four years later, about 417 or 416 B.o. 
On the other hand, a slight indication — ^which seems 
to have escaped notice — appears to show that it was 
at least earlier than the spring of 415 B.c. The 
accused brings together several instances in which 
great crimes had never been explained*. If the 
mutilation of the Hermae had then taken place, he 
could scarcely have failed to notice so striking an 
example. 

The speech opens with a proem in which the defendant Anaiptis. 
pleads his youth and inexperience {§§ 1 — 7) ; and which is 
followed by a preliminary argument {irpoKaToaiLevrj) on the 
informality of the procedure (§§ 8 — 18). The defendant 
then gives a narrative of the facts up to his arrival at Aenos 
(§§ 19 — 24) ; and shows that the probabilities, as depending 
upon the facts thus far stated, are against the story of the 
prosecutors (§§ 25 — 28). The second part of the narrative 
describes how the vessel into which Herodes and the defen* 
dant had moved at Methymna returned to Mytilene; how 
the slave was tortured, and under torture accused the de- 
fendant of murder (§§ 29—30). 

The defendant now concentrates his force upon proving 
the testimony of the slave to be worthless (§§ 31 — 61). He 
next discusses the statement of the prosecutors that a letter, 
in which he announced the murder to Lyktnos, had been 
found on board the returning vessel (§§ 52 — 56). He shows 

1 i 75. by Blass, AUiich, Beredi. p. 166. 

• Rirchner De temporibus ora- * §§ 67—70. 
tumum Aniip^ont, pp. 2 ffl, quoted 
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that he could have had no motive for the murder (§§ 57 — 63). 
He maintains that he cannot justly bo required to suggest 
a solution of the mystery. It is enough if he establishes his 
own innocence. Many crimes have finally baflBed investi- 
gation (§§ 64f — 73). He notices the reproaches brought 
against his father as having taken part in the revolt of 
Mytilene and having been generally disloyal to Athens 
(§§ 74-80). 

Besides all the other proofs, the innocence of the prisoner 
is vindicated by the absence of signs of the divine anger. 
Voyages and sacrifices in which he has taken part have 
always been prosperous (§§ 81 — 84). In a concluding appeal 
the judges are reminded that, in any case, justice cannot 
be frustrated by his acquittal, since it will still be possible 
to bring him before the Areiopagos (§§ 85 — 95). 



jun^t^. In reviewing the whole speech aa an argument, 

the first thing which strikes us is the notable con- 
trast between the line of defence taken here and that 
traced for a case essentially similar in the model- 
speeches of the First Tetralogy. There, the de- 
fendant employs all his ingenuity in suggesting ex- 
planations of the mysterious crime which shall make 
the hypothesis of his own guilt unnecessary. Here, 
the defendant pointedly refuses to do any thing of 
the kind. It is enough if he can show that he was 
not the murderer; it is not his business to show who 
was or might have been. On this broad, plain 
ground the defence takes a firm stand. The argu- 
ments are presented in a natural order, as they arise 
out of the facts narrated, and are drawn out at a 
length proportionate to their consequence, — ^by far 
the greatest stress being laid on the worthlessness 
of the slave's evidence; in discussing which, indeed^ 
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the speaker is not very consistent^. One apparent 
omission is curious. The prisoner incidentally says 
that he never left the vessel on the night when 
Herodes went on shore and disappeared^; but he 
does not dwell upon, or attempt to prove, this all- 
essential alibi. If the numerous commonplaces and 
general sentiments seem to us a source of weakness 
rather than strength, allowance must be made for 
the taste and fashion of the time; and every one 
must recognise the effectiveness of the appeal to 
divine signs in which the argument finds its rheto- 
rical climax. 

As a composition, the speech has great merits. 
The 6thos, indeed, is not artistic ; a style so digni- 
fied and so sententious is scarcely suitable to a 
speaker who is continually apologising for his youth 
and inexperience. Nor, except in the passage which 
touches on the ruin of Mytilene^ is there even an 
attempt at pathos. But there is variety and versa- 
tility; the opening passage is artistically elaborate, 
the concluding, impressive in a higher way; while 
the purely argumentative part of the speech is not 
encumbered with any stiff dignity, but is clear, 



1 In § 39 it is contended that 
the slave cannot have represented 
himself as taking part in the mur- 
der, but oniy as helping to dispose 
of the corpse. In § 64, on the con- 
trary, it is assumed that the slave 
represented himself as the actual 
murderer. Lastly, in § 68, the 
view taken in § 39 is not only reas- 
serted, but is ascribed to the ad- 
versaries as their own. 



' § 26 XcyovcTi dc »t iv fuv rj 
yrf air€0av€V o api^pj Kay» Aioop 
cVc/^oXoy avr^ tls n)^ iec<^aXi;v, os 
ovK i^ififiv TO irapancof cic rov 
ifkoiov. 

* § 79 :' For all Mytileneans, the 
memory of their past error has been 
made indelible; they exchanged 
great prosperity for great misery ; 
they beheld their country made 
desolate.' 
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simple, and sufficiently animated. Altogether the 
style has less sustained elevation, but shows more 
flexibility, greater maturity and mastery, than that 
of the Tetralogies. 

The speech On the Choreutes relates to the death 
^^**"^^* of Diodotos, a boy who was in training as member of 
a chorus to be produced at the Thargelia, and wlio 
was poisoned by a draught given to him to improve 
his voice*. The accused is the choregus, an Athenian 
citizen, who discharged that office for his own and 
another tribe, and at whose house the chorus received 
their lessons. The accuser, Philokrates, brother of the 
deceased Diodotos, laid an information for poisoning 
before the Archon Basileus; and after some delay, 
the case came before the Areiopagos^. It was not 
contended that the accused had intended to murder 
the boy, but only that he had ordered to be ad - 



* The object with which the 
draught was given is not stated in 
the speech itself: but the argu- 
ment says €v<l>c»vias x^^ ^^ 4^^ 
fuucov Koi iru^v TtBmjKtp, Compare 
the passage in which Plutarch 
speaks of the pains taken to train 
the voices of the chorus {De glor, 
Athen, c. 6): ol dc x^PT/^^ ^^^^ 
Xopcvrcur iyxt^io. Koi Opi^axia koI 
VKtXkidag Koi fiv€\6v irapctri$€VT€s 
€vo»xovy rirl irokvv xpovov ^«>ya(r- 
KovfJLfvovt Ka\ rpvffi^vras. 

' That the Areiopagos was Uie 
court which tried the case appears 
certain (1) because that court alone 
had jurisdiction in ypaxfuu fPapfid- 
K»v : (2) because the special com- 
pliment to the court as ' the most 
conscientious and upright in Greece' 
(§ 51} points to the Areiopagos 



Some have supposed that this case 
came before court at the Palladion, 
because, in § 16, the accused is 
spoken of as fiovXtviras rov Bavarov^ 
and, according to Harpokration, 
cases of fiovXtva-is were tried at 
the Palladion by the Ephetae. But 
the fiov\€va'is of Harpokration is a 
technical term, — cVi/SovXcvo'ir, and 
denotes the intent to kill in cases 
in which death had not actually 
followed. On the other hand, the 
accused here is said /SovXcvcrai top 
BayoTov merely in the sense that it 
was by his order that the draught 
was given to the boy, though he 
did not hand the cup to him. No 
intent to murder was imputed to 
him: see § 19 o2 xanfyopoc oftoXo- 
yovfrt fu) ffV irpQUfoias fiijlf iK irapa- 
(rxcv^ff ytytfrOai rbv Oavarov, 
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ministered to him the draught which caused his- 
death. According to Athenian law this was, how- 
ever, a capital offence. The present speech is the 
second made by the defendant, and the last, there- 
fore, of the trial Its date may probably be placed 
soon after the Sicilian disaster ^. 

In a long proem, the accused dwells on the advantage AtuUgHs. 
of a good conscience — on the excellence of the court of the 
Areiopagos — and on the weight of a judicial decision in 
such a case (§§ 1 — 6). He goes on to complain of the manner 
in which the adversaries have mixed up irrelevant charges 
with the true issue ; he will address himself to the latter, and 
then refute the former (§§ 7 — 10). A narrative of the facts 
is then begun ; but he breaks it oflF with the remai'k that 
it would be easy to expose the falsehoods contained in the 
adversary's second speech, and that he will now bring proofs 
(§§ 11 — 15). The testimony of witnesses is adduced and 
commented upon (§§ 16 — 19). The defendant goes on to 
contrast his own conduct in the matter with that of the 
accuser ; dwells on the refusal of his challenge to an exa- 
mination of slaves ; and urges the strength in all points of 
his case (§§ 20 — 32). The evidence closed, he digresses 



1 In §§ 12, 21, 65 the choregus 
spoftks of having brooght an action 
for embezzlement of public monies 
against Philinos and two other 
persons. Now Antiphon wrote a 
speech Kara *tXtw)v, — very pro- 
bably, as Sauppe coiyecturos, a- 
g^nst tills same Philinos when 
prosecuted by the choregus : and 
from the speech koto ^ikivov are 
quoted the words, rovs rt Brftas 
aira^rat otrkiras woifja-OL Sauppe 
thinks this points to a time just 
after the Sicilian disaster: 'in 
illis enim rerum angustiis videntur 
Athenienses thetes ad arma vo- 
casse.' (Or, AtL vol. n. p. 144.) 



This is quite possible : but Sauppe's 
other argument that the fiict of 
the choregus representing tu)o 
tribes (§11) points to a contrac- 
tion of public'expenses in a time of 
distress, is not worth much, since 
wo do not know ths^t this may not 
have been the usual custom at the 
Thargelia. At any rate the de- 
cidedly modem character of the 
speech as compared with the De 
coed, Herodis warrants us in plac- 
ing it some years after the latter, 
which (as has been said above) 
wns probably spoken between 421 
and 416B.O. 
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into a full review of the adversaries' conduct from the first, 
in order to illustrate their malice and dishonesty. 'What 
judges/ he asks in conclusion, ' would they not deceive, if 
they have dared to trifle with the awful oath under which 
they came before this court V (§§ 33 — 51.) 

Bemarkt. It 866018 probable that the end of the speech has 

been lost. Standing last in the MSS. of Antiphon, 
it would thus be the more liable to mutilation; 
and in the concluding speech of a trial the orator 
would scarcely have broken the rule, which he ob- 
flerves in every other instance, of finishing with an 
appeal to the judges. The fact that a rhetorical 
promise made in the speech^ is not literally fulfilled 
need not be insisted upon to strengthen this view. 

In the speech On the Murder of Herodes, Anti- 
phon had to rely mainly on his skill in argument; 
here, witnesses were available, the case against the 
accusers was strong, and little was needed but a ju- 
dicious marshalling of proofe. This is ably managed ; 
but, as a display of power, the speech is necessarily 
of inferior interest. The Mytilenean defendant in 
the Herodes case and the choregus here speak in 
the same general tone — with a certain directness 
and earnestness; but the common 6thos is more 
strongly marked here, as the personality of the 
speaker comes more decidedly forward. In other 
points of style there is a striking contrast between 

^ In § 8 the speaker says that he however, is conditional— cav v/iiv 

will first deal with the matter at tjdoiihois jj : and is, in effect, if not 

issue, and then meet certain other literally, fulfilled by the digression 

charges which the adversaries have (§§ 33—51) in which ho brings out 

brought against him, but which he the malicious character of their 

feels sure that ho can turn to their whole conduct towards him. 
own discomfiture. The promise, 
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the earlier and the later oration. The proem here is, 

indeed, a, mea.™^ and aa eI.bo.nte a,% thing in 
tbe eaxlier work. But it stands alone ; in the rest of 
the speech there is no stiffiiess. The language is 
that of ordinary life ; the sentences are more flowing, 
if not always clear; the style is enlivened by question 
and exclamation, instead of being ornamented with 
antitheses and parallelisms; and already the begin- 
ning of a transition to the easier, more practical 
style of the later eloquence is well-marked* 

The short speech entitled 'Against a Step-mother, ^^a 
on a Charge of Poisoning,' treats of a case which, like ^*^*''*'**^* 
the preceding, belonged to the jurisdiction of the 
Areiopagos. The speaker, a young man, is the son 
of the deceased. He charges his step-mother with 
having poisoned his father several years before^, by 
the instrumentality of a woman who was her dupe. 
The deceased and a friend, Fhiloneos, the woman's 
lover, had been dining together; and she was per- 
suaded to administer a philtre to both, in hope of 
recovering her lover's affection. Both the men died; 
and the woman — a slave — ^was put to death forth- 
witL The accuser now asks that the real criminal, 
— ^the true Elytaemnestra ^ of this tragedy,--H3haII 
suffer punishment. 

After deprecating in a proem (§§ 1—4) the odium tO'^MNit. 
which his position exposes him, and conunenting on the 
refusal of the adversaries to give up their slaves for examin- 
ation (§§ 6 — 13), the speaker states the fi&cts of the case. 
(§§ 14 — 20.) He goes on to contrast his own part as his 
father's avenger with that of his brother, the champion of 

*§30. M7. 
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the murderess (§§ 21 — 25); appeals for sympathy and re- 
tribution (§§ 26 — 27) ; denies that his brother's oath to the 
innocence of the accused can have any good ground, whereas 
his own oath to the justice of his cause is supported by his 
£Ekther's dying declaration (§§ 28 — 30); and concludes by 
saying that he has discharged his solemn duty, and that it 
now remains for the judges to do theirs. (§ 31.) 



Two questions have been raised in connexion 
with this speech ; whether it was written merely for 
practice ; and whether it was the work of Antiphon. 
I. It has been urged that stories of this kind 
were often chosen as subjects by the rhetoricians 
of the schools; that the designation of the ac- 
cused as Klytaeninestra is melodramatic; that the 
name Fhiloneos {^iKw^mi) seems fictitious ; that 
the address to the Areiopagites as <3 huc6iovT€% 
in § 7 is strange ; and that the speech stands 
in the mss. before the Tetralogies ^, The last ob- 



^ Spengel rejects the speech, but 
without asmgnjpg reasons ((tw. 
Ttx^Pf Pi 118). The special ob- 
jections mentioned above were 
adyanced by Maetzner, an editor 
of Antiphon, and are examined by 
Dr. P. G. Ottsen in a tract De 
rerum inventione 'ac dispotitions 
quae est in Lyiiae atqite Anti- 
phontU orationilnti (Flensbuig, 
1847). If the speech was written 
as a mere exercise, then it cer- 
tainly 18 not the work of Antiphon, 
who would have treated the subject 
as he treats the subjects of the Te- 
tralogies—in outline merely, with- 
out needless details of name or 
place. But there is no good ground 
for assuming that the speech was 



not spoken in a real cause. The 
story has some melodramatic fea- 
tures, but oontains nothing whidi 
might not have occurred in (ordi- 
nary Greek life. With the de* 
signation of the aoouaed as Ely- 
taenmestra, compare Andok. de 
Mygt, § 129, tU &y tuj ovror ; Oldi- 
irovf fj AtyurBosl $ rl xph aur&v 
opofioa-eu ; Isaeos mentions AtojcXfa 
rov ^Xvea, t^ 'Opc'ar^v cirueoXov- 
fuvov: de Cirrh, hered. (Or. vul) 
§ 3. Maetsner derived the name 
^iXoyrcof firom <t>[kos and yoCr, and 
thought it suspicious that such 
a name should be given to a resi- 
dent in the Peiraeus. Ottsen ac- 
cepts the etymology, but does not 
share the suspicion. Even if 4iXo- 
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jection alone requires notice. The place of the 
speech in the mss. is, as Blass observes, due to 
the fact that it is the only accusatory speech ; 
the Tetralogies comprise both accusation and de- 
fence ; then come the defensive orations^. On the 
other hand the prominence of narrative and the 
entire absence of argument in this speech — ^in direct 
contrast to the Tetralogies, which are all argument 
and no narrative — ^and the unfitness of the subject 
for practising the ingenuity of an advocate, seem 
conclusive against the view that this was a mere 
exercise. II. The question of authenticity is more 
difficult. As regards matter, nothing can be weaker 
than the speech. There is no argument. An un- 
supported assertion that the accused had attempted 
the same crime before ; the belief of the deceased 
that his wife was guilty; the refiisal of the ad- 
versaries to give up their slaves ; these are the only 
proofe. As regards style, there is much dumsy 
verbiage^. On the other hand, the narrative (§§ 
14 — 20) shows real tragic power, especially in the 



yctfff could bo ecjaiyalont to ^ikavavs 
(cf. \iv6tfaWf fivpiotKLVf, &c), the fiict 
of aperaon so called liying at asea- 
port would be about as strange as 
the fitct of a person called Philip liv- 
ing at "Apyos ImropoTov, Lastly, as 
to the J dtKaCmn-fs in § 7, the great 
variety of forms used by Greek 
orators in addressing the judges 
would forbid us to pronounce this 
one inadmissible because it is un- 
usual But the genuineness of 
the words is not above suspicion. 
Blass, in his edition of Antiphon, 



brackets as spurious the words in 

{ayrts — ovk ccXi;^. One good msL 
omits them; and they seem like a 
scholium on what immediately pre- 
cedes. 

1 AitUch. Beredi. p. 180. 

' e. g. § 21 rf T€0vi£rt vfM9 kc- 

povf yfP€irB(U,;a(ios Koi Aciov Koi 
fioijBtiag Kal Tifmpias irap* Vfi&p 
TvxiiV'"% 22 dStfura Koi arfKtara 
Koi dtn^KovaTa.,,% 23 ducaarai iyhh- 
ffir^c Koi €Kkri$rfr€. 

5—2 
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contrast drawn between the unconsciousness of the 
miserable dupe and the crafb of the instigator; 
throughout there is a pathos of the same kind as 
that of the Tetralogies, but higher ; and lastly there 
is a strong resemblance to a particular passage in the 
speech On the Choreutes ^. The conclusion to which 
Blass comes appears sensible*^ Our knowledge of 
Antiphon's style is not so complete as to justify this 
rejection of the speech ; but it must in any case be 
assigned to a period when both his argumentative 
skill and his power as a composer were still in a 
rude stage of their development. 
Loti works. Besides the extant compositions, twenty-four 
others, bearing the name of Antiphon, are known 
by their titles. Among these three deserve especial 
notice, because their titles have occasioned different 
inferences as to their contents, and because it is now 
tolerably certain that they belong, not to Antiphon 
pS!rS& *^® orator, but to Antiphon the sophist ^ These 
tKSem)!! are the * speeches ' (or rather essays) On Truth, On 
oj^^at- Concord, On Statesmanship^. As regards the first of 
these, indeed, the testimony of Hermogenes^ that it 



^ Oompftre § 1 with d$ Chareuta 
27. 

* AtLBeredi.p, 184. 

* See p. 2, note 3. 

^ aKri$€ias Xoyoi B :— -frcpl o/io- 

poutt :— iroXfTiJcoff. The fragments 
•re^ven in Bam:ppe*BFragm.OraU. 
AU. pp. 145 it printed in Baiter 
and Sauppe's Oraioret AtHci^ and 
in the edition of Antiphon by Blaas, 
pp. 124—143 (Teubner, 1871). 

^ Hennog. vtpi Ih^&v, n. a 11. p. 
414. There were two Antiphona, he 
lays, (Sy c& }Uv ianv 6 prar^p^ ovntp 



ol ([xiyiKoi ^pavrai X^yoc jcal ttf- 
luiyopucol Kol S<rot rcvroig 6fUHOt, 
trtpos d^ o Mil T€paroa'icoiros K(ii 
ovftpoKpinis \ty6fisvo9 ycyccr^cu, ov' 
irtp ot Tf ntpX TrJ9 dkriBtlag \ryoy 
rac Xoyoi leal o vrpl opopolas mi 
ol btifufyopuMi Mil o iroXtrtJcor. 
Spengd proposed to detach the 

words Koi 6 fTcpl oftovoidff xal ol dq^ 
liTfyopiKol Koi 6 iroXtriKot frt>m the 
last danse, and to insert them in 
the first clause after ^pownu Xoyoi, 
(omittiAgt of ooorse, the jcal di^fu/y. 
whidi already stands there, and 
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was the work of the Sophist has scarcely been 
questioned. But the treatise On Concord has often 
been given to the orator on the assumption that it 
was a speech, enforcing the importance of harmony, 
which he delivered in some political crisis, perhaps 
at the moment when the Four Hundred were 
threatened with ruin by internal dissensions^. The 
treatise on Statesmanship, again, might, as far as 
the title witnesses, have been a practical ex* 
position of oligarchical principles by the eloquent 
colleague of Peisandros. An exanunation of the 
fragments leads, however, to the almost certain 
conclusion that all these three works must be 
ascribed to the Sophist. The essay On Truth was 
a physical treatise, in which cosmic phenomena 
were explained mechanically in the fashion of the 
Ionic School K The essay On Concord was an ethical 



the r€ in o1 rt ircpl rrjt dXi;^ciaff). 
He would thuA make Hermogeues 
ascribe the ircpl Sfutpoias and the 
nokirucot to Antiphon the orator, 
and the dkij$€ia£ X^oi only to 
Antiphon the sophist. But this is 
an arbitraiy and yiol^it treatment 
of the text, Sanppe is no doubt 
right in thinking that its only cor- 
raption is the recurrence of ol 
ttiiufyopufi in the second clause. 
The article had been accidentally 
left out where the word first occurs, 
and a corrector wrote ol drffjufyopucoi 
at full length in the maigin, whence 
it crept into the text a second 
time. 

1 In reference to the meeting of 
the Four Hundred on the day after 
the mutiny of the hoplites in the 
Peiraeus (Thuc yul 92, 93), Mr 



Grote says— 'It may probably have 
been in this meeting of the Four 
Hundred that Antiphon ddivered 
his oration strongly reconunending 
concord.' {Hist Or. c 62, yoL yiil 
p. 94 n.) 'In hoc autem libro,,* 
(says Blass, Aniiphon p. 130) 
' sicut fragmenta decent^ de mori- 
bus sophista disserebat deque 
Titae breyitate et aerumnis: renk- 
publicam vero dyiumque concor^ 
diam nusquam attigit' 

' Protagoras called his TreatiBe 
<^ Natural Philosophy oXi/^cco, $ 
ircpl rov Hrros. The most sugges^ 
tive fragment of the akfiB€[as X^yoi 
is no. 13 in Sauppe's list {fragm. 
Or, Oraec. p. 149). Galen ajsu 
Hippokr. epidem, l 3. toL 17, 1. 
p. 681 (KiUm) says:— ovrv hk jcqil 
irop* 'AiTi^iTi mrh to Mr^pom 
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treatise, exhorting all men to live in harmony and 
friendship, instead of embittering their short lives 
by strife \ The essay on Statesmanship was no 
party-pamphlet, but a discussion of the training re- 
quired to produce a capable citizen^. Besides the 
speeches known to the ancients, a work on the Art 
of Rhetoric^, and a collection of Proems and Epi- 
logues*, were current under Antiphon's name, 
rjjjw/fec Sauppe and Spengel^ believe the Tetralogies to be 
EfpiioguM, exaifaples taken from the Rhetoric ; the latter, how- 
ever, is expressly condemned as spurious by Pollux^. 
The collection of Proems and Epilogues may, as 
Blass^ suggests, have furnished the opening and 
concluding passages of the Speech On the Murder of 
Herodes, and the opening passage of that On the 
Choreutes. In the latter case the difference of 
style between the proem and all that follows it is 
certainly striking. 



Tfjs 'AXriBtias tanv €vp€W ytypOfi- 
fitmiv rfjv npoarfyopiop iv rjdt rj 
finivtC orav oiv yevmvrai iv 
r^ aipt Sfifipoi rt Ka\ irycv- 
liara vntvavria dW^XoiSj rort 
crv(rrp€<f}€Tai r6 vd»p Ka\ w 
Kvovrai Karei iroXXdi, k,t, X. 

^ See, for instance, fragments 1 
and 4 of the ircpl oftopoias in 
Sauppe 'j^^dpoBfaBoA dc tStrrrtp ircr^ 
rov Tov piov ovK t(mv.,,no\\o\ d* 
^xovrts <f}[Kovs ov yiyvmo'Kovinv, 
aXX* iraipovs voiovvrai O&nasy nkov- 
Tov Ka\ Tvxts KokoKat. 

* For instance, in fragment 2 of 
the frokiTiKos we haye a precept on 
the yalae of a character for steady 
business habits— /x^c <f>ikofraTijv 
KkriBfjpm ffol doKtUf t6, wpayiuxra 



KorafitXt'ip vn oirov ^iratoputpoif, 
' pfJTOplKCU Ttxwu, 
^ npooifua Koi iwlkoyoi* 

• Sauppe, Fragm, OraU. Or, 
p. 145. 

' Pollux (vi. 143) quotes a word 
as used by Antiphon iv,rais prpropt- 
Kois r^xvtus: but adds— ^Kovcn d* 
ov yvrjauu* 

' Attiich. Bereds, p. 103, where 
he quotes (note 7) Cia Brut, 47 for 
the statement of Aristotle— Auitf 
{Oorgi(ie) AnHphonUm Rhamnu- 
Hum nmilta quaedam hdbuisse 
eomcrtpta : — where eonteripta 
seems to mean a collection of con^ 
munet loci stored up to be used 
as they might be wanted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ANDOKIDES. 
LIFE. 

The life of Andokides has, in one broad aapect^ a 
striking analogy to the life of Antiphon. Each man 
stands forth for a moment a conspicuous actor in one 
great scene, while the rest of his history is but dimly 
known; and each, at that moment, appears as an 
oligarch exposed to the suspicion and dislike of the 
democracy.. The Revolution of the Four Hundred 
is the decisive and final event in the life of Antiphon. 
The mutilation of the Hermae is the first, but hardly 
less decisive event, in the known life of Andokides; 
the event which, for thirteen years afterwards, abso- 
lutely determined his fortunes, and which throws its 
shadow over all that is known of their sequel 

Andokides was bom probably about 440 B.c.^ 5S2^-. 
The deme Kydathene, of which he was a member, 
^ induded'in the Pandiooi^ tribe. Hi. fiudly 
was traced by Hellanikos the genealogist through 

^ Aooording to [Lys.] tn .^nofoA;. I. aboat iS40. The pwodo-Fln- 

§ 46, he was in 399 &a9rXcoy fj rrr- tarch puts his birth in the archoQ- 

rapoKorra hri yryowtis. He speaks ship of Theagenides^ OL 7a 1, 468 

of his 'youthfohiess' in 415 ao.: B.a: probaUy on the assumption 

delUd.^^, His father, Leogoras that the orator was the Andokides 

11^ may have been bom abont 470 : of Thoc. l 51. 
Andokides I. about 600 : Leogoras 
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Odysseus up to the god Hermes^, and had been 
known in Athenian history for at least three gene- 
rations. Leogoras, his great grandfather, had fought 
against the Peisistratidae^. Andokides the elder, 
his grandfather, was one of ten envoys who nego- 
tiated the Thirty Years' Truce with Sparta in 445^ ; 
and had commanded with Perikles at Samos in 440 ^ 
and with Glaukon at Corcyra in 435 ^ Leogoras, 
fctther of the orator, was, to judge from Aristophanes, 
&mous chiefly for his dinners and his pheasants ^ 

The only glimpse of the life of Andokides 
before 415 b. c. is afforded by himself. He be- 
longed to a set or club, of which one Euphiletos 
was a leading member^, and with which his ad- 
dress * To His Associates ' {wpo^ tov5 ertupovs), 
mentioned by Plutarch, has sometimes been con- 

>' [Pint] ViL Andok. yivws eJ- « SchoL ArUtid: m. 486, ap. 

nvrpidMy, ns dc 'EXXciytffOff, koL mro Blass Ati. Bereda, p. 270. 

*Epfiov ' KoB^KMi yap tls avrhv rb K17- ' Thuc L 51. 

pvK»p ytvos. The pseudo-Platarch * Ar. Feip, 1269 : Nub, 109 rovs 

seems to have inferred from the (fHuruxpovs ovs rpc^ci AMvyopw, 

&ct that the descent of Andokides Athen. ix. p. 387 a cMfuvdcirai yap 

was traced from Hermes, that he 6 iitmyopas tis yaarpipapyos vtro 

belonged to the priestly fiEonily of nXorcoyor cV neptakytl. Besides 

the Ki7pvffcff, who represented their his son Andokides^ Leogoras had a 

ancestor Kfjpv^ as the son of Her- daughter who married Kallias a 

mes (Pans. i. 3a 3). But Plutarch son of Telekles: de My$t. § 117: 

{Alkib. c. 21) tells us that Hellani- cC §§ 42, 50. 

kos traced Andokides up to Odys- ' De My$t §§ 61 — 63. Euphi- 

sens; the line from Hermes, then, letos is there described as propos- 

was not through Kdryx, but through ing the sacrilege at a conyivial 

Autolykos, whose daughter Anti- meetmgof the club (c2<n;yi7(raro... 

kleia was mother of Odysseus. mv6vT»v i^p&v § 61). Its members 

' Andok. deMy$t. § 106. In de were intimate associates (cirin^dfioi 

Bed, § 26 Yalcken&r and Sauppe § 63 : cf oU €xp» koI oU owfjcrBa 

read 6 rot) ipov narphs ncanros in- § 49). There is nothing to c^ow 

stead of 6 rov ipov norphs irpoiroir- that this club of young men was 

vos, anything so serious as a political 

' Andok. d^ Pom § 6. hwptia. 
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Bected^. It was in May, 415, when he was about ^Wf-<tf 
twenty-five, when the Peiraeus was alive with pre- 
parations for the sailing of the fleet to Sicily, and 
aU men were fiill of dreams of a new empire opening 
to the city, that Athens was astonished by a sacrilege, 
of which it is hard now to realise the precise effect 
upon the Athenian mind. When it appeared that 
the images of Hermes throughout the town — ^in the 
marketplace, before the doors of houses, before the 
temples — ^had been mutilated in the night, the sense 
of a horrible impiety was joined to a sense of helpless- 
ness against revolution^; for to an Athenian it would 
occiu: instinctively that the motive of the mutilators 
had been not simply to insult, but to estrangfe, thd 
tutelar goda of tL city. This terror, S .tin 
ftesh. wTtteneiiied by 'the r«mo..«d traveetie. in 
private houses of the innermost sacrament of Greek 
religion, the Mysteries of Eleusis. In order to 
understand the position of Andokides, it is neces- 
sary to keep these two afeirs distinct. There is 
nothing to shew that he was in any way concerned, 
as accomplice or as informer, with the pro&nation 
of the Mysteries. As a matter of course, the author 
of the speech against him asserts it^ ; but his own 
denial is emphatic and clear^, and agrees with what 
is known from other sources. It was in the affidr 

^ Pint Them. c. 32. See ch. yl > [Lya.] in Andoh § 51 iuilov- 

ad fin, fuvos r^ Upti circdcLaa/c ToIffOftvif- 

* ThuC. TL 27 icoi tA TTpayfM TtHSy x.r.X. 

fiiiCotws iKaiiPcufoiT roO T€ yap ^ Andok. de Mytt, § 29 wtpl 

IxirXov ol^vhs €86k€1 c&cu koI M fi€V ra»y pvarriplmp.^dfrodedtiKTal 

(wafjunri^ Sipa yfttrcpttv npayp/it- pm »g ot^c HaiPqita ivSrn p^p^ 

r»y Kol bripav Kordkvtnms 7*7<~ yvica, ff*r.X. 
vijaOai. Ct iMola. de BigU i B. 
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of the Hermae alone that he was implicated. The 
first important evidence in this matter was given by 
Teukros, a resident-alien, who had fled to Megara, 
and who was brought back to give information under 
a promise of impunity. This man denounced twelve 
persons a« gmlty in regard to the Mysteries, and 
eighteen as mutilators of the Hermae. Among the 
eighteen were Euphiletos and other members of the 
club to which Andokides belonged ; of whom some 
were at once put to death, and others fled^. 

But there was a very general belief that the 
bottom of the matter had not been reached, and 
that the conspira^sy had been fax more widely spread ; 
a belief which the commissioners of enquiry, espe- 
cially Peisandros, seem to have encouraged. As 
usual in such cases, the demand for discoveries 
created the supply. Diokleides, the Titus Oates of 
this plot, came forward to state that the conspiracy 
included no less than three hundred persons. Forty- 
two of these were denounced, among whom were 
Andokides, his fether, his brother-in-law and ten 
other of his relatives. They were imprisoned at 
once ; Diokleides was feasted as a public benefactor 
at the Prytaneion; and the whole town spent the 
night imder arms, panic-stricken by the extent of 
the conspiracy, — ^not knowing whence, when, or in 
what strength they might be attacked by the 
enemies of sods and men^. Andokides has described 
the first n^ht in prison. Wives, sisters, children, 
who had been allowed to come to their Mends, joined 
in their tears and cries of despair. Then it was that 
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Charmides, one of his cousins, besought him to tell 
all that he knew, and to save his father, his relations 
and all the innocent citizens who were threatened 
with an infamous death. Andokides yielded. He 
was brought before the Council, and stated that 
the story of Teukros was true. The eighteen who 
had died or fled were indeed guilty. But there 
were four more whom Teukros had left out, and 
whom Andokides now named. These four fled^. 

The deposition of Andokides, confirming as it 
did the testimony of Teukros, and at the same time 
supplementing that testimony, was accepted, at least 
at the time, as the true and complete account. The 
afl&ir of the Hermae was dropped, and attention was 
fixed once more upon the affitir of the Mysteries^. 
At some time not much later, Leogoras, the fitther 
of Andokides, gained an action which he brought 
against the senator Speusippos, who had illegally 
committed for trial Leogoras and the other persons 
accused by the slave Lydos of having pro&ned the 
Mysteries in the house of his master Pherekles^ 
Andokides himself was less fortunate. He had 
given his information under a promise of personal 
indemnity guaranteed by a decree of the ekklesia. 
After his disclosures, however, a new decree, pro- 
posed by Isotimides, cancelled the former. It pro- iSSStSlL 
vided that those who had committed impiety and 
confessed it should be excluded from the marketplace 
and from the temples ; a form of ' disgrace ' (atimia) 

^ De Myst, § 68. ^v furtk. rov wSrov Xoyov Koi lijs 

* Thuc. YL 61 cVcid^ rb r»y (vymftoirlas €n\ r^ di^/i^ air* iKtlvou 

'EpfMdy f oyro vaxfiks tfx^ivy iroXv d^ {tov 'AXxi^iadov} ^doiccft wpaxOijpatt 

lAoKkov Mi rh fivaruai «»y inainot ' De Myit § 17* 
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virtually equivaleiit to banishment. Andokides was 
considered as &lling imder this decree^ and was 
accordingly driven to leave Athens. 

This closes the first chapter of his life. Two 
questions directly arising out of it suggest them- 
selves for consideration here. 

First — ^Does the speech On the Mysteries give 
the story which he really told before the Council at 
Athens in 415? In that speech, he represents 
himself as having stated that the mutilation of the 
Hermae had been proposed by Euphiletos at a 
convivial meeting of their club ; that he had stren- 
uously opposed it ; and that, while he was confined 
to his house by illness, Euphiletos had seized the 
opportunity of executing the scheme, telling the 
others that Andokides had become favourable to it. 
Now it is a suspicious &ct that in the speech On 
his Return, spoken in 410 — ^that is, eleven years 
before the speech On the Mysteries — ^Andokides 
distinctly pleads guilty to certain offences com- 
mitted in 415, and excuses them by his youth, his 
foUy, his madness at the time^. It is suspicious, 
also, that not merely the author of the speech 
against him^, but also Thucydides in terms which 
can hardly be explained away^ and Plutarch still 
more expUcitly*, ^present hL as having a«.used 



^ De Red, §§ 7, 25. 

* [L7&] in Andoh §§ 36, 51. 

' Thac TL 60 ical o ficy aMs r€ 
Koff iawov jcal kot ShX»v fuivvti 
t6 t»v .'EpfuSy. Bishop Thirlwall 
thinks that this need not mean 
inore than that Andokides con- 
fessed priTilj to the &ct {BiH. 



Or. YoL TEL Appendix hl p. 500). 
Bat the words would naturany 
mean that he confessed partici- 
pation in the fact And so Mr 
Grote understands them, voL yn. 
p. 279. 
^ Flat AUc 21 ovroff (Ti/uuof) 
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himself along with the rest. It can hardly be 
doubted that, in 415, he told the Council that the 
mutilation of the Hermae had been a mad freak 
committed by the club of young men to which he 
belonged, and by himself among the number. Pro- 
bably he felt that it would be useless to make 
a reservation of his own innocence. No one would 
believe him; and at the same time it would 
seriously damage the plausibility of his alleged 
acquaintance with the plans of the conspirators. 
It is very likely, however, that he did make excuses 
for himself, such as that his active part in the 
affidr had been small, or that he had been drawn 
into it against his will, or in a moment of excitements 
At the distance of sixteen years such excuses might 
easily grow into a denial of his having been concerned 
at all. 

It is a further question whether, supposing that 
the story which he told at the time inculpated him- 
self, this story was true. Was he really guilty ? It 
ought to be remembered that the eighth book of 
Thucydides was probably written before the speech 
On the Mysteries had been delivered, or the exiles 
of 415 had returned; and that, therefore, we have 
perhaps larger materials than Thucydides himself 
had for forming a judgment on an a&ir which (as 
he says) had never been cleared up^. Great weight 
ought surely to be allowed to the circumstance that 

rffyopov ical rum¥ £XXa>y ytwiirBiu ^Iviurros Sibtuuf auros' ovs It mw6* 
IJBfj iroXX«»y...o 'Avdox/diyf intiirBri ftoov, «. r. X. 
tuA ytp6fi€t(0s fuiwrijs Koff avrov icai ^ Thuc. YL 6(K 
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the Hermes before the house of Andokides was one 
of the very few^ which had not been mutilated. The 
explanation of this given by Andokides himself in 399 
is at least plausible. Euphiletos, he says, had told 
the other conspirators that Andokides had himself 
undertaken the mutilation of this particular image ; 
and so it escaped^ Andokides being ill and ignorant 
of the whole matter. Now if Euphiletos had a spite 
against Andokides for having condemned his pro- 
posal, he could not, in fact, have taken a more 
effectual revenge. The sparing of this Hermes was 
just the circiunstance, which, in the event, turned 
suspicion most strongly upon Andokides. Had he 
been out himself that night and engaged in the 
sacril^e, he could scarcely have failed to think of a 
danger so evident, and would have taken care that 
his own house should not be marked out by its 
immunity. If the number of mutilators was as 
small as he states, the neglect of such a precaution 
is altogether inconceivable. The conjecture to which 
we should incline is that the Hermae were mutilated 
by the small club of young men to which Andokides 
belonged, but that, for some reason or other, he had 
no hand in it; that, however, when he gave his 
evidence at the time, he accused himself of having 
been actively concerned, thinkiog that otherwise the 
rest of his story would be disbelieved. It would follow 
that the version of the matter given in his speech 



^ The onfy one— ^iovov rSv*EpfjMif r£v /frc^oMSv fiopos crxcd&y dxtpatos 

T&v 'A^in/o-iv, according to Ando- tfi€iv€ : and Thuc. vi. 27 says only 

kides himself de Myst. § 62. Bat ol trktiarot ntpuicomia'ap. 
Plat Aik. 21 says iv oKlyois iratnj 
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On the Mysteries is, on the whole, trae in itself, but 
is untrue as a representation of what he stated in 415. 

The second chapter in the life of Andokides -J^JC^ 
covers the years from 415 to 402. It is the history -iST *****" 
of his exile. 

On leaving Athens in 415 he appears to have 
adopted a merchant's life. Archelaos, king of 
Macedonia, a friend of his family, gave him the 
right of cutting timber and exporting it^. In 
Cyprus, according to the author of the speech 
against him, he was imprisoned by the king of 
Citiiun on account of some treachery 2; a story 
from which it would be imsafe to infer more than 
that Andokides had visited the island. When, 
after the Sicilian disaster, Samos became the head- 
quarters of the Athenian fleet, he endeavoured to 
conciliate his coimtrymen there by supplies of com 
and cargoes of oax-spaxs and of bronze, which his 
mercantile connexion enabled him to get for them 
at a cheap rate^ In the spring of 411 he niade^-Jj^ 
his first attempt to re-establish himself at Athens. '^***^' 
He was unaware, at the moment of his return, that 
the revolution of the Four Hundred had taken place. 
The hatred of the oligarchical clubs, incurred by his 
denunciation of his own associates, and the enmity* 
of Peisandros, whose desire to keep up a panic had 
been thwarted by his reassuring disclosures, would 
have been enough to have prevented him from ex- 
pecting any other reception than that which he 

^ Andok. ds Red. § 11. Gf. the c(ayo»yi} (vX«»v orcXifr. 

Theophr. Char, xxm., where the " [Ly*.] »*» Andok, § 26. 

ciKaC»¥ boasts of haviDg receired, 3 2>e Rid. § 11. 
as a special honovrfromAiitipatros, 
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actually experienced^. He was instantly denounced 
to the Council by Peisandros for supplying oars to 
the hostile democracy at Samos, and was thrown 
into prison^. Beleased by the downfall of the oli- 
garchy, he again visited Cyprus, — ^where, according 
to his accuser he was once more imprisoned ' for a 
misdeed ' — ^this time by Evagoras king of Salamis^ ; 
but we may hesitate whether to recognise here the 
monotony of fitte or of invention. 

In Cyprus Andokides found a new opportimity 
to serve the interests of Athens. The loss of her 
power in the Propontis had cut off her corn-trade 
with the Euxine ; and Andokides procured the de- 
spatch of com-ships from Cyprus to the Peiiueus. 
mametmd It must havo been in the sprint: or smnmer of 410, 
before the results of the victory at Kyzikos had re- 
moved all fear of famine^ that Andokides was again 
at Athens, and in a speech in the ekklesia pleaded 
for the removal of the disabilities under which the 
decree of Isotimides was held to have placed hinu 
He expresses penitence for his errors in 415 ; and 
lays stress upon certain information which he had 
given to the Senate, as well as upon his services in 
procuring a supply of com^ His application was 



^CnMM* 



1 He sajB (de Red. § 13) Kori" 

irXcvoo Mf iirauf9$rfa'6fitvof viro ra»y 
Mai€ : and he would hardly have 
expected the 'praise' of the Four 
Hundred for haymg ministered to 
the army at Samoa. Earlier in the 
narratiye, indeed, (S 11) he says that 
he brou^t the supplies to Samoa 
' when the Four Hundred had al- 
ready seiised the goyemment;' but 



this is a way of fixins^ the date. 
It does not follow that the tidings 
from Athens had then reached 
Samos. 

* DeRed.%16. 

* [Lys.] in Andok. § 28. 

^ For a discussion of the date of 
the speech On his Betoni, see 
Chap. YL 

*I>eRed.^l9iL 
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rejected; and for the third time he went into exile. 
During the next eight years he is said to have visited 
Sicily, Italy, the Peloponnesus, Thessaly, the Helle- 
spont, Ionia and Cyprus^. In Cyprus he had received, 
perhaps from Evagoras, a grant of land ^ ; and the 
fortime which afterwards enabled him to discharge 
costly offices at Athens, although his patrimony had 
been wrecked^, appears to show that he had been 
active and successful as a merchant. 

The general amnesty of 403 at last gave him the 
opportunity which he had so long sought in vain. 
He returned to Athens from Cyprus *, probably about 
the beginning of 402^ ; and for three years was not 
only unmolested, but was readmitted to the employ- 
ments and honours of an active citizen. He was 
a choregus, and dedicated in the Street of Tripods 
the prize which he had won with a cycUc chorus^ ; 
he was gymnasiarch at the Hephaestia — ^head of 
sacred missions to the Isthmian and Olympian 
games — ^and steward of the sacred treasure^; he is 
heard of as speaking in the Senate and preferring 
accusations in the law-courts^. At length, in 399 ^^ 



^ [Lys.] in Andok, § 6. 

^ IxxDe My it. § 4 he supposes his 
enemies saying of him — eort tikru- 
atom fU Kvrrpov, oBtvnep rjicfif yfj 
ttoXXtj Koi dya&^ dtdofici^ Koi doapta 
vndpxovcrcu 

» ib. § 144 * ib. § 4. 

* The contest between the exiles 
at the Peiraeus and the town party 
was not finally concluded till Boe- 
dromion (Sept — Oct) 403 & o. 
See Clinton, F. H. At the time 
when the amnesty was sworn, An- 
dokides was absent from Athens : 



[Lys.] in Andok. § 39. It seems 
safe, then, to conclude that he did 
not return to Athens before the 
early part of 402. 

« [Plut] ViL Andok. 

' DeMytt.^ 132. 

® [Lys.] in Andok. §33 itapa&ktv^ 
d(erai rd noXiriKd irpdrrtiv koi rjdff 
drjfiriyoptL Cf ib. § 11, where men- 
tion is made of a ypa<t)fi dtrtPeias 
brought by Andokides against one 
Archippos. 

" Three years after his return to 
Athens: de My»t. § 132. The date 

6 
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the zeal of his enemies — Btiiniilated, perhaps, by his 
prosperity — appears to have revived. After one 
attempt which seems to have been abortive^, he was 
brought to trial, in the autumn of 399, on a charge 
of impiety. He had attended the Greater Mysteries 
at Eleusis ; and his enemies contended that he had 
thereby violated the decree of Isotimides, by which 
he was excluded from all temples. Before the Eleu- 
sinian festival was over^, an ioformation to this 
effect was laid before the Archon Basileus. The 
accusers were Kephisios, Epichares and Meletos, 
supported by Kallias and Agyrrhios. The fact that 
Andokides was supported in court by Anytos and 
Kephalos^, two popular public men, as weU as by 
advocates chosen by his tribe, shows that his as- 
siduous services to the State, and perhaps the per- 
severing malice of his adversaries, had at last pro- 
duced their effect upon the general feeling towards 
him. He speaks Uke a man tolerably confident of a 
verdict ; and he was acquitted. 

Little is known of the life of Andokides after 
399. From the speech On the Mysteries it appears 



899 18 eonfirmed by another consi- 
deratton. In de Mywl, § 132 the 
offices which he had held are enu- 
merated in apparently chronologi- 
cal order: — vp&rov ^uv yvptpoiriap- 
Xov 'll(f}aiarioiSy tirtira apxt^f<op6v 
tts *l<r$fJL6v Koi 'OXvfiiria^iF, tJra di 
rafilop cV iroXci r«v Icpcov xpfujun^v. 
Now the Olympic festiTal at which 
he was dpxiBt»p6s must have been 
that of 01. 95. 1, 400 RO. After 
this architheoria he had been ta- 
mias ; bat clearly was so no longer 
at the time when the i^eech On 



the Mysteries was spoken. 
1 [Lys.] in Andok. § 30 d0cico/x€- 

mr^ ?] Mcdruerai. Neither Ando- 
kides nor his accuser say anything 
about the result of the earlier IV- 
dci^ir: probably, thm, it never 
came to a trial. 

> The great Eleudnia fell in the 
last half of Boedromion (end of 
Sept. and beginning of Oct). The 
Ivdfcjif was laid rals thcao'tf rocr 
fivarripiois rovroiSj de Myst. § 121. 

* De My$t, § 160. 
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that he was at that time unmarried and childless^. 
His uncle Epilykos had died leaving two daughters, 
whom Andokides and Leagros, as the nearest kins- 
men, had claimed in marriage before the Archon. 
The girl claimed by Andokides had died before the 
claim was heard ; the other was now claimed by 
Kallias, who had induced Leagros to retire in his 
favour, and Andokides, to defeat this intrigue, had 
entered a counter-claim; but in 399 the case was 
still imdecided^. If Andokides died without legiti- 
mate issue, his feimily became extinct ^ 

The first reappearance of Andokides in public life 
is marked by the speech On the Peace with Lace- 
daemon, which belongs to 390, the fourth year of 
the Corinthian War*. Athens, Boeotia, Corinth and 
Argos were at this time allied against Sparta. The 
success of Agesilaos in 391 had led the Athenians, 
probably in the winter of 391 — 90, to send pleni- 
potentiaries, among whom was Andokides, to treat 
for peace at Sparta. According to the terms pro- 
posed by the Lacedaemonians, Athens was to retain 
her Long Walls — ^rebuilt three years before by Konon 



^ De Mytt, § 148. 

« lb. §§ 117—123. 

* i6. § 146. 

^ From the speech itself it ap- 
pears that (1) the BoeotiaQS had 
been now four years at war, § 20 : 
(2) Lcchaeom had been taken by 
the Lacedaemonians, § 18 : (3) The 
Lacedaemonians are spoken of as 
having been ahready thrice vic- 
torious — at Ck)rinth, Coronea, and 
Lechaeum ; and nothing is said of 
any check whidi they had receiYed : 
§18. The destruction ofthe mora by 



Iphikrates— so tremendous a blow 
to the Spartan arms — can hardly, 
then, have taken place. Grote pats 
the victory of Iphikrates in 390 : 
see his note, voL ix. p. 455, which 
discusses Clinton's view that it oc- 
curred in 393. 

Kruger places the speech of An- 
dokides in 393 : Grote and Rirch- 
ner in 391; but the data above 
mentioned seem in favour of 390 : 
which is the year for which Blass 
decides {AtU Bereds, pp. 282 f ). 

6—2 
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— ^and her fleet; she was also to recover Lemnos, 
Imbros and Skyros : and Boeotia was to be gratified 
by the withdrawal of the Spartan garrison from Or- 
chomenos. The plenipotentiaries did not use their 
powers, but requested that the Athenian ekklesia 
might We forty days in wHch to consider these 
proposals; and returned, accompanied by Spartan 
envoys, to Athens^. It was in the ensuing debate 
— early in the year 390 — ^that the speech of Ando- 
kides was made. 

This, his only recorded utterance on a public 
question, is temperate and sensible. He points out 
that it is idle to wait either for the prospect of 
crushing Sparta in war, or for the prospect of reco- 
vering by diplomacy all the possessions abroad which 
Athens had lost in 405 ; her ships and walls are 
now, as they always were, her true strength, and she 
ought to accept thankfully the seciu^d possession of 
these. The soundness of this view was proved in 
the sequeL By the Peace of Antalkidas three years 
later Athens got only what she was offered in 390 ; 
and she got it> not by treaty on equal terms with 
a Hellenic power, but as part of the price paid by 
the Persian king for the disgraceful surrender of 
Asiatic Hellas. The advice of Andokides probably 
lost something of its effect through the suspicion of 
*laconism' attaching to all statesmen of oligarchical 

^ Xenophon and Diodoros say ex Acuctbaifioviaf koI dnpaicrovs oi^cX- 

nothing about Buch an embassy Btiv fx^ irtia-ayros rov 'Avdox/dov. 

from Sparta to Athena Bat, ac- Philochoros, writing circ. aoo— 260 

cording to the author of the Aigu- b.0., is a trustworthy witness for 

ment to the Speech, ^tXoxopor fUv the £Etct of the embassy. 
o^¥ Xryci icdi fX^ciy rovs frpcfr/Sftr 
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antecedents; and, though he had long cast in his 
lot with the democracy, a certain odour of oligarchy 
must have climg to him still. At any rate his ad- 
vice was not taken. The story that he was not only 
disobeyed, but banished^, probably represents merely 
the desire to add one disaster more to a history so 
fuU of repulses. 

A fair estimate of Andokides is made difficult by ^^^^ 
the fact that he waa first brought into notice by a"^ . 
scandal, and that the memory of this scandal runs 
through nearly all that is known of his after-life. 
At the age of twenty-five he is banished for the 
Hermae lir ; he to defeated, on the same ground, 
in two attempts to return; at the end of sixteen 
years he is brought to trial for impiety; and his 
acquittal is the last thing recorded about him. At 
that time he was only forty-one ; already, since his 
retmrn in 402, he had discharged public services; 
and now, formally acquitted of the charges which 
had so long hung aver- him, he might hope for a 
new career. His speech On the Peace shows that in 
390 he was sufficiently trusted by his fellow-citizens 
to have been sent as a plenipotentiary to Sparta; 
and proves also, by its statesmanlike good sense, his 
fitness for such a trust. But, except in this speech, 
nothing is. recorded of his later and probably brighter 
years. History knows him only under a cloud. It 
was, moreover, his misfortune that while the in- 
formations which he laid in 415 made him hateful 
to the. oligarchg, his hereditary connexion with oli- 
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garchy exposed him to the continual suspicion of the 
democrats. One year he is imprisoned by the Four 
Hundred ; the next he is repulsed by the ekklesia. 
It would be an easy inference that there must have 
been something palpably bad and false in the man to 
whom both parties were harsh, did not a closer view 
show that one party may have been influenced by 
spite and the other by prejudice. Many of those who 
believed that Andokides was concerned in the mu- 
tilation of the Hermae must have regarded him 
with sincere horror. But on the other hand it 
shotild be remembered that such horror is never so 
loudly expressed, and is never so useful to personal 
enmity, as at a time when a popular religion, still 
generally professed, is beginning to be widely dis- 
believed. Diagoras and Sokrates were accused of 
impiety with the more eflfect because the views 
ascribed to them resembled the real views of many 
who seemed orthodox. Besides those who hated 
Andokides as an informer, as an oligarch, or as an 
iconoclast, there were probably many who regarded 
him with that special kind of dislike which attaches 
to a person who drives the world into professing 
angry conviction on matters to which it is secretly 
indifierent. Viewed apart from the feelings which 
worked on his contemporaries, the facts of his life 
seem to warrant severe blame as Httle as they 
warrant high praise. His youthful associates were 
dissolute; through them he was involved, rightly 
or wrongly, iti the suspicion of a great impiety; 
and this suspicion clung to him for years. But it 
was never proved ; and when he was at last brought 
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to trial, he was acquitted. As an exile he conferred 
on Athens services which, if not disinterested, were 
at all events valuable ; after his return he discharged 
costly public services, and represented the State on 
an important mission. 

To judge from his extant works he had not 
genius, hut he was energetic and able. Hard and 
various experiences had sharpened his shrewdness; 
he had a quick insight into character, and especially 
the triumphant skill of a consciously unpopular man 
in exposing malignant motives. There was no noble^ 
ness in his nature, except such as is bred by self- 
reliance under long adversity ; but he had practical 
good sense, which his merchant's life in exile must 
have trained and strengthened. If the coimsel which 
he gives to Athens in his speech On the Peace with 
Lacedaemon may be taken as a sample of his states- 
manship, he was an adviser of the kind rarest in the 
ekklesia; not only clearsighted in the interests of 
the city, but bold enough to recommend to Athenians 
a safe rather than a brilliant course. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ANDOKIDES. 

STYLE. 

Andokides differs in one important respect from all 
the other Attic orators of the canon. He is not an 
artist. Each of the rest represents some theory, 
more or less definite, of eloquence as an art ; and is 
distinguished, not merely by a faculty, but by cer- 
tain technical merits, the result of labour directed 
to certain points in accordance with that theory. 
Among these experts Andokides is an amateur. 
In the course of an eventful life he spoke with abi- 
lity and success on some occasions of great moment 
and great difficulty. But he brought to these efforts 
the minimum of rhetorical training. He relied almost 
wholly on his native wit and on a rough, but shrewd, 
knowledge of men. 

This accounts for the comparatively slight atten- 
tion paid to Andokides by the ancient rhetoricians 
and critics. Dionysios mentions him only twice ; 
once, where he remarks that Thucydides used a 
peculiar dialect, which is not employed by 'Ando- 
kides, Antiphon, or Lysias ^ ; ' again, where he says 

* DionjB. de T/iuc, c. 61. 
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that Lysias is the standard for contemporary Attic, 
' as may be judged from the speeches of Andokides, 
Kritias and many others^.' Both these notices re- 
cognise Andokides as an authority for the idiom of 
his own day ; and it is evidei^t that he had a 
philological interest for the critic. On the other 
hand it is clear that Dionysios discovered in h,im no 
striking power ; for Andokides does not occur in his 
long list of men foremost in th^ various depart- 
ments of oratory^. Quintilian names him only in 
one slighting allusion. Who, he asks, is to be our 
model of Attic eloquence ? * Let it be Lysias ; for his 
is the style in which i^he lovers of * Atticism' delight. 
At this rate we shall not be sent back all the way 
to Andokides and Kokkos^.' It has been thought 
that Quintilian refers to the Kokkos mentioned by 
Suidas as a pupil of Isokrates ; but, however this 
may be, the context is enough to show that he 
means to mark, not the antiquity, but the inferi- 
ority (in his view) of the two men. When Herodes 
Atticus was told by his Greek admirers that he de- 
served to be numbered with the Attic Ten, he turned 
off the compliment, with an adroitness which his bio- 
grapher commends, by saying — *At all events I am 
better than Andokides*.' More definite censure is 
expressed in the compact criticism of Hermogenes :- 



* de Lys, c. 2. 

2 de Isaeo cc 19 £ 

3 Quint, xu. 10. § 21. Nam quia 
erit hie Attictis f Sit Lysias; hunc 
enim amplsctuntur amatores is- 
tills nominis modum, Non igitur 
iam usqtM cui Caecum et And<h 
cidem retniltemur. 



* PhUostratoB, Fit. Her. AU, n. 1. 
§ 14, p. 664 ed. Kayser. p<Ho<n)f dc 
(IT avTov r^s 'EWabos Koi icakovaris 
avrhv tva T€»v HeKO^ ovx ffTn^Orj rov 
iiralvovy fityakov boKovPTOSf aXX' 
aoTciorara np^s rovs eiratvitravrai^ 
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'Andokides aims at being a political orator, but 
does not quite achieve it. His figures want clear 
articulation ; his arrangement is not lucid ; he con- 
stantly tacks on clause to clause, or amplifies in an 
irregular fashion, using parentheses to the loss of a 
distinct order. On these accoimts he has seemed to 
some a frivolous and generally obscure speaker. Of 
finish and ornament his share is small; he is equally 
deficient in fiery earnestness. Again, he has little, 
or rather very little, of that oratorical power which 
is shown in method; general oratorical power he 
has almost none ^/ 

The phrase 'political oratory' as used by Her- 
mogenes has two senses, a larger and a narrower. 
In the lar&fer sense it denotes all public speaking^ 
a, opposed to »ohola»tio decUmation: and compruJ 
the deliberative, the forensic, the panegyric styles. 
In the narrower sense it denotes practical oratory, 
deliberative or forensic, as opposed not only to scho- 
lastic declamation but also to that species of pane- 
gyric speaking in which no definite political question 
is discussed \ Here, the narrower sense is intended. 



^ Hermog. ircpl Itt&v B. c. XL 
(▼ol.iLp.416 8pengeli2A^.6?r.)>— 
o dc 'Aydoxidi^ff troXiriK^ fuw c^^cu 
irpooipcirai, ov iki^v fraw yc cVtrvy- 
X<£y(i Toihov* abiitpBpwTos yap ifrriv 
iv TOif trxjip^un icai cHuvKpiwrjTos Koi 
r^ iroXXc^ iiriavpcarrtt re ical wipifiaX- 
Xf f Mucnts bih r6 raif cirf fi/SoXois 
X<ipW t^Kpirtiat xfnjfrBcLiy 60fw tho^ 
run <l>\vapot jcal 2XX»r oo-a^r elpoi' 
imiieXtlas bi aCr^ ral K6irfunf nwnt 
fipaxp furwartj yopyanfTos rt a»<ra^ 

^onf t€Uf^/nfro9 akiyop aXX^ icol (r^o- 



dpa 6\iyo¥ ^x^h ^^ ^ SKkiii frxMv 
ov^ oXcoff. 

' For ihe larger seoae, mo wtpl 
lb€£p B. C. X. wtpl Tov froXtrtKov 
Xoyov: in which chapter he says, 
TovTov dc row Xoyov row froXirucow o 
pJv c'oTt avpfiovktvTticos 6 de ducovi- 

K0( o bi wmnjyvpiKos. For the nar- 
rower sense, see c xi ircpl row a- 

irX»r iroXtrucov Xoyow : and C. ZIL 
irrpl row an\»s iravrjyvpuunk It IB 

in the narrower sense— that is, as 
including deliberatiye and forensic 
speaking only, and ezdnding all 
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When Hermogenes says that Andokides does not 
succeed in being a Apolitical' speaker, he means 
that Andokides does not exhibit — ^for instance, in 
the speech On his Retium and in the speech On the 
Peace — ^the characteristic excellences of delibera- 
tive speaking ; nor — ^for instance in the speech On the 
Mysteries — ^the characteristic excellences of forensic 
speaking. What Hermogenes took these excellences 
to be, he explains at length in another place; the 
chief of them are these three ;--K^leamess ; the stamp 
of truth ; fiery earnestness ^. 

The first and general remark of Hermogenes 
upon Andokides implies, then, that he is wanting 
in these qualities. The special remarks which follow 
develop it. They refer partly to his arrangement of 
subject-matter, partly to his style of diction. He 
is said to have little 'power' (or * cleverness') *of 
method'; that is, little tact in seeing where, and 
how, each topic .should be brought in^; he * amplifies^' 



epideiktic speaking, on whatever 
subject — that iroXtrtKor }slrf0i is 
generally used : see e,g, the Vrfropi" 
KTj irpos *AX€(avdpovj c I. (Spengel), 

dvo y€vrj T&v iro\iTiK»v tl&i Xoycov, 
TO flip brjfjLTjyopiKOV t6 dc dt/covi/cJy. 
Gf. Isok. Kurd troff}, § 19. 

^ See frcpl lb. B. c. X. passim : esp. 
(id init, <l>TjfiX Toivw dclv cv r^ rot- 
ovrtj^ \6y<a YrXcoyo^ctv /xcy dtl rov t€ 
T^v <ra<f)iivfiav iroiovvTa rvrrov Koi 
Tov ijBucov T€ Koi oKrjBij Koi fltTa TOV- 
Tovs TOV yopyov, 

^ The distinction drawn by Her- 
mogenes in his criticism upon Ando- 
kides between 17 kot^ fUBodov dcii^ 
TTft and what he calls 17 cIXXi; dcivo- 
TTis is explained by lus own wri- 



tings. His treatise Utpii fuBodov 
dttvoTTjTos discusses the proper oc- 
casion {Kaip6s idtoff c l) for using 
the various figures and arts of rhe- 
toric. It is a treatise upon Rhe- 
torical Tact. By 1) SXXrj dctyon^r 
he means simply what he speaks 
of in ircpl Id. B. C Xl., irrpl btuwnf- 
ror:— oratorical power in the larg- 
est and most general sense, includ- 
ing all particular excellences what- 
soever. 

' frrpi^dXXci. Hermogenes uses 
the terms frcpc/SoXi}, ntpipaKktiP in 
a special technical sense, for which 
it is difficult to find any precise 
English equivalent 'Amplifica- 
tion ' perhaps comes Dearestb There 
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unnecessarily, by detailing circumstances unnecessary 
for his point ; he obscures th^ order of his ideas by 
frequent parentheses, or by adding, as an after- 
thought, something which ought to have come earlier. 
As regards diction, in the first plax^e his ' figures ' axe 
said to be * wanting in clear articulation' {oBuipOpayra). 
Hermogenes elsewhere^ enumerates thirteen 'figures' 
of rhetoric, which are either certain fixed modes of 
framing sentences, such as the antithesis and the 
period; or (in the phrase of Caecilius) * figures of 
thought,' such as irony and dilemma ^. Hermogenes 
means that Andokides does not use ^figures' of 
either sort with precision ; he does not work them 
out to an incisive distinctness ; he leaves them * in- 
articulate' — still in the rough, and with their out- 
lines dull. Again Andokides has little ^ finish ' {km- 
fUXeui) — a term by which his critic means refinement 
and smoothness in composition^. Lastly, Andokides 
is said to be wanting in * fiery earnestness.' The 
word yofyyoTTj^, which we have attempted thus to 
paraphrase, plays a very important point in the 
rhetorical terminology of Hermogenes: it describes 
one of the three cardinal excellences of Apolitical' 



are two sorts of irepiiSoXi; : (1) icar^ 
twoiav — when some special state- 
ment is prefaced by a general 
statement: e^g, irovrjp6v 6 avKa' 
ffxiyrrff aci* roOro bi kcH ffivira ic/yadoff 
rdvOpwniov tari: (2) Kara Xcfti^, 
when a fsLCt is related with all 
its attendant circumstances: e.g, 
vir€<rx6firjv x^PTfl^^"^ vort; rpirov 
tros tovtI' irov; iv rg iKKkritru^ tiia 
Ti; ov Ka6€(rnjKArof x^PTf^i ic.tA. 
See Henn. irfpl Ih, A. a xl 



^ Hermog^ ircpl €vp€<rt»¥ A.— 
Ch. I. is ircpl Xoyov trxtj/iaroiv in 
genera : cc. ii. — xiy. discuss the 
several (rx^fwra. 

' See supra, p. 29. 

' See the chapter ir«p\ cVt/tcXfiar 
icaX KaKKovsyKermog. n-rpi 18, A.C. XII, 
where he opposes /taXXor n ical cv- 
pvOfAia to TO dfi cXcff Koi dppvBftop: 
and observes, wXtlov 8t n ttjs cVt- 

fUXfias Koi Tov KoXXovf c;^ov<riy al 
fUKpai rnv Xi^^v koI bC oKlyaw 
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oratory^. Perhaps no simple English equivalent can 
be found for it. But Hermogenes has explained 
clearly what he means by it. He means earnest 
feeling, especially indignation, uttered in terse, in- 
tense, sometimes abrupt language. It is to a strong 
and noble emotion what * keenness' {p^vrrji) and 
* tartness ' (BpLfivrrj^) are to a lower kind of eagerness. 
The lofty invectives of Demosthenes against Philip 
supply Hermogenes with his best examples of it^. 

We have now seen the worst that can be said 
of Andokides from the point of view of the technical 
Ehetoric ; and it must be allowed that, from that 
point of view, the condemnation is tolerably com- 
plete. Now the canon of the Ten Attic Oi*ators was 
probably drawn up at the time when scholastic 
rhetoric was most flourishing, and when, thetefore, 
the standard of criticism used by Hermogenes and 
Herodes was the common one. It may seem sur- 
prising, then, that Andokides was numbered in the 
decad at alL Kritias, his contemporary^ whom so 
many ancient writers praise highly, might be sup- 
posed to have had stronger claims; and the &ct 
that the memory of Kritias as a statesman was hate- 
ful, is not enough in itself to explain his exclusion 



avyKfifitym <n;XXci/3coy* o2oy, frcpl 
Tov fr<3ff aKovftv vfias €fiov bti 
(from Dem. de Coran, § 2). So 
the use of short, simple words 
may be a mark of cVt/icXf ia — show- 
ing how the notion of Tenement 
comes into it. 

^ TT^pi lb, B.c.x.<id iniL 
' See the chapter ircpl yopyvni- 
Tos (frcpl 2d. B. c. l). He there 
says that yopyon^p is the opposite 



of slackness and languor (r^ diwi- 
fiivop Koi vfTTiov) : — that it usually 
expresses itsdf in the trenchant 

style (dia TOV TfiqrtKov yiyfTCurvvrov)* 

He cites as examples of yopyorrjt 
the opening of the Third Philippic : 
also de Coron, § 1 0, Htm rolwv ovrot 
6 np&ros: K.r.X., and several other 
passages from the same speech; 
de faUa Legat. § 24, W yAp lui 
povXofui^oi it.r.X. 
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from a literary group^. Probably one reason, at least, 
for the preference given to Andokides was the great 
interest of the subjects upon which he spoke. The 
speech on the Mysteries, supplying, as it does, the 
picturesque details of a memorable event, had an 
intrinsic value quite apart from its merits as a com- 
position. The speech On the Peace with Lacedae- 
mon, again, gives a clear picture of a crisis in the 
Corinthian War; and is an illustration, almost imique 
in its way, of Athenian history at the time just after 
the rebuilding of the walls by Konon, when, for the 
first time since Aegospotami, Athenian visions of 
empire were beginning to revive. As Lykurgos 
seems to have owed his place among the Ten chiefly 
to Ins prominence as a patriot, so Andokides may 
have been recommended partly by his worth as an 
indirect historian. Again, Dionysios, as we have 
seen, recognised at least the philological value of 
Andokides. It is further possible that even rhetcMri- 
oians of the schools may have foimd him interesting 
as an example of merely natural eloquence coming 
between two opposite styles of art; between the 
formal grandeur of Antiphon and the studied ease 
of Lysias. 
f^^^^^ ^ It is a result of the precision with which the art 
%iH€itm of rhetoric was systematized in the Greek and Ro- 
•jjjjji^ man schools that much of the ancient criticism upon 
oratoiy is tainted by a radical vice. The ancient 
critics too often confound literary merit with oratori- 



i 



^ K.0.M(merMij8(irM«,Gr.Za. wm noi rather ouroUed amonir tlie 
«LZXxm.Vol 11.1k lUii^ed. Donald- Ten; bni perhaps his haTii^ been 
aon) ' It is aQipriBhig thai KiHiM one of the Thh^ stood in his wi^.' 
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cal merit. They judge too much fix)m the standpoint 
of the reader, and too little from the standpoint of 
the hearer. They analyse special features of lan- 
guage and of method; they determine with nicety 
the rank of each man as a composer ; but they too 
often forget that, for the just estimation of his rank 
as a speaker, the first thing necessaiy is an effort 
of imaginative sympathy. We must not merely 
analyse his style ; we must try to realise the effect 
which some one of his speeches, as a whole, would 
have made on a given audience in given circum- 
stances. As nearly all the great orators of antiquity 
had been trained in the rudiments of the technical 
rhetoric, the judgment upon their relative merits 
is not, as a rule, much disturbed by this tendency 
in their critica It may often, indeed, be felt that 
the judgment, however fidr in itself, is based too 
much upon literary grounds. But, in most cases, 
so far as we can judge, no great injustice is done. 
Criticism of this kind may, however, happen to be 
unjust; and it has certainly been unjust in the 
case of Andokides. Others &r excel him in finish 
of style, in deamess of arrangement, in force 
and in fire; but no one can read the speech 
On the Mysteries (for instance) without feeling 
that Andokides was a real orator. The striking 
thing in that speech is a certain imdefinable 
tone which assures even the modem reader that 
Andokides was saying the right things to the 
judges, and knew himself to be saying the right 
things. He is, in places, obscure or difl^lse; he 
sometimes wanders from the issue, once or twice 
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into trivial gossip ; but throughout there is this glow 
of a conscious sympathy with his hearers. He may 
not absolutely satisfy the critics; but he was per- 
suading, and he felt with triiunph that he was 
persuading, the judges. 
Jgr It is somewhat difficult to analyse the style of 

^la^ qf A speaker whose real strength lay in a natural vigour 
6y th^ directed by a rough tact ; and who, in comparison 
piutarehie with othcr Greek orators, cared little for literary 
form^ An attempt at such an analysis may, how- 
ever, start from the four epithets given to Andokides 
in the Piutarehie Life^. He is there said to be 
* simple' {dir\ovs); * inartificial in arrangement' (aKara- 
oTKevos); * plain' {d<f>€K'jjs) ; and * sparing of figures' 
(a<Tx*?/xaTMrro9). The first two epithets apparently 
i^fer to the order in which his thoughts are mar- 
shalled ; the last two, to the manner in which they 
are expressed. We will first speak of the latter, 
and then come back to the former. 
SaH^S^ The sense in which the diction of Andokides 
^^in* is ' plain ' will be best imderstood by a comparison 
with Antiphon and Lysias. Antiphon consciously 
strives to rise above the language of daily life ; he 
seeks to impress by a display of art. Lysias care- 
fully confines himself to the language of daily life ; 
he seeks to persuade by the use of hidden art. 
Andokides usually employs the language of daily 
life ; he is free, or almost free, from the archaisms 
of Antiphon^ and writes in the new- Attic dialect, 
the dialect of Lysias and his successors^. On the 

* [Plut.] vit, Andok, § 15, t<m Xoyoiy, di^cXi); t( /cat dtrxrifiaricrros. 
dc ofrXovff Koi aKOTcurMvos cV rots ' As exceptions may be noted 
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other handy he does not confine himself to a rigid 
simplicity. In his warmer or more vigorous pas- 
sages, especially of invective or of intreaty, he often 
employs phrases or expressions borrowed from the 
idiom of Tragedy^, These, being of too decidedly 
poetical a colour, have a tawdry effect; yet it is 
evident that they have come straight from the 
memory to the lips; they are quite imlike pre- 
pared fine things ; and they remind us, in fact, how 
really natural a speaker was Andokides, — neither 
aiming, as a rule, at ornament, nor avoiding it on 
principle when it came to him. The * plainness ' 
of Lysias is an even, subtle, concise plainness, so 
scruptilous to imitate natmre that nature is never 
suffered to break out ; the * plainness ' of Andokides 
is that of a man who, with little rhetorical or 



the freqaent «se of the formula 
rovTo fUv, . rovro dc (e, g. de Myst, 
§103:^20/?^. §16: dePaee%4X!i)', 
and of the dativ« o2— avoided, as a 
rule, by the other orators : e,ff. de 
Myst, §§ 16, 38, 40, 41, 42, ete. 

^ E.g, De Myti, § 29, t>i Xoyot 
rtty Konf/opcoy xavra ra Stipa Koi 
(f>piKio8rj dv»p$ia{ov: (cf. Aesch. 
ChoepK 271, i(op$uiC»p n-aXX^) 
lb' § 67, irioTiv Tciy iv cofBpwron 
dnarroToniv, Tb. § 66, opSa-i rov 
^Xiov TO <l>»s — a phrase which ^ 
however, occurs also in the frag- 
ment of the speech of Lykuigos 
against Lysikles. lb. § 99, ^ crvico- 
^ayra kclL ifrlrpmrov /civador: (cf. 
Soph. JLL 194, Tovwirpttrrov iclva- 
dor.) Tb. § 146 (y€vos) oLxfTOi irap 
irp6ppi(ov : (cf. Soph. EL 765 frpo/H 
piCov...g<f>6apTai yivos,) De Pctce^ 
§ 34, tlpviwis mpi : ct Arist Poet. 



c. 22, where the collocation *AxtX- 
Xctfff trepi instead of ntpl 'A^^Xctfr 
is specially instanced as a violation 
of the idiom (^mSXcktos;) of ordinary 
life. Add to these examples the 
use of the poetical <^p€nSv in 
De Red. % 7, Toiavrrjp frvp^^pdv 
t£v <l>p€v»v: which, however, oc- 
curs also in the peroration of De- 
mosth. de Corona^ § S24, rovroir 
Ptkrifo nvd vovv leal t^p€pas cv^t- 
ffTt. Both instances, perhaps, come 
under the principle of Aristotle 
{Rhet. m. 7. § 11) that unusual or 
poetical words fiaXurra dpfiorrii 
XsyovTi fro^iTTticttff. Tho writer of 
the speech xor' 'AXici/3iadov has imi- 
tated the tragic vein which appears 
in the genuine speeches of Andok- 
ides: § 22, irapopofuoTtpos Aly/- 
aSov ycyoycy. Cf. § '23. 
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literary culture, followed <iiie&j his own instinct in 
speaking. Lysiaa had at his command all the re- 
sources of technical rhetoric, but so Used them 
towards producing a sober, uniform effect that his 
art is scarcely felt at any particular point ; it is 
felt only in the impression made by the whole. 
Andokides had few of such resources. As his bio- 
gmpher says, he is 'sparing of figures.' Here the 
distinction already noticed between * figures of lan- 
guage' and ^figures of thought' must be kept in 
mind. Andokides uses scarcely at all the ^figures 
of language ' : that is, he seldom employs antitheses 
— aims at parallelism between the forms of two 
sentences — or studies the niceties of assonance ^, 
His neglect of such refinements — which, in his day, 
constituted the essence of oratorical art, and which 
must have been more or less cultivated by nearly 
all public speakers — has one noticeable effect on his 
composition. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween an antithetical and a periodic style. But, 
in the time of Andokides, almost the only period 
in use was that which is formed by the antithesis 



^ In technical language, he 
seldom attempts, (1) difr/^o-w, 
the opposition of words, or of 
ideas, or of both, in the two cor- 
responding dauses of a sentence : 
(2) iropio-cMnr, a general correspond- 
ence between ihe/ormi of two sen- 
tences or clauses : (3) irapofiocoxrcff, 
correspondence of sound between 
words in tlie same sentence. See 
on these, Mr Sandys's od. of Isokr. 
Ad Demonicum^ BndPanegyricuSy 
p. xiv. One special form of irapo- 



/uNtMrcr, viz. ^AoiorcXcvrov, occurs 
e^, in Andok. De Pace, § 2, dm 
rr rffv atrtipiaw to€ fyyov did rt rfjw 
citftM»y airurriav: another special 
fomii vijE. frap^xJ^triSf e^, in Ih 
Red, § 24, €l yttp Sou o2 IMpwnoi 
t^ yv<ofi>jf dfiaftrdvovirt, to avfui iru- 
nCy fjoj atriov iuriy cr.X.: where 
there is a general resemblance of 
sound betwem yvtofitf and a-afia. 
But such artifices, so common in 
the other orators, are rare and 
exceptional in Andokides. 
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or parallelism of clauses. Hence, since he rarely 
uses antitheses or parallelisms, Andokides composes 
far less in a periodic style than Thuoydides or 
Antiphon or even Lysiaa. His sentences, in the 
absence of that framework, are constantly sprawling 
to a clumsy length ; they are Confused by paren- 
theses, or deformed by supplementary clauses, till 
the main thread of the sense is often almost lost^. 
But while he thus dispenses with the omamelntal 
* figures of language,' Andokides uses largely those 
so-called * figures of thought ' which give life to a 
speech ; — irony — indignant question, and the like^. 



^ See e^g. De Myst, § 57 : *l tuv 

yap ^y bvolv t6 mpop IkiaBaiy tj 
KoXcasr diroXtaSat Q alaxp^s ora>^vaf, 
tf^ot Sv Tis tlnflv KaKiav €iv€U ra yc- 
v6fi€va' I KoiTOt iroXXol av Koi rovro' 
iTkovTOf TO (fjv TTfpl nkfiovos irotiy- 
(rdfiivot Tov KoXcar drroOavelv | Sirov 

dc TOVTC9V TO tPaPTIMTOTOV fJV, \ CTIW- 

mjcrovri fxiv aCr^ tc aTcr;(icrTa oiro- 
XitrBcu, firjdtv dtrtfi^craifTij tfri dc t6p 
irarepa ircpiidciy dwo\6fi€Vov Koi tov 
Krjbiorfiv ical tovs (rvyytptis Kal dv(' 
if/iovf TOfrovTovif ovs ovdcir dwaSK- 
Xvcv ^ ryo^ fi^ tlireov w h'tpoi ^/fop- 
TOV' I AiofcXcidijr /Acy yap ^lr€va'dfi€' 
vos tbrfo'fv avTov£f (rtonjpia dc avrSv 
SXKri ovdffiia ifp rj irv6ia'6ai 'ABrivai- 
DV9 irdvra to. irpaxBivra* \ <f>ov€vs 
o^v ovtSv tyiyvofirfv cy<o fx^ ttirtov 



Vfiiv a rjKovaa. 



Here the parenthesis, koitoi woX- 

\ot,,,Tov Kc^Sf dwoBavelvy first of 
all disturbs the original plan of the 
antithesis ; this plan is resumed by 
the words Snov d* to ivavTi<oTaTov 

^v: but then the speaker goes off 
into a new antithesis, truoirfiaayri 
ficV, K.r.X., which is never com- 



pleted; for the clause ovr oi^fl^ 

a9ra>XXvev ^ cya(, ic.rA. leads to a 

new parenthesis in explanation, 
AioieXcidT/r fUvydp,..Th npaxBtvra: 
aiid the final clause, ^vtv^ ovv av- 
tSv iytyvofirjv, ic.r.X., is a conclusion 
drawn from this parenthesis, not 
the proper completion of that se- 
cond member of the original anti- 
thesis which the words ^ov dc to 
ivavTiMTOTov ^v commenced. 

This is a strong example; but it 
is typical of the perplexity in which 
many passages of Andokides are 
inyolved through the same cause — 
imperfect or careless structure of 
antithesis. 

' Among the minor crxiif^ara iia- 
voiag used by Andokides, asynde- 
ton is one of the most frequent 
It often ^ds life and vigour to 
his style: see e.g, De My it, § 

16 : — Tp'vn] firjwcris rycvcTO. rj yvv^ 
*AXKfjMioviboVf y€vofi€vri bi km Adfia>- 
vos — ^Ayapiarrj livofia mJrJ— ovn; 
iiLqwatv, IC.T.X.: cf. §§ 33, 116, 127. 
He also uses the figure odled dva- 
4>opd—i,e. the emphatic repetition 

7—2 
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This animation is indeed one of the points which most 
distinguish his style from the ordinary style of Anti- 
phon, and which best mark his relative modernism. 
Th€ method -Aj3 Andokides is * plain' in diction and avoids 
t ornamental %ures, so he is also 'sunple' in treat- 
ment of subject-matter, and avoids an artificial ar- 
rangement^. His two speeches before the ekklesia — 
that On his Return and that On the Peace — shew, 
indeed, no distmct or systematic partition. In his 
speech On the Mysteries he foUoL, with one dif- 
ferenoe, the arrangement usually observed by An- 
tiphon and more staictly by Lysias. There is a 



^AndO' 
9imple 
andinar- 
1.) 



of -a word at the begiimmg of snc- 
ceadve claiuM : and viro^ptf— the 
'suggestion* of some argument or 
olyection which is then refhted. 
In 3e MyML § 148, dpfufntpd and 
wD^pa occur together: — riva yhp 
ffol aya/3(/3(uropu d^ffO'Sfuvov vircp 
i/unjTovi^v wmpa ; aXkh nOniKtv, 
dXKa tovs ddffX^ovff ; oXX* ovk tlfrip, 
fiXX^ Toitt ircudor; oXX* ovirc» ycye- 
mf^rai, vfAtis rolwv koL avrX ira- 
rpot Jfiol Koi dvrl odcXf^y koI avrl 
wcdd»p yfvccrdic* c/r vfias xara^ci^M 
ml oyri/SoXflo xai liccrevcft* vfitls 
fu 4rap* vfiiau avrtip alTTftrdfi^voi 



^ As he is a^Xi/r and da-xjiiidr 
rurrcsf so he is also dnXovs and 
ajcoroo-iccvoff. The word wcaTaa-K€vos 
is, indeed, often closely synony- 
mous with d<f>€\^s and dnXovs: e.g. 
Bionys. Isae. C 7> cueoraoriccvov f^Mi/- 
vrrai thnii Koi car ap Iduarrfif ris 
tlirtip /fuvtwrt} TO tlprifUpop : c£ Er- 
nesti Lex, Tech, Gr, Rhst, S.Y., 
who quotes from Menander dtcup. 
inih, p. 624, tlhoi dirayyikias dsfkovp 
d^Xis Kol oKardirKtvop, But in one 



or two places the usage of Diony- 
sios seems to confirm the view that 
the author of the Plutarchic Life of 
Andokides meant oirXovr and dxa" 
Toiriccvoc to refer mainly to arrange- 
ment of sul^ect-matter, as the 
other two epithets refer mainly to 
diction. Contrasting the metiiod 
of Lysias with the method of Isaeoa^ 
Dionysios says {leae, c. 3): nt^ 
Avcrif ficv ov woXKijp rrjp ^ircx^T- 
aip OUT Jp fupwfioh T&p npayiAa^ 
Tmp ovr €P TJ rofci t»p ipOvyanta^ 
TtiP oi5r' ^p TDUff ^((pyaaiMS ovtw 
(ris) oijterai* drXovs yap 6 dinip. 
Again, he says {ib,) that Isaeos < in 
proportion as he falls short of the 
other's grace, excels him in clever- 
ness of artificial arrangement'— 
o(rop dtroXeurcrat tt^s )(dpiTos €«ci- 
prf£, ToaovTop uTTfpc;^ rj dtuwnfri 

Ttjs KaTaa-Ktvfjf, In the essay of 
Dionysios on Thucydides, again, 

(C. 27) t6 i^OpTlKOP TTji Xc^ttff KoX 

(TicoXioy ical hvxrira,paKo\ovOfiTo^ 

are opposed to to dy€P€s koL x^i't'fur' 
irrris xal dKaTaa-Krvop, 
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proem, followed by a short prothesis or general 
statement of the case ; then narrative and argument; 
lastly epilogue^. But the narrative as a whole is 
not kept distinct from the argument as a whole. 
Each section of the narrative is followed by the 
corresponding section of the argument. Dionysios 
notices such interfrision as a special mark of art in 
Isaeos^. In Andokides it is rather a mark of art- 
lessness. He had a long story to tell, and was 
unable, or did not try, to tell it concisely. The^ 
very length of his narrative compelled him to break 
it up into pieces and to comment upon each piece 
separately. He has not effected this without some 
loss of clearness, and one division of the speech is 
thoroughly confased*. But it should be remembered 
that a defective ordering of topics, though a graven 
fault, was less serious for Andokides than it would 
have been for a speaker in a different style. The^ 
main object of Andokides was to be in sympathy 
with his audience— amusing them with stories, how- 
ever irrelevant — ^putting all his arguments in the 
most vivid shape — and using abundant illustration. 
Lucid arrangement, though always important, was 
not of firstrate importance for him. His speeches 
were meant to carry hearers along with them, rather 
than to be read and analysed at leisure. 

> Proem, §§ 1—7: {MrothenB, nor: ^sometimes he divides hia 
§§ 8 — 10: narratiye and alignment, statement under heads ; and, pre- 
§§ 11—139 : epilog:ae, §§ 140—150. senting the proofii under the seve- 

> Dionys. lioe, § 14 : rorc dc fic- ral heads, adds somewhat to the 
plfras avrat (jat d^ify^o'tis) tls ra length of the narratiye, while he 
jcff^aXcua, ical vap iiuurrov oMip departs, as may he expedient^ fron^ 

ras nioTtis wapariBtis, ^i^m/yt c its strict form.'' 
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Andokidet But it is not merely in special features of diction 

has little ^ ^ 

J^!iI25/.** OT of arrangement that Andokides is seen to be no 
Rhetorical teclinical rhetorician. A disciple of the sophistical 

argument. •*■ ^ ^ 

rhetoric learned to deal copiously and skilfully with 
those conunonplaces of argument which would be 
available in almost any case. His education taught 
him to prefer general argument to argument from 
particular circumstances, unless these were especially 
easy to manipulate. We see this in Antiphon's 
First Tetralogy : it is a model exercise in making 
the utmost of abstract probabilities as inferred from 
facts which are very slightly sketched. In the 
speech On the Murder of Herodes the statement of 
the fitcts is hurried over, and there is no attempt at 
a close and searching analysis of them. But for a 
speaker unskilled in rhetorical commonplace the 
particulars of any given subject would be everything. 
Picturesque narration, shrewd inference from small 
circumstances, lively illustration of character would 
naturally be his chief resources. And so it is with 
Andokides. His strength is in narrative, as the 
strength of Antiphon is in argument. Andokides 
relies on his case, Antiphon on his science ; it is only 
Lysias wl^o hits the masterly mean, who makes his 
science the close interpreter of his case, who can 
both recount ^d analyse. But, although the nar- 
rative element in Andokides exceeds the just pro- 
portion always observed by Lysias, it is, from a 
fl^wijgjj literary point of view, a great charm. The speech 
^^Vi«r. On the Mysteries is full of good bits of description, 
lively without set eflTort to be graphic. For instance, 
the scene in the prison, when Andokides was per- 
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suaded to denounce the real mutilators of tlie 
Hermae : — 

* When we had all been imprisoned in the same 
place ; when night had come, and the gaol had been 
closed ; there came, to one his mother, his sister to 
another, to another his wife and children ; and there 
arose a piteous sound of weeping and lamentation 
for the troubles of the hour. Then Charmideg (he 
was my cousin, of my own age, and had been brought 
up with me in our house from childhood) said ta 
me : — * Andokides, you see how serious our present 
dangers are : and thougfh hitherto I have alwaya 
shr,^ ton. eaymg an^ to annoy yon, 1 L 
forced by our present misfortune to speak now. 
All your intimates and companions except us your 
relations have either been put to death on the 
charges which threaten us with destruction^ or have 
taken to flight and pronounced themselves guilty. 
If you have heard anything about this afiair which 
has occurred, speak it out, and save our lives-Hsave 
yourself in the first place, then your fether, whom 
you ought to love very dearly, then your brother-in- 
law, the husband of your only sister, — ^your other 
kinsmen, too. a.d nei friendi «o n^any of them; 
and me also, who have never given you any annoy- 
ance in all my life, but am most zealous for you and 
for your interests, whenever anything is to be done.' 
When Charmides said this, judges, and when the 
others besought and entreated me severally, I 
thought to myself, — *most miserable and unfortu- 
nate of men, am I to see my own kinsfolk perish 
undeservedly — ^to see their lives sacrificed and their 
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property confiscated, and in addition to this their 
names written up on tablets as sinners against the 
gods, — ^men who are wholly innocent of the matter, — 
am I to see moreover three hundred Athenians 
doomed to undeserved destruction and the State 
involved in the most serious calamities, and men 
nourishing suq)icion against each other, — or shall I 
tell ^he Athenians just what I heard from Euphi- 
letos himself, the real culprit ^? ' 

Another passage in the same speech illustrates 
the skill of Andokides in dramatising his narrative. 
He delighted to bring in persons speaking. Epi- 
chares, one of his accusers in this case, had been an 
agent of the Thirty Tyrants. He turns upon him. 

* Speak, slanderer, accursed knave — ^is this law 
valid or not valid ? Invalid, I imagine, only for this 
reason, — ^that the operation of the laws must be 
dated from the archonship of Eukleides. So you 
live, and walk about this city, as you little deserve 
to do; you who, under the democracy, lived by 
pettifogging, and under the oligarchy — ^lest you 
should be forced to give back all the profits of that 
trade — ^became the instrument of the Thirty. 

* The truth is, judges, that as I sat here, while he 
accused me, and as I looked at him, I fancied myself 
nothing else than a prisoner at the bar of the Thirty. 
Had this trial been in their time, who would have 
been accusing me? Was not this man ready to 



^ Z>0 ifyt^ §§ 48— 51. Compare, Been by moonlight the oonspirators 

as another graphic passage, the meeting in the orchestra of the 

account in §§ 38 — 40 of the story theatre of Dionysos. 
told by Diokleides — how he had 
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accuse, if I- had not given him money? He has 
done it now. And who but CSiarikles wotdd hare 
been cross-examining me? *Tell me, Andokidear, 
did you go to Dekeleia, and enforce the hostile 
garrison on your country's soil?' — *Not 1/ — *Haw 
then? You ravaged the territory, and plundered 
your fellow-citizens by land or sea ? ' — * Certainly not/ 
— *And you did not serve in the enemy's fleet, or 
help to level the Long Walls, or to abolish the demo- 
cracy?' — 'None of these things have I done.' — 
•None? Do you think, then, that you will enjoy 
impimity, or escape the death suffered by many 
others ? ' ^ 

' Can you suppose, judges, that my fate, as your 
champion, would have been other than this, if I had s^ermum 
been caught by the Tyrants? I should have heenf^^^^ 
destroyed by them, as they destroyed many others, At&ca. 
for having done no wrong to Athens^.' 

The love of Andokides for narrative, wherever it 
can be introduced, is strikingly seen in his mode of 
handling his legal argument in the speech On the 
Mysteries. Instead of simply citing and interpret- 
ing the enactments upon which he relies, he reviews 
in order the events which led to the enactments being 
made^. The same tendency appears in his habit of 
drawing illustrations from the early history of 
Attica. These references are in many points loose 
and confused '. Andokides, however, is hardly 



1 De My»t. §§ 9»— 102. and in De Pace §§ 3—7 will be 

" De MyeL §§ 70—91. found in ch. vl, in connexion with 

^ Remarks on the historical re- these speeches respectively, 
ferenoes in De Myst, §§ 106—108 
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a worse oflTender in this respect than (for instance) 
Aeschines^; and has more excuse. In the time of 
Andokides written history was a comparatively new 
invention, and most men knew the events even of 
their grandfathers' days only from hearsay. Nor does 
the apparent inaccuracy of Andokides in regard to 
earUer history aflfect his authority as a witness for 
eventa with which he was contemporary. The 
value of his testimony for the years 415 — 390 is 
unquestioned. 
Uf>€of Andokides sometimes shows hia taste for narra- 

for gossip, tive iu a special form which deserves notice. He 
is a master of shrewd and telling gossip. He di- 
verges from the main thread of his argument into 
anecdotes which will amuse his hearers, and either 
directly damage the adversary, or at least strike 
some chord favourable to himself. A part of the 
speech On the Mysteries is, in fact, made up of 
such stories (§§ 110 — 136.) Speaking, for instance, 
of the son of his accuser Kallias, he reminds the 
judges that there was once a certain Hipponikos 
at Athens whose house was haunted by an avenging 
spirit — so said the children and the women: and 
the saying came true, for the man's son proved a 
very demon to him. Well, the house of Kallias is 
haunted by a fiend of the same kind (§§ 130 — 131). 
In this trait Andokides resembles one, and one only, 
of the other Greek orators : it is precisely the im- 
pudent, unscrupulous cleverness of Aeschines. There 

^ See, e.g, Aeschin. D$ FaUa set apart in 431 b.o. against special 

LegcU, § 172, where Miltiades is need (Tbuc. n. 24) are represented 

spoken of as alive after Salamis: as the total sum then in the Ather 

and ifr. § 174^ where the 1000 talents nian treasury. 
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is the same shrewd perception of what wiU raise 
a laugh ox a sneer ; the same adroitness, unchecked 
by self-respect, in making a point of this kind when- 
ever the opportunity offers ; the same command of 
coarse but telling abuse; the same ability and 
resolution to follow the workings, and profit by the 
pre] u dices, of low minds. Akin to this taste iorPronenen 
gossip is a certain proneness to sink into low comedy. ^^HJSj^ 
There is a fragment of Andokides, describing the 
influx of country-people into Athens in 431 B.C., 
which will illustrate this. It has exactly the tone 
of the Acharnians:- — 

' Never again may we see the colliers coming in 
from the hills to the town — the sheep and oxen 
and the waggons — the poor women and old men — 
the labourers arming themselves ! Never more may 
we eat wild greens and chervil^!' 

In passing judgment upon Andokides, it must^»««ry. 
be allowed that he possesses neither literary merit 
nor properly oratorical merit which can entitle him 
to rank with the greatest masters of Greek rhe- 
torical prose. His language has neither splendour 
nor a refined simplicity ; he is not remarkably acute 
in argument ; and, compared with his contetnporaries, 
he is singularly without precision in the arrangement 
of his ideas. His extant works present no passage 
conceived in the highest strain of eloquence ;i he 

^ /X17 yap tboifuv iroT€ iraXiv (k diKas rri <l>ayoifi€v. Quoted by Sui- 

Toiv opitnv Toifs avBpoKtvrai ^Kovras das, p. 3327 B, from a scholium on 

KoX TTpofiara Koi fiovs Koi ras ofia^as Ar. Acham. 477 : Sauppe, Fragfn. 

fls TO aoTV, Kai yvvaia koi irpttrfiv- OrcUU Gr, p. 166 : Blass, Atldoc, 

T€povs avdpas koi ipyaras i^onXiio' (Toubner) p. 97. 
fiivovs* fu/dc dypia \dxava Ka\ aKov 
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never rises to an impassioned earnestness. On the 
other handy his naturahiess, though not charming, 
is genuine ; he has no mannerisms or affectations ; 
and his speeches have a certain impetus, a certain 
confident vigour, wHdi aasure readers that they must 
have been still more effective for hearers. The chief 
value of Andokides is historical But he has also 
real literary value of a certain kind : he excels in 
graphic description. A few of those pictures into 
which he has put all the force of a quick mind — 
the picture of Athens panicstricken by the sacri- 
lege^ — the scene of miserable perplexity in the 
prison^ — the patriotic citizen arraigned before the 
Thirty Tyrants' — ^have a vividness which no artist 
could easily surpass, combined with a freshness 
whioh a better artist might possibly have lost*. 



1 D$ My ML §§ 43—45. 

« De My9t. §§ 4^-61. 

» lb. §§ 70-91. 

^ Sluiter's judgment {Leetionet 
Andoddecte^ p. 3} does not show 
much discrimination: — 'At eqoi- 
dem^qnanqnam Andoddi orationem 
non tribuam ratione et arte excol- 
tam et politam; subtilitatem tamen, 
impetam atqae gravitatem illins 
(nun admiratus. Arte Lysiae cedit, 
nenroB phires habet et lacertos: 



vehemens imprimis in reprehen- 
dendo, in defendendo se gravis, ad 
misericordiam erga se morendam 
odiomqae in adversaries exdtan- 
dom plane oompositos, in prop<h 
nendit diiudicandiique argumet^ 
tt$ mbUlis et acutvu^ dktumepurtu 
et elegant y plentu Attici eapcrii: 
at iure a Qrammaticis in nomerom 
sitrelatus et inter decern collocatoa 
principes.' 
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CHAPTER VL 

ANDOKIDES. 

WORKS. 

FOUR speeches ascribed to Andokides are ex- 
tant, bearii^ the titles 'On the Mysteries:^ 
' On his Return :' * On the Peace with the Lacedae- 
monians :' * Against Alkibiades/ The speech On the 
Mysteries, as the chief extant work of its author, 
stands first in the manuscripts and the editions. 
But the second oration relates to an earlier passage 
in the life of Andokides, and may conveniently be 
considered first. 

The speech of Andokides ' On his Retiun ' affords g^j^ . q^ 
no further internal evidence of its own date than "** 

that it was spoken later than 411 and earlier than 
405 B. c.^ Blass places it in 409^. But a circum- 
stance which he has not noticed seems to us to make 
it ahnost certain that the speech cannot have been 
delivered later than the simimer of 410. Andokides 
lays stress upon the service whicli he has rendered 
to Athens by securing a supply of com from Cyprus. 

^ Later than 411— as being a the Peiraeus is open to oorn-ships, 
considerable time after the £Edl of § 21.— The notice in [Lys<] in 
the Four Hundred in June, 411, Andok, § 29 gives no help to- 
ff 13—16, &c : and obvioosly ear- wards fixing the^ftte. 
lier than Aegospotami— since {e.g,) ' ^UiKh, Beredt. p. 278. 
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There had been a disappointment about this supply ; 
but he states that he has overcome the difficulty, — 
that fourteen com ships will be in the Peiraeus almost 
immediately,, and that others are to follow^. Now 
the event which had made this supply a matter of 
anxiety to Athens was the stoppage of the usual 
importations from the south coast of the Euxine. 
In 411 she had lost the command of the Bosphorus 
by the revolt of Chalkedon, and the command of 
the Hellespont by the revolt of Abydos^. But, in 
410, the battle of Kyzikod was followed by the re- 
establishment of Athenian power in the Propontis 
and in its adjacent straits. The corn-trade of the 
Euxine once more flowed towards Athens ; and, in 
the autumn of 410, Agis, from his station at Deke- 
leia, saw with despair the multitude of corn-ships 
which were running into the Peiraeus ^. The benefit, 
therefore, for which Andokides claims so much credit, 
would have been no great benefit, had it been con- 
ferred later than the middle of the year 410. The 
Four Hundred were deposed about the middle of 
June, 411 ; and it would have been natural that 
Andokides should have endeavoured to return at 
least in the course of the following year. 

As a speech on a private matter before the 
public assembly, this oration belongs to the same 
class as that which Demosthenes is said to have 
written for Diphilos in support of his claim to be 



20 21. o<f>fkoi i<f>rf fivot rolg fur avrov 

■ See Grote, vra. pp. 171 ff. nokvp If^ xf>^v 'Aetjpalovs tifryttp 

» Xen. HelleTL 1. 1 35, *Aytr dc cV t^s yrfs, tl fi^ ns trx^oi koX o^v 6 

TTJ9 AcfccXctar id^v nXoia mikXci Kara Bakarraw irlros <^ir^ 

<nrov fif Hitpaia KoraBtopra ovdtv 
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rewarded by the State ^. Andokides is charged, in 
the speech of the pseudo-Lysias, with having gained 
admittance to the ekklesia by bribing its presidents ^ 
It is unnecessary to believe this story. But the 
emphasis which he himself lays on the valuable 
information which he had previously given to the 
Senate^ suggests that, without some such recommen- 
dation, he would have foimd it difficult to obtain a 
hearing from the people. 

The object of the speech is to procure the re- 
moval of certain disabilities under which he was 
alleged to lie. His disclosures in 115 were made 
under a guarantee of immunity from all consequences. 
But the decree of Isotimides, passed soon afterwards^ 
excluded from the marketplace and from temples all 
'who had committed impiety and who had confessed 
it ;' and his enemies maintained that this decree ap* 
plied to him. 

In the proem he points out the malice or stupidity at Anahti*- 
the men who persist in rejecting the good o£Sces which he 
is anxious to render to Athens ; and refers to the importance 



^ That is to say, it is a di7fii;yopia, 
but not properly a deliberative 
speech ; not a true arvfxPovXtvriK^s 
Xoyor. Dionysios mentions (De 
Deinareho, c. 11) a ^fiffyopiKbt \6- 
yo£ written for Diphilos, in which 
the latter urged before the ekkle- 
sia his own claim to certain public 
honours (d<opf a/)* Dionysios thinks 
that this must have been written by 
Demosthenes, not by Deinarchos. 
Cf. Sauppe, Fragm, OratL Gr. 
p. 251. 

* [Lys.] in Andok, § 29, icara- 



Kpariav tit rtfv iavrov nokiv rocr flip 
irpvTOPtO'iP cdoKf Xprjfurra iva avrov 
npoaayayouv ivBabkj vfuls d* ouroy 

' Andok. De Red, § 19, cfiol ro/- 
r^w ra fuv iftfj ir^irpajfitva (T^cdoy rs 
^ircDTCf hv f2dcii;rc, ra dc fUXkovrm 
T€ Koi rjbri npoTTOfifva at^p€s v/uip 
nepTOKoaioi «p anoppi^rij^ TamriPy 17 
^ovXif. The words ipbp€s ircirajco- 
ortoi deserve notice as a clever rhe- 
torical touch: they imply a con- 
gratulation on the recent abolition 
of the Senate of Four Hundred. 
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of the communications whicii he has made in confidence to 
the Senate. (§§ 1 — 4.) His so-called crimes — committed in 
*youth' and ' folly' — are, he contends, his misfortunes. For the 
disclosures which he was driven to make five years before he 
desenres pity — nay, gratitude — rather than hatred (§§5 — 9). 

He then speaks of his life in exile ; of his services 
to the army at Samos in 411; of his return to Athens in 
the time of the Four Hundred ; and of his imprisonment 
at the instance of Peisandros, who denounced him as the 
friend of the democracy (§§ 10 — 16). Statesmen and gene- 
rals serve the State at the State's expense; he has served 
it at his 0¥m charga Nor has the end of these services 
been yet seen. The people will be soon in possession of the 
secrets which he has imparted to the Senate; and will soon 
see supplies of com, procured by his intercession, enter the 
Peiraeus. (§§ 17 — 21.) In return for so much, he asks but 
one small boon — the observance of the promise of impunity 
under which he originally laid his information, but which 
was afterwards withdrawn through the influence of his 
enemies. (§§ 22—21) 

The peroration opens with a singular argument. When 
a man makes a mistake, it is not his body's fault: the 
blame vests with his mind. But he, since he made his 
mistake, has got a new mind. All that remains, therefore, 
of the old Andokides is his unoffending body. (§ 24.) As 
he was condemned on account of his former deeds, he ought 
new to be welcomed for his recent deeds. His family has 
ever been patriotic; his great-grandfather fought against the 
Peisistratidae; he, too, is a friend of the peopla The peo- 
ple, he well knows, are not to blame for the breach of faith 
with him ; they were persuaded to it by the same advisers 
who persuaded them to tolerate an oligarchy. They have 
repented of the oligarchy ; let them repent also of the un- 
just jsentence. (§§ 25 — 28.) 

s^marH, Ttore Is a striking contrast between this defence 

before the ekklesia and that which Andokides made 
on the same diarges^ some eleven years later, before a 
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law-court. There he flatly denies that he is in any 
degree gnUty; he turns upon his adversaries with 
invective and ridicule; he carries the whole matter 
with a high hand, speaking in a thoroughly confident 
tone, and giving free play to his hvely powers of 
narration. Here it is quite otherwise. He speaks 
with humility and remorse of the 'folly ' — the * mad- 
ness' of his youth; he complains feelingly of the 
persecution which he has suffered ; he implores, in 
return for constant devotion to the interests of 
Athens, just one favour — a little favour, which will 
give his countrymen no trouble, but which will be 
to him a great joy. In 399 he is defiant; in 410 
he is ahnost abject. In 410 the traces of guilt to 
which his enemies pointed were stiU fresh. Before 
his next speech was spoken, they had been dimmed, 
not by lapse of time only, but by that great wave 
of trouble which swept over Athens in 405, and 
which left all older memories faint in comparison 
with the memory of the Thirty Tyrants. Ando- 
kides the wealthy choregus, the president of the 
sacred mission, the steward of the sacred treasure, 
supported on his trial by popular pohticians and by 
advocates chosen from his tribe, was a difierent 
person from the anxious suitor who, in the speech 
On his Return, implored, but could not obtain 
tolerance. 

In the style of the speech there is little to re- 
mark except that its difference from that of the 
speech On the Mysteries exactly corresponds with 
the difference of tone. There the orator is diffiise, 
careless, lively; here he is more compact — for he 

8 



net. 
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dared not treat a hostile assembly to long stories — 
more artificial — and decidedly more dull. Once only 
does the dramatic force of his natural style flash 
out — where he describes his appearance before the 
Council of the Four Hundred. * Some of the Four 
Hundred learned that I had arrived ; sought me at 
once ; seized me ; and brought me before the Council. 
In an instant Peisandros was at my side : — ' Senators, 
I impeach this man for bringing com and oar-spars 
to the enemy" (§ 14.) 

^^^ The events with which the speech On the Mys- 
teries is connected have been related in the life of 
Andokides. After his return to Athens, (probably 
early in 402 b. c.,) under favour of the general 
amnesty which followed the overthrow of the 
Thirty Tyrants, he had spent three years in the 
discharge of various public offices. At length, in 
399 B. c, his enemies renewed their attack. DuriAg 
the festival of the Great Mysteries, which Andokides 
attended, in the autumn of that year, Kephisios 
laid an information against him before the Archon 
Basileus. 

uSil^ Some obscurity hangs over the form of the ac- 

cusation; we will give the account of it which ap- 
pears most probable. When, in 415 B.C., Andokides 
made his disclosures, he did so on the guarantee of 
impimity (aScta) which a special decree of the ekklesia 
had given to all who should inform. Subsequently, 
however, Isotimides proposed and carried a decree 
that all who had committed impiety and had con- 
fessed it should be excluded from the marketplace 
and from the temples. The enemies of Andokides 
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maintained that he came imder this decree. This 
was the immediate cause of his quitting Athens in 
415. In 409 he was unsuccessful in applying to have 
the sentence of disfranchisement cancelled. On his 
return in 402, however, nothing had been said at 
first about his disabilities. 

His accusers now contended that he had broken 

« 

the decree of Isotimides by attending the Mysteries 
and entering the Eleusinian Temple. To attend the 
festival or enter the temple unlawfully would, of 
course, be an impiety. The information which they 
laid against him charged him, therefore, on this 
ground, with impiety. It was an li/Set^ts atresia?. 
But, in order to prove it, it was necessary to show 
that he came under the decree of Isotimides. It was 
necessary to show that he had committed impiety, 
as well as given information, in 4 1 5 b. c. 

His defence is therefore directed to showing, 
in the first place, that he had not committed impiety 
at that time either by profaning the Mysteries or 
by mutilating the Hermae. The speech takes its 
ordinary title from the feet that the Mysteries form 
one of its prominent topics. But a more general 
title would have better described the range of its 
contents. It might have been more fitly called a 
Defence on a Charge of Impiety. 

This view of the matter explains some difficulties. 
Andokides says (de MysU § 71), 'Kephisios has 
informed against me according to the existing law, 
but bases his accusation on the decree of Isotimides.' 
That is, Kephisios laid against Andokides an ordi- 
nary ci/8cc^cs oo-cjScias. But the charge of da-efieui 

8—2 
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rested on the assumption that he had broken the 
decree of Isotimides. He was not directly charged 
either with profaning the Mysteries or with muti- 
lating the Hermae ; his guilt in one or both of these 
matters was assumed. He proceeds to prove that 
this assumption is groundless; and that, therefore, 
the decree does not apply to him^. 

The charge, like aU connected with religion, was 
brought into court by the Archon Basileus. Since 
details connected with the Mysteries might be put 
in evidence, the judges were chosen exclusively from 
the initiated of the higher grade ^. Kephisios, the 
chief accuser*, was assisted by Mel^tos, who had 
been implicated in the murder of Leon under the 
Thirty*, and by Epichares, who had been a member of 
their government ^ On the same side were Kallias^ 
and Agyrrhios*^, each of whom had a private quarrel 
with the accused. Andokides was supported by 
Anytos and Kephalos, both politicians of mark, and 
both popular for the part which they had taken 



^ Blass says: 'Kephisios, der 
als Hauptklfiger auch die Ilaup- 
trede hielt, hatte nach Andokides 
seine Anklage geg^^ndet anf idas 
Psephisma des Isotimides.' {AtL 
Beredt, p. 300.) This statement, 
though substantially true, is not 
calctdated to coonrey a clear idea 
of the form in which the accusa- 
tion was preferred. Andokides 
was not simply accused of usurping 
certain rights which the decree of 
Isotimides had taken from him. 
That would have been an f vd^ifi; 
arifuas. He was accused specifi- 



cally of impietf/—ihe result of 
usurping such rights: it was an 
Mfi^is atT^p^ias. Thus alone can 
we understand why the cause was 
brought into court by the Archon 
Basileus ; and why death was the 
penalty. (Cf. rfa iJfy*/. § 146 : [Lys.] 
in Andok, § 55.) 

* § 29 oi fi€fiv7jfifvoi: § 31 fJi^/iV" 

»§71. 

• §95. 

" §§ 110—131. 
' §§ 132—136. 
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in the restoration of the democracy^. Advocates 
chosen for him by his tribesmen were also in court. 
It is remarkable if, as there is reason to believe, two 
men Agaged on different sides in this trial were, in 
the same year, united in preferring a more famous 
charge of impiety. Anytos imdoubtedly, Meletos^ 
probably, was the accuser of Sokrates. 

The speech On the Mysteries Mis into three main 
divisions. In the first, Andokides shows his inno- 
cence in regard to the events of 415 B. c. In the 
second he shows that, in any case, the decree of 
Isotimides is now obsolete. In the third he deals 
with a number of minor topics. 

I. §§ 1-69. 

1. {Proem) §§ 1 — 7. Andokides dwells on the rancour Andhti** 
of his enemies ; insists on the fact of his having remained 
to stand his trial — instead of withdrawing to his property 
in Cyprus — as a proof of a good conscience ; and appeals to 
the judges'. 



^ § 150. For Anytos, see Xen. 
HeUen, il 3 §§ 42, 44 : for Kepha- 
los, Demofith. de Cor. § 219. 

* Meletos is mentioned in §§ 12 £, 
35, 63, 94. He was a partisan of 
the Thirty (§ 94), and is clearly 
identical with the Meletos who 
went to Sparta as one of the en* 
voys of the Town Party in 403 to 
discuss the terms of peace between 
the Town and the Peiraeus (Xen. 
Hellen, ii. 4. § 36). All this agrees 
with what is known about the age 
of the Meletos who accused So- 
krates. See the article by Mr Phi- 



lip Smith in the Diet of Greek and 
Roman Biography. 

' Parts of this proem, viz. § 1 
to the words woWovs \oyovs mi' 
9Lir$cuj and §§ 6, 7 atroviuu o^y-^ 
dKova7jT€ 6no\oyovfi€vov OCCnri 
slightly varied, in Lysias de bonii 
Ariitophanii §§ 2^-5. Spengel 
and Blass believe that both Ando- 
kides and Lysias used a proem 
written by some third person; An- 
dokides interpolating in it some 
matter of his owa It is true that 
the transition from § 5 to § 6 in 
the speech of Andokides is hanb| 
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2. §§ 8 — 10. He is perplexed as to what topic of his 
defence he shall first approach. After a fresh appeal to 
the judges he resolves to begin with the facts relating to 
the Mysteries. 

3. §§ 11 — 33. Tlie Mysteries Case. He neither pro- 
faned them himself, nor informed against others as having 
profaned them. Four persona, on four distinct occasions, 
did, in fact, so inform : viz. : — (i) Pythonikos, who produced 
the slave Andromachos, § 11 : (ii) Tcukros, § 15 : (iii) 
Agariste, § 16 : (iv) Lydos,§ 17. Lydos implicated Leogoras 
the father of Andokides. Leogoras, however, not only 
cleared himself, but got a verdict in an action which he 
brought against the senator Speusippos, §§ 17, 18. (This 
occasions a parenthesis, in which Andokides defends himself 
against the imputation of having denounced his father and 
relations: §§ 19 — 24.) The largest reward for information 
{fjLtivvrpa) was adjudged to Andromachos ; the second, to 
Teukros: §§ 27, 28. Andokides calls upon the judges to 
recognise his innocence as regards the Mysteries: §§ 29 — 33. 

4. §§ 34 — G9. The Herviae Case, In this matter the 
chief informants were (i) Teukros: §§ 34 — 35: (ii) Dioklei- 
des, whose allegations caused a -general panic : §§ 36 — 46 : 
(iii) Andokides himself. The circumstances, motives and 
results of his disclosure are stated at length : §§ 47 — 69. 



II. §§ 70—91. 

It is argued that the decree of Isotimides is now void, 
because it has been cancelled by subsequent decrees, laws 
and oaths, §§ 70 — 72. These are next enumerated, as fol- 
lows. 

!• §§ 73 — 79. During the siege of Athens by the 

to if a patch had been made ; but probable. 1 should prefer to sup- 

the transition from § 3 to § 4 is pose that tho whole proem is the 

hardly less harsh, as Blass himself work of Andokides huuself, and 

observes ; indeed ho suggests that that Lysias (wlioso speech belongs 

a second borrowed proem may have to 387 B.O.) abridged it 
been used there; but this is im- 
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Laoedaemonians in 405 B.a the decree of Patrokleides ^as 
passed, reinstating all the disfranchised. 

2. § 80. After the truce with Sparta in 404, when 
the Thirty Tyrants were established, all exiles received free 
permission to return. 

3. § 8L After the expulsion of the Thirty in 403 a 
general amnesty was proclaimed. 

4. §§ 82 — 89. At the same time, in accordance with 
the decree of Tisamenos, a revision of the laws was ordered. 
This revision having been completed, four new general laws 
{vofiot) were passed: — ^viz. (i) That no * unwritten' law 
should have force : (ii) That no decree {y^^ur/ia) of ekkle- 
sia or senate should overrule a law (yofio^): (pi) That no 
law should be made against an individual {iir dvSpl^ § 87;: 
(iv) That decisions of judges or arbiters, pronounced under 
the former democracy, should remain valid; but that> in 
future, all decisions should be based on the code as revised 
in the archonship of Eukleides in 403 B.C. [This is ex- 
pressed by the phrase 'xprjadai, v6/ioi^ anr ^vKXelSov ap^ 
Xoirro9, § 87.] 

5* §§ 90, 91. Returning to the subject of § 81, An* 
dokides recalls the terms of the oath of amnesty taken in 
403 B.C. He then quotes the official oath of Senators and 
the official oath of Judges. 



IIL §§ 92—150 (end). 

1* §§ 92 — 105. He shows that, if the amnesty is to be 
violated in his case, it may be violated to the cost of others 
also. The accusers, Kephisios, Meletus and Epichares, as 
well as others, would, in various ways, be liable to punish* 
ment. 

2. §§ 106—109. He illustrates the good effect of 
general amnesties by two examples from the history of 
Athens : (i) the moderation shown after the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae : (ii) an amnesty in the time of the Persian 
Wars. 



d 
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3. §§ 110 — 136. He answers a charge made against 
him by Kallias. Kallias asserted that Andokides, terrified 
by the accusation hanging over him, had laid a suppliant's 
bough {iKerrfpia) on the altar in the temple at Eleusis during 
the festival of the Great Mysteries. To take sanctuary, or 
to place a symbol of supplication, in that temple at that 
season, was a capital offence (as implying the approach 
of guilt to the temple at a holy season). Andokides ex- 
plains the motive of this false charge. Kallias was seeking 
for his son an heiress whose hand was claimed by Andokides 
(§§ 110 — 123). This leads to a digression about a scandal 
connected with the birth of this son (§§ 124 — 131). He 
then attacks the abettors of Kallias in this slander — espe- 
cially Agyrrhios, a fraudulent tax-farmer who had a grudge 
against Andokides (§§ 132—136). 

4. §§ 137 — 139. He ridicules the assertion made by 
the accuser, that the gods must have preserved so great 
a traveller from the dangers of the sea because they reserved 
him for the hemlock. 

5. §§ 140 — 150. Peroration, on three topics chiefly: — 
(i) the credit which Athens has gained by her policy of 
amnesties — credit which the judges are bound to sustain : 
(ii) the public services of the ancestors of Andokides : (iii) 
his own opportunities for usefulness to the State hereafter, if 
he is acquitted. 



Andokides was acquitted. Before speaking of 
the method and style of his speech, it is due to its 
great historical interest to notice some of the dis- 
puted statements of fact which it contains. 
Higtoricai 1. Docs the SDcech represent that account of 

matter tn l r 

the Speech, j^ ^,^j^j^ couduct which Audokides gave in 415 when 
he made his disclosures before the Council of Four 
Hundred ? Next — ^had he, as a matter of fact, t^en 
part in the mutilation of the Hermae ? These two 
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questions have been shortly discussed in Chapter rv.^ 
Some reasons are there suggested for believing (l) 
that, in 415, Andokides had criminated himself as 
well as others : (2) that he was, in fact, innocent. 

2. In § 11 Pythonikos, who brought forward 
the evidence of the slave Andromachos, is named as 
the first denouncer of Alkibiades. * Some resident- 
aliens and slaves in attendance on their masters' 
{aKokovdoiv) are said by Thucydides (vi. 28) to 
have been the first accusers ; and Plutarch adds 
that these were brought forward by Androkles. 
Androkles is mentioned by Andokides only in § 27, 
as claiming the reward (jiijvurpa) fi'om the Senate. 
In order to reconcile Andokides with Thucydides, it 
must be supposed either (1) that the * resident-aliens 
and slaves' of Thucydides (vi. 28) were the witnesses 
of Pythonikos, and not, as Plutarch states {Alkib. 19), 
of Androkles : or (2) that they were the witnesses, 
some of Pythonikos, some of Androkles ; and that 
those brought forward by Androkles did not crimi- 
nate Alkibiades, although Androkles afterwards foimd 
witnesses who did so. The former supposition, which 
makes Plutarch inaccurate, seems the most likely. 

3. In § 13 it is stated that, on Pythonikos mak- 
ing his accusations, Polystratos was at once arrested 
and executed, and that the other accused persons fled. 
It is certain, as Grote^ observes, that Alkibiades 
was accused, but neither fled nor was brought to 
trial; and it would seem more probable, therefore, 
that the charge was dropped, for the time, in refer- 
ence to the others also. On this point, however, it 

^ p. 76. ' HUt. Or. UL p. 243. 
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does not seem necessary to assume inaccuracy in An- 
dokides. The position of Alkibiades, as a commander 
of the expedition on which the hopes of the people 
were set and which was about to saU, was wholly 
exceptional The evidence against him may also 
have been of a different nature. 

4. In § 13 there is an oversight. Among those 
denounced by Pythomkos was Panaetios. And it ia 
said that all persons so denounced — except Poly- 
stratos, who was put to death — ^fled. But in § 68 
Panaetios appears as leaving Athens in consequence 
of the later denimciation of Andokides. As the list 
in § 13 contains ten names in aU, the speaker might 
easUy have made a mistake about one of the nimaber. 
Or the evidence against Panaetios — ^who is named 
last of the ten — ^may have been so weak that he 
was acquitted upon this first charge. 

5. In § 34 it is said that some of the persons 
accused by Teukros were put to death. To this Mr 
Grote^ opposes the fact that Thucydides (vi. 60) 
names as having suffered death only some of those 
who were denoimced by Andokides. It seems im- 
safe, however, to conclude that the orator has made 
a wrong statement. The language of Thuc. vi. 53, 
^Xkofi^dvovres KariSoWy hardly warrants the infe- 
rence that imprisonment was the utmost rigour 
used in other cases. The statement of Andokides 
in § 34 is incidentally confirmed by the words which 
he ascribes to Charmides in § 49. 

6. In § 38 Andokides quotes, without comment, 
the statement of Diokleides that he had seen the 

• > Hiit, Gr. viL p. 268. 
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faces of some of the conspirators by the light of a 
fiill moon. Now Plutarch says that one of the in- 
formers (he does not give the name), being asked 
how he had recognised the faces of the mutilators, 
answered, ' by the light of the moon ;' and was thus 
convicted of falsehood, it having been new moon on 
the night in question ^. Diodoros (xin. 2) tells the 
same story, without mentiomng any name ; but his 
accoimt does not apply to Diokleides. Mr Grote is 
unquestionably right in treating the new-moon story 
as a later fiction^. Andokides would not have failed 
to notice so fatal a slip on the part of Diokleides ; 
nor is it likely that the informer would have made it. 

7. In § 17 the action brought by Leogoras 
against Speusippos is mentioned directly after the 
evidence of Lydos. But it should be observed that 
it is mentioned parenthetically ; and that the in- 
definite KcineLTa does not fix its date at all. Leo- 
goras was in the prison with his son (§ 50) ; and the 
action was doubtless not brought until after the 
disclosures of Andokides. 

8. In § 45 the panic, during which the citizens 
kept watch imder arms through the night, is placed 
in immediate connection with the informations of 
Diokleides, who caused this panic by representing 
the plot as widely spread. It is said, also, that the 
Boeotians took advantage of the alarm at Athens 
to march to the frontier. Now Thucydides (vi. 60) 

* Plut. Alk. a 20 fiff S* avrav rov navroSf einjs Koi vias ovaiis ort 
€pa>r(0/i€voff oTvas ra Trpoaoura rav ravr ebparo, 
cp/xoxoTTidcSv yv(opicr€K, Koi dnoKpivor * ffist, Gt, YTL p. 271* 
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states that, during one night an armed body of 
citizens garrisoned the Theseion ; but he puts this 
after the disclosures of Andokides, and connects 
it with the appearance of a Spartan force at the 
isthmus. Bishop Thirlwall justly remarks that, un- 
less there were two or more occasions on which the 
citizens kept armed watch, Andokides, who goes 
into minute detail, is more likely than Thucydides 
to be right about the time of it^. 

9. In § 106 the expulsion from Athens of the 
tyrants — ^that is, Hippias and his adherents — is de- 
scribed as following upon a battle fought cttI IlaX- 
\yivi(fj which seems to mean * at the Pallenion,' the 
temple of Athene Pallenis at Pallene, about 10 miles 
E.N.E. of Athens^. Now it was near this temple 
that Peisistratos, on his third return, won the victory 
which led to the final establishment of his tyranny, 
probably in 545 B. c.^ But no battle at the same 
spot, or anywhere near it, is mentioned by any 
other authority in connexion with the expulsion of 
of the Peisistratidae. According to Herodotos, the 
Lacedaemonians sent, in 510, an expedition imder 
Kleomenes. Kleomenes, on entering Attica from 



^ HUt. Gr, in. p. 499 (appendix 
nL to ch. zzY.) 

' Professor Rawlinson, in the 
Journal qf Philology y Vol. i. No. 2, 
p. 25, questions whether the noX- 
Xj/viov of Andokides means the 
temple of Athene at Pallcna The 
proper name of that temple was, 
he thinks, 'the Pallenis.' It ap- 
pears to me as I have endeavoured 
to show (Joum. Philol YoL u. 



No. 3, p. 48) that IlaXXjjm is always 
the epithet of the goddess, not the 
name of the temple. I believe 
naXXi7viovto be identical with what 
Herodotos (i. 62) calls TLaKKtivlbot 

' This is the date fixed on by 
Curtius {Hist, Chr. Vol. i. p .369 
tr. Ward). Clinton {R H, n. p. 
202) thinks 537 more probable. 
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the istlunus, met and routed the Thessalian cavahy 
of Hippias ; advanced to Athens ; and besieged the 
Peisistratidae, who presently capitulated^. Hero- 
dotos and Andokides can be reconciled only by 
supposing that the account of Herodotos is incom- 
plete^. It seems more probable, however, that An- 
dokides has confused the scene of a battle won by 
Peisistratos with the scene of a battle lost by the 
Peisistratidae ^. 

10. In § 107 it is said that when, later, the 
Persian king made an expedition against Greece, 
the Athenians recalled those who had been banished, 
and reinstated those who had been disfranchised, 
when the tyrants were expelled. No such amnesty 
is recorded in connection with the first Persian in- 
vasion in 490 ; but Plutarch mentions such a measure 
as having been passed shortly before the battle of 
Salamis in 480*. Now the Persian invasion in 490 
was undertaken for the purpose of restoring Hippias ; 
and the invasion in 480 was undertaken partly at 
the instance of his family. Men (or their descendants) 
who had been banished or disfranchised in 510 
would certainly not have been restored to Athenian 
citizenship in 490 or 480. Andokides seems, then. 



* Her. V. 64. 

* Professor Rawlinson thinks 
that there was a second battle, 
(after that won by Kleomenes on 
entering Attica), in which the Alk- 
maeonidae and the other exiles 
fought on the Spartan side; and 
this battle, he suggests, may have 
been fought near Pallene {Joum. 
PhU. I. 2. pp. 26 ff.). 



' The view that the battle de- 
scribed by Andokides as fought 
fVl naXXi7vi^ is identical with that 
mentioned in Herod, v. 64 is held 
by Sluiter, Led, Andoc, p. 6: 
Wordsworth, Athens and Attica^ 
p. 198 note : Thirlwall, Hist. Or. 
II. p. 80 note: Grote, Hitt, Or. 
jy. p. 165 note, 

* Flat Them.Q,ll. 
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to have remembered vaguely that an act of amnesty 
was passed at Athens on some occasion during the 
Persian wars ; to have placed this act in 490 in- 
stead of 480 ; and to have represented it as passed 
in favour of the very persons who would probably 
have been excluded from it. 

11. In §107 it is said of the Athenians; — 
' They resolved to meet the barbarians at Marathon. . . 
They fought and conquered; they freed Greece and 
saved their coimtry. And having done so great a 
deed, they thought it not meet to bear maUce against 
any one for the past. Therefore, although through 
these things they entered upon their city desolate, 
their temples in ashes, their walls and houses in 
ruins, yet by concord they achieved the empire of 
Greece/ &c. From this passage Valckenar^, Sluiter 
and Grote infer that Andokides has transferred the 
burning of Athens by •Xerxes in 480 to the first 
invasion in 490. This is hardly a necessary infer- 
ence. Andokides is speaking of the struggle with 
Persia — extending from 490 to 479 — as a whole. 
He names Marathon: he does not name Salamis or 
Plataea. He merely says that, after the Athenians 
had 'freed Greece,' they came back to find their 
city in ruins ^. 
^^ It is impossible to read the speech On the 

^ See Vateken&r^s note, quoted sab Themistocle, Xerzis gesta. 

9iid endorsed by Sluiter, Leet, Hie urbom incendio delevit, non 

Andoe, p. 48, and by Grote, iv« ille. Nihil magis est manifestum 

pi 166 n. : — ^ Confimdore videtur quam diversa ab oratore conf undi.' 

Andokides diversissiaia : Persica ^ See tbo Journal of Philology 

sab Miltiade et Dario et yictoriam Vol. i. No. 1, p. 165, for a discus- 

>f^ftf ftt^»^wiiftin^ quaeque evenere sion of this passage. 
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Mysteries without feeling that, as a whole, it is 
powerful, in spite of some evident defects. The 
arrangement is best in what we have called the first 
division (§§ 1 — 69), which deals with two distinct 
groups of facts, those relating to the Mysteries case 
and those relating to the Hermae case. These facts 
are stated in an order which is, on the whole, 
clear and natural, though not free fix)m the paren- 
theses of which Andokides was so fond, and of which 
sections 19 — 24 form an example. Less praise is 
due to the second part of the speech (§§ 70 — 91), 
devoted to the various enactments which had made 
the decree of Isotimides obsolete. It is at once full 
and obscure, giving needless, and withholding neces- 
sary, details. The third part (§§ 92 — end) is a mere 
string of topics, unconnected with each other, and 
but slightly connected with the case. This confiised 
appendix to the real defenceCs, however, significant. 
It shows the anxiety of Andokides to make the 
judges imderstand the rancorous personal feeling of 
his enemies ; an anxiety natural in a man who for 
sixteen years had been pursued by unproved ac- 
cusations. The passages about KaUias and Agyr- 
rhios probably had a stronger eflfect upon the court 
than any conventional appeal to compassion would 
have produced. 

As regards style, the language of the speech is 
thoroughly unaffected and easy, plain without stu- 
died avoidance of ornament, and rising at the right 
places — as when he speaks of the old victories of 
freedom (§§ 106 — 109), and in the peroration (§§ 140 
— 150). But the great merit of the composition is 
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its picturesqueness, its variety and life. The scene 
in the prison (§§ 48 — 53) and the description of the 
panic at Athens (§§ 43 — 45) are perhaps the best 
passages in this respect. If Andokides had not 
many rhetorical accomplishments, he certainly had 
perception of character, and the knack of de- 
scribing it. Diokleides bargaining with Euphe- 
mos (§ 40) — Charmides exhorting Andokides to 
save the prisoners (§§ 49, 50) — Peisandros urging 
that Mantitheos and Aphepsion should be put 
on the rack (§ 43) — are well given in a few vivid 
touches. 
3^*^ The speech On the Peace with the Lacedae- 
x«o«ia«mo- monians belongs, as has been noticed in a former 
chapter^, to the year 390. Athens, Thebes, Corinth 
and Argos had then been four years at war with 
Sparta. Andokides had just returned from an em- 
bassy to Sparta with #view to peace. The terms 
proposed by the Lacedaemonians were, as regarded 
Athens, permission to retain her walls and ships, 
and the restoration of Lenmos, Imbros and Skyros. 
The orator, speaking in debate in the ekklesia, urges 
that these terms should be accepted. 

Anaifsis. The opponents of peace contend that peace with 

Lacedaemon is fraught with danger to the democracy 
(§§ 1 — 2). He meets this objection by instancing a number 
of cases in which peace with Sparta, so far from injuring the 
Athenian democracy, was productive of the greatest advan- 
tage to it. He cites (1) a peace with Sparta negotiated by 
Miltiades during a war in Euboea : §§ 3 — 5. (2) The Thirty 
Years' Truce, 445 B.C. §§ G— 7. (3) The Peace of Nikias, 

• » Ch. IV. p. 83. 
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421 B.C.: §§ 8, 9.— The compulsory truce with Sparta in 404, 
followed by the establishment of the Thirty Tyrants, was not, 
properly speaking, a peace at all; and is therefore no ex- 
ception to the rule that peace with Sparta has always been 
found salutary (§§ 10 — 12). 

There is no good reason for continuing the war. The 
claims of Athens have now been recognised ; the Boeotians 
desire peace; the hope of finally crushing Sparta is idle 
(§§ 13 — 16). Athens is the power which gains most by the 
peace now proposed (§§ 17 — 23). If Boeotia makes peace, 
Athens will be left with one weak ally, Corinth, and another 
who is a positive encumbrance — selfish Argos (§§ 24 — 27). 
Athens must not, here, prefer weak friends, as formerly she 
preferred Amorges to Xerxes II. ; Egesta to Syracuse ; Argos 
to Sparta (§§ 28 — 32). The speaker goes on to notice a 
variety of objections to the peace. Some say that walls and 
ships are not money, and wish to recover their property 
abroad {ra <r<f>eT€p aifT&v t^? vvepopla^, § 36] which was lost 
when the Athenian empire fell. But such men ought to 
remember that walls and ships were just the means by which 
the empire was won in the first instance (§§ 33 — 39). 

In a peroration the assembly*is reminded that the deci- 
sion rests wholly with it ; Argive and Corinthian envoys 
have come urging war ; Spartan envoys, offering peace. The 
true plenipotentiaries are not the ambassadors, but those 
who vote in the ckklesia (§§ 40, 41 ^). 

According to the author of the Argument, the Question </ 
speech On the Peace was judged spurious hj*^^*- 
Dionysios^, and Harpokration also doubted its au- 
thenticity^. Among modern critics, Taylor* and 
Markland^ are the cliief who have taken the same 
view ; but they have a majority of opinions against 

^ 7rpe(r/3fvraf ovu navras vfiag with the addition cc yvrjcrios. 
i7/i€iff ol TTpfV/Sf Iff 7roiovfi€v, * Lectioncs Li/siacae, c. VL (VoL 

2 Auct Argum. ad Jin. 6 dc Aio- ii. p. 260, ed. lleiske.) 
yvcrios voOov flvai Xcyei tov \6yov, ^ Ad Aoschln. De FoUa LegoL 

^ Ue quotes it thrico, but always p. 302. 
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them^. Probably the suspicions of Dionysios, like 
those of Taylor, arose mainly from the difficulties of 
the historical passage (§§ 3 — 6) ; and from the fact 
that this passage is found, slightly modified, in the 
speech of Aeschines On the Embassy. 

^^TlfSi. I^ ^s ^^ ^^ §§ ^ — ^ that, when the Athenians 
*had the war in Euboea' — being then masters of 
Megara, Troezen and Pegae — Miltiades, son of Eli- 
mon, who had been ostracised, was recalled, and was 
sent to treat for peace at Sparta. A peace was 
concluded between Athens and Sparta for fifty 
years ^ ; and was observed on both sides for thirteen 
years. During this peace the Peiraeus was fortified 
(478 B. c), and the Northern Long Wa J^ was built 
(457 B. c). Now (1) the only recorded war of 
Athens in which Euboea was concerned, during the 
life of Miltiades, was in 507, when the Chalkidians 
were defeated and their territory given to the first 
kleruchs. (2) Megara, Troezen and Pegae were not 
included in the Athenian alliance until long after 
478 B.C. (3) Miltiades was never ostracised; having 
been sent to the Chersonese before the invention of 
ostracism by Kleisthenes. (4) No such peace as that 
spoken of is known; though in 491, an Athenian 
embassy went to Sparta with a difierent object — ^to 
denounce the medism of the Aeginetans^. Most 
critics have assimied that Andokides refers to the Five 

^ Sluiier, L€>ct, Andoc, c. x. p. thentic. 

205, and Yalckenar quoted there : * Taylor, correcting Andokides 

Ruhnken, Hist. Crit, Or. Grace, from Aeschin. Be FaU, Legai. 

(Opusc. VoL I. p, 325); Wesseler § 172, reads ntwriKovra for ircWc: 

ad Diod. Sic. xii. c. 8 ; and Blass, and so Blass. 

Att. Beredi. p. 322, are among • Her. vl 49. 
the defenders of the speech as au- 
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Years' Truce between Athens and Sparta, concluded 
in 450 B.C., mainly through the influence of Kimon, 
son of Miltiades ; and that he names the father in- 
stead of the son^. But all agree that the passage 
as it stands is full of inaccuracies, and can be recon- 
ciled with history only by conjectural emendation^. 

Again, in § 6 it is said that Athens having been 
plunged into war by the Aeginetans, and having 
done and sufiered much evil, at last concluded the 
Thirty Years' Peace with Sparta (445 B. c). The 
impression conveyed by this statement is wrong. 
The war between Athens and Aegina began about 
458, and ended in 455 with the reduction of Aegina. 
In 450 Athens and Sparta made a truce for five 
years. A new train of events began with the revo- 
lution in Boeotia in 447, followed by the revolt of 
Megara and Euboea ; and it was this which led up 
to the peace of 445 B. c. 

These inacciuucies are in regard only to the 
earlier history of Athens : and the undoubtedly ge- 
nuine speech On the Mysteries contains allusions 
which are no less inaccurate. In regard to con- 
temporary events the speaker makes no statement 
which can be shown to be incorrect : and on one 
point — ^the position of Argos at the time — he is 
incidentally confirmed in a strikmg manner by 
Xenophon ^. A forger would have studied the early 

^ This view, briefly stated by the date 450, which I take : Grote, 

Slaiter, Lectionei Andocideae, c. x. 452 : Curtius {HisL Or, IL p. 402 tr. 

p. 135, is discussed and approved Ward) 451 — 450. 

by Clinton, Fasti HeUen. Vol. ii. * Cf. Curtius, Hut Or. Vol IL 

Append, c. 8. p. 257; and adopted p. 412 (tr. Ward): Grote, ▼. pp. 

by Grote, v. p. 453, note 3. For 455—464, 

the Fiye Tears' Truce Clinton gives > The speech On the Peace 

9—2 
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history with more care, and would not have known 
the details of the particular situation so well. But 
how does it happen that the whole historical passage 
(§§ ^ — ^2) reappears, with modifications, in the 
speech of Aeschines On the Embassy ^ ? Either Ae- 
Bchines copied this speech, or a later writer copied 
the speech of Aeschines. There can be little doubt 
that the former was the case. Andokides, grand- 
feither of the orator, is mentioned in the speech On 
the Peace ^ as a member of the embassy to Sparta in 
445 B.C. In the speech of Aeschines^ he is named 
as chief of that embassy. This Andokides — an obscure 



speaks of the Argives as havinf^ 
'made a peace on their owd account' 
which protected their territory: 
§ 27 avTol d* iiwi €ipr]in]v 7roii^a'avT€s 
TTjp x^pav ov '7rap€)(ov(TLv c/xttoXc- 
fiflp. Now Xenophon tells us that 
in 392 the Corinthian government 
had formed a close alliance with 
Argoa The boundary-stones be- 
tween the territories were taken 
up; an Argive garrison held the 
citadel of Corinth ; and the very 
name of Corinth was changed to 
Argos {Hellen. iv. 4 — 6). In 391 
Agesilaos had ravaged the Argive 
territory before taking Lechaeum 
{HeU. TV. 4 — 19). The next year, 
399, 01. 97. 3, was the year of the 
Isthmia. The Argives assumed 
the presidency of the festival, and 
offered the sacrifice to Poseidon, 
on the ground that * Argos was 
Corinth' — <u£ "Apyovs ttjs KopivOov 
ovTos (Hell. IV. 5. 1). Consequently 
they claimed the privilege of the 
Sacred Month (ifpofirivia) for Ar- 
golis. And so, precisely in the 
year 390^ to which we saw that the 



speech On the Peace belongs, it 
was true that the Argive territory 
eiyoyed a special immunity. This 
had not been the case in 391 ; nor 
was it any longer the case in 388 
(the next Isthmian year), when 
Agesipolis asked Zeus at Olympia 
and Apollo at Delphi whether he 
was bound to respect this fictitious 
extension of the Upofirjvla — was 
absolved by the gods from respect- 
ing it— and ravaged Ai^golis {H, it. 
7.2). 
^ Aeschin. DeFals, Legal. § 172, 

(rvvTapa)(6ivT€s Se... to § 176, ijvoy- 

Ka(rfi€wt. The topics are the same 
as those of Andok. De Pace, §§ 
3 — 12 : the language is coincident 
in several points, yet, on the whole> 
much altered. 

* § 6 ijp€drj(Tav d€Ka av^pes «f 
^A&qvaiav difavrc^y TrpeV/Scir cr Aa- 
Kfbalpova avTOKpdTOp€s, av ^v Ka\ 
^AvBokiBtjs 6 iramros 6 iJftcVfpor. 

' Aesch. De Fats. Legal. § 174, 
*Av8oKi8r]v €K7r€fiylravT€s icol Tovs 
<rvfirrp€ap€is. 
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member, if he was a member, of the embassy which, 
according to Diodoros^, was led by Kallias and Chares 
— would not have been named at all except by his 
own grandson. Again, there are traces in Ae- 
schines of condensation — not always intelligent 
— from the speech On the Peace. Thus the latter^ 
says (referring to the years before the Peloponnesian 
war) — 'we laid up 1000 talents in the acropolis, and 
set them apart by law for the use of the people at special 
need ' ; Aeschines, leaving out the qualifying clause, 
makes it appear that the sum of 1000 talents was 
the total sum laid up in the Athenian treasury^ 
dming the years of peace. 

The treatment of the subject certainly affords no ^X^*' 
argument against the authenticity of the speech. ^^^^* 
Andokides gave little care to ari-angement, and here 
there is no apparent attempt to treat the question 
methodically. On the other hand, the remarks about 
Corinth and Argos^, and the answer to those who 
demanded the restoration of lands abroad^, are both 
acute and sensible. In this, as in liis other speech 
before the ekklesia, the descriptive talent of Ando- 
kides had little scope ; but, as in the speech On the 
Mysteries, the style is spirited and vigorous. 

The speech against Alkibiades is certainly spu-^j^w* 

cufainti 

rious. It discusses the question whether the speaker, ^^*»wa*»« 
or Nikias or Alkibiades is to be ostracised. The 

* xiL 7. * Acschin. De Fals, Legat, § 174 

* Andok. De Pace^ § 7 nparoy X^"'^ f**" 7^ ToKavra dvTiveyKOfUP 
li€v...dvrjv€yKafi(v x*^*" ToXavra fls pofiiafxaros tls rfjp aKporroXw, ^kq- 
r^v aKp&iroKtv Koi pofia /carcicXcc- rov dc rpn^pas Mpas, ic.r.X. 
aafi^y i^aiptra civat t^ dif/i^* * §§24 — 27. 

TovTo dc rpirjp€i9 SXKas eftoror, K.r A. * §§ 36 — ^39- 
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situation resembles one which is mentioned by Plu- 
tarch. Alkibiades, Nikias and Phaeax were rivals for 
power, and it had become plain that one of the three 
would incur ostracism^. They therefore made com- 
mon cause against Hyperboles, who was ostracised, 
probably in 417 B. c. ^ 

The supposed date of this speech is fixed by a 
reference in § 22 to the capture of Melos. Melos 
was taken in the whiter of 4 1 6 — 4 15 b. c. Nikias 
left Athens, never to return, in the spring of 415. 
Therefore the speech could have been spoken only 
in the early part of 4 1 5 B. c. 

The orator, after stating the point at issue, and censuring 
the institution of ostracism (§§ 1 — 6), enters upon an elabo- 
rate invective against Alkibiades (§§ 10 — 40). The latter 
is attacked for having doubled the tribute of the aUies 
(§§ 10—12); for having ill-used his wife (§§13—15); for 
contempt of the law (§§ 16 — 19) ; for beating a choregus 
(§§ 20, 21) ; for insolence after his Olympian victory 
(§§ 24 — 33). He is then contrasted with the speaker 
(§§ 34 — 40), who concludes with a notice of his own public 
services (§§ 41, 42). 

The speech is twice cited without suspicion by 
Harpokration : it is also named as genuine by Pho- 
tios^. The biographer of Andokides does not men- 




* Plut Alk, c 13. In AristicL 
c. 7 and in Nik, c. 11 Plutarch 
names only Alkibiades and Nikias 
as the rivals; adding, in Nik. c. 
11, that Theophrastos substitutes 
Phaeax for Nikias. 

• The SchoL on Ar. Fesp. 1007 
quotes Theopompos for the state- 
ment €^<A(FTpaxicrav rov 'Ymp^okov 
t( rrtf, 6 df KaTan\(vir(u cir 2dfioif 



,,M7rt$ay€, The death of Hyper- 
boles is fixed by Thuc. yiii. 73 to 
411 B.O. Blass, with Cobet and 
others, thinks that the ' six years' 
of Theopompos represent simply 
the number of years which inter- 
vened between the banishment of 
Hyperboles and his death. This 
brings the ostracism to 417 B.G. 
» Phot Cod. 261. 
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tion it; but, in its place, mentions a Defence in 
reply to Pliaeax^. There are traces of its ascription 
in antiquity both to Lysias^ and to Aeschines^. But 
an examination of the speech will show that it cannot 
have been spoken by Andokides, or written by him 
for the use of another; that it was probably not 
written by any one who lived at the time of which it 
treats ; and that there is good reason for believing it 
to be the work of a late sophist. 

That Andokides spoke this speech is inconceivable. 
The speaker says (§ 8) that he has been four times 
tried; and (§41) that he has been ambassador to 
Molossia, Thesprotia, Italy and SicUy. But else- 
where, excusing himself for acts committed in the 
very year in which this speech is supposed to have 
been delivered — in 415 — Andokides pleads that he 
was young and foolish at the time *. Moreover, no 
writer mentions Andokides as having been in dan- 
ger of ostracism at the same time as Nikias and 
Alkibiades. 

Nor is it credible that Andokides wrote the 
speech for another person — Phaeax, for instance, as 
Valckeniir^ suggests. The style is strongly against 
this. It is far more artificial than anything by 
Andokides which we possess; it approaches, indeed, 
more nearly to the style of Isokrates. The formal 



1 [Pint.] Vit, Andoc. dnoXoyla 
IT phi ^aioKa. 

' Athcnacos (ix. p. 408 c.) quotes 
somo wordd from § 29 of tho speech, 
as from Ava-ias kqt *AXjc(/3cadov. 

' This may bo surmised from 
Dioo^nes Laertios, IL 63, who says, 
si)eakiDg of Aoschines the Sokratie, 



iji/ dc KOI €V ToU prjTOpucois Ucawg 
y(yvp.va(rp€vos, as bfjXov Hk t€ r^r 
dfrdkoyias [tov narpos — Blass i5jr€p] 
^aiaKos TOV arparrfyov Ktii Aiavos. 

* De Reditu, § 7. 

' See Valekeiiar*s dissertation, 
given at the end of Chap. L of 
Sluitcr*s Led, Andcc 
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antitheses in the proem (§§ 1 — 2) axe a striking 
example of this character^. 

Taylor 2 and others have ascribed the speech to 
Phaeax himself. Plutarch names Phaeax, Alkibiades 
and Nikias as the three men over whom ostracism 
waj3 hanging at the same time ; and quotes from a 
speech against Alkibiades, with which the name of 
Phaeax is connected, a story which appears (in a 
different form) in our speech ^. Then it is known 
from Thucydides that Phaeax went on an embassy 
at least to Sicily and Italy *. Valckenar's and Ruhn- 
ken's ^ arguments against Taylor are inconclusive. If 
the speech was really written at the time of which it 
treats, it cannot be disproved, any more than it can 
be proved, that Phaeax was the author. 



' Compare also § 21 d\\* vfiiU 

€v iA€v rals Tpayeablats roiavra Bfw 
povvT€s Suva vofii(€T€j yiyvofifva 8e 
tp rrf iroXfi upavTfs ovdfv ^povri- 
C€T€, with Isokr. Panegyr. § 168 
cVl luv rals avfi<l>opais rais vno 
tSv iroirp-Sy avyK€ifi€vais btucpv€iv 
d^tovaiVf akrjdiva di 7ra6rj noKka «cac 
d€ipa yiyv6/A€va dta tw ttoXc/aov 

€<f>OpC»VTfS TOCOVTOV dfOViTIV cXcCIV, 

jc.r.X. 

* Led. Lysiac. c Yi, 

' Plut Alk. c. 13 4>€p(Tai dc Koi 
Xoyor rir kot *AXKc)3tadov Koi ^alor 
Kos yeypafifuvos cV f fiera ray oX- 
X«v yrypmrrm Koi on rrjs iroXfotr 
iroXXa nofiirua xpv(ra koI apyvpa 
K€KTTjp,ftnjs *AkKipiaSrjs fXPVfo iraatv 
avrdif ttcnrcp Iblois vpos rrjv Kaff 
rjiUpav hicurav. For Koi ^aiwcos 

Taylor (1. c.) and Vater (Rerum An- 
docidearum cap. iv.) propose vn-o 
*aiaKO£: Blass {AtL Bereds, 330) 



virip ^am/cor. Blass thinks that, 
whoever the author of the speech 
was, the person meant to be de- 
fended was Phaeax ; and that the 
diroXoyia irpos ^aicuca in [Plut.] 

Vil. Andoc. may have come from 
an original dnoXoyia ^aioKiy io. 
vnip ^aioKos. 

The story of the sacred vessels 
can hardly have been taken by 
Plutarch only from § 29 of the 
speech, where it runs : — rd Tro/An-cca 

irapd t£p dpxiBtapoip alrrjadfjifpos 
m cZr rdiripiKia rj irportpalq, rij^ 
6v(rias ;(p}7(rofirvoff i^rjfirdTqa* Koi 

dnoboVPCU OVK fj$€\€. 

* Thuc. Y. 4. 

* B.uhnkenfffistoriaCrit.OratL 
Graec, (Opusc. i. p. 326). Ruhn- 
ken, as Sluiter points out, borrows 
largely from Valckenar's disserta- 
tion (see above), which had ap- 
peared 12 years before. 
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But an overwhelming amount of evidence tends J^^^f^^^ 
to show that the speech is the work of a later sophist. J^a^. 
First stand two general reasons ; the supposed occa- 
sion of the speech, and the style of its composition. 

As far as the nature of ostracism is known to us, oatmcum 
the whole speech involves a thorough misconception ^'"^^' 
of it : it assumes a situation which could never have 
existed. Once every year the ekklesia was formally 
asked by its presidents whether, in that year, an 
ostracism should be held. If it voted affirmatively, 
a day was fixed. The market-place was railed in 
for voting, every citizen might write any name he 
pleased on the shell which he dropped into the urn ; 
and if against any one name there were six thousand 
votes, the person so indicated was banished for ten — 
in later times, for five — years. The characteristic 
feature of the whole proceeding was the absence of 
everything like an open contest between definite 
rivals. The very object of ostracism was to get rid 
of a dangerous man in the quietest and least in- 
vidious way. No names were mentioned ; far less 
was discussion dreamed of. The idea of a man rising 
in the ekklesia or other public gathering, and stating 
that he was one of three persons who were in danger 
of ostracism ; then inveighing at great length and 
with extraordinary bitterness against one of the 
other two ; and concluding with a vindication of his 
own consequence — ^would have probably seemed to 
Athenians of the days of ostracism incredibly in- 
decent and absurd. In the first place, they would 
have been offended by his open assumption — whether 
true or not — that he was one of the citizens who had 
rendered the resort to ostracism necessary ; secondly, 
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they would have resented his attempt to prejudice 
the ballot ; and if, in the end, he had escaped, hia 
escape would probably have been due to their con- 
viction that, as the poet Plato said of Hyperboles, 
*it was not for such fellows that shells were in- 
vented^.' But the speaker against Alkibiades does 
not only himself speak thus ; he asserts that Alki- 
biades is about to address the house next, and to 
endeavour to move it by his tears ^. 

stwu. If the nature of the situation supposed were not 

enough, the style of the composition would in itself 
be almost decisive. The speaker begins with a 
formal statement of the matter in hand, evidently 
meant for a reader ; and then goes on to string to- 
gether all the tritest stories about Alkibiades. This 
— ^the body of the speech — has the unmistakable air 
of a compilation. 

Particular The arffumcuts from the supposed occasion and 

errors, o ^^ 

from the style are confirmed by the evidence of 
particular misstatements. In §§ 22, 23 Alkibiades 
is said to have had a child by a Melian woman who 
came into his* power after the capture of Melos ; but 
the speech, as has been shown, can refer only to the 
spring of 415: and Melos was taken only in the 
winter of 416 — 415. In § 33 Eomon is said to have 
been banished because he had married his own sister. 
In § 13 the commander at DeHum — a battle fought 
but nine years before the supposed date of the speech 

1 Ap. Plut. Alk. c. 13 ov yap is going to be ostracised teithout 

Toiovrcov €tv€K* o<Trpa^ rvptdrj, any secret voting— as if by a show 

* § 39. Grote (iv. p. 202, note) of hands. But in § 2 the oiJtc be- 

remarks on the erroneous con- fore ^iaylrri<l>iaafi€P<op Kpvfitrjv Ibhow 

oeption of ostracism involved in omitted by Schloiermacher and 

the speaker complaining that ho Blass. 
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— is called Hipponikos instead of Hippokrates. The 
two last blunders would have been impossible for an 
Athenian of that age. On the whole there can be 
little doubt that in this speech we must recognize 
the work of a late rhetorician who saw, in the juxta- 
position of Alkibiades, Nikias and Andokides, a 
dramatic subject ; who had only an indistinct notion 
of how ostracism was managed in olden times ; and 
who believed himself sufficiently prepared for his 
task when he had read in Plutarch all the scandalous 
stories relating to Alkibiades. 

Beside the extant speeches of Andokides, {h^Lott 

Works. 

titles of four others have been preserved. (1) Plu- 
tarch quotes an address * To the Associates/ or mem- Addreuto 

^ ^ ^ the A»9(h 

bers of the oligarchical clubs, as authority for a state- *^''*" 
ment that the remains of Themistokles had been 
dishonoured at Athens ; but adds that the statement 
was made by Andokides merely for the purpose of 
exasperating the oligarchs against the people^. 
Ruhnken^, with whom Sauppe^ agrees, thought that 
tliis Address was a letter written by Andokides, then 
in exile, to the fellow-conspirators of Peisandros in 
411. But the breach of Andokides with the oHgarch- 
ical party, after his informations in 415, was de- 
cisive and final ; when he returned to Athens in 411 
he was at once denounced by Peisandros and im- 
prisoned. It seems better, then, with Earchhoff* 
and Blass^, to refer this Address to an earlier time 
than 415 : perhaps to the years 420 — 418, a period 

' Plut. Themist, c. 32. * Andoctdea, Hermes l pp. 1— 

> Hist. Crit. Or. Gr. (Opusc. I. 20. 

p. 326). & AtLBereds.p.286; mdAndoe. 

• Or. Att. iL p. 165. (Teubner) p. 96. 
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of keen struggle between the oligarchical and popular 
i>eiii^' parties at Athens^. (2) The ' Deliberative Speech ' 
quoted by the lexicographers^ is identified by Kbch- 
hoff with the last-mentioned. Its title seems, how- 
ever, to show plainly tliat it was of a different kind, 
and was either spoken, or supposed to be spoken, in 
Sjoeeeh On debate in the ekklesia. (3) Harpokration once 
****'^*^* quotes a ' Speech On the Information ' {nepl rrjs kv- 
Sct^ecDs) for the word Cv^^V^f which occui-s twice in 
the speech On the Mysteries^. Hence the two 
speeches have sometimes been identified. But the 
pseudo-Plutarch expressly distinguishes tliem^. And 
the author of the speech against Andokides states 
that two informations had been laid against him in 
the same year^. It is true that there is no proof 
of the earUer information having resulted in a trial ; 
and that the title of the lost speech, if really distinct 
from the De 3fysteriis, was ill-chosen. But it is 
diflBcult to suppose that the biographer could have 
made such a blunder as to quote the same speech by 
two difierent titles in the same sentence. On the 
whole, Sauppe's^ view, that the speech On the Mys- 
teries and the speech On the Information were 
distinct, appears most probable. If the lost speech 
referred, like the De Mysteriis^ to the Hermae case, 
it must have contained the word which Harpokration 
quotes ; and it would have been natural for him to 

^ Of. Plat. Alk, c. 13. ries and On his Return ; and then 

* Antiatticista, Bekker Anecd, adds, <r«ffTat 5f avrov koi 6 trcpi 
vol. I. p. 94, V. 25. Photios, p. 288, rr\s tvdei^fws \6yos icai anoXoyia 
23< TTpbs ^aioKa Koi 6 irtpi rfjs c^pi/vi/r. 

* §§ 36, 40. » [Lys.] in Attdoc. § 30. 

* [Plut.] Fit. Andoc. mentions • 0, A. n. p. 166. 
first the speeches On the Myste- 
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quote it from the earlier of the two compositions in 
which it occurred. (4) The 'Reply to Phaeax' is|^2|^ 
known only from the pseudo-Plutarch, who does not 
name the speech 'Against Alkibiades'^. It has been 
shown that the latter is probably the work of a late 
sophist ; and it is likely that Phaeax, rather than 
Andokides, was intended to be the speaker. If, 
then, it could be assumed that * Reply to Phaeax' 
is an inaccurate quotation of the title, which ought 
to have been cited as * Reply ^br Phaeax,' there is no 
diflSculty in supposing the identity of this work with 
the extant speech Against Alkibiades. 

Besides the names of these four speeches, twoDtm*</w 
fragments of unknown context have been prese^ved^ 
One of them expresses the hope that Athens may 
not 'again' see the country people thronging in 
to seek shelter withm the walls. This seems to refer 
to the invasion by Archidamos in 431. If this be so, 
the speech to which the fragment belonged was 
probably older than 413, when Agis occupied Deke- 
leia, and when the scenes of 431 must have been to 
some extent repeated. Such a passage might have 
found place either in the address To the Associates 
or in the Dehberative Speech^. The other frag- 
ment speaks of Hyperboles as then at Athens ; and 
is therefore older, at least, than 417*. 



* [Plut.] Vii. Andoc, 1. c. povkfVTiKo^, If these, however, 
2 Sauppe, 0, A, ii. p. 16G : Blass wore distinct, the fragment may 

Andoc. (Teubnor) p. 97. belong just as well to the avfificv- 

• Sauppe refers the fragment to \€vtik6s, 

the irpos Toifs iraipovs. So, also, ^ On the date of the OBtradsm 

does Kirchhoff, identifying the of Hyperboles, sec above, ^ 134, 

TTpor T0V9 iraipovs with the avfi- DOto It 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LYSIAS, 

LIFE. 

IYSIAS, though he passed most of his years at 
-* Athens, did not possess the citizenship, and, 
except in the impeachment of Eratosthenes, appears 
to have had no personal contact with the aflPairs of 
the city. Yet, as in literary style he is the repre- 
sentative of Atticism, so in his fortunes he is closely 
associated with the Athenian democracy. He suf- 
fered with it in its two greatest calamities — the 
overthrow in Sicily and the tyranny of the Thirty; 
he took part in its restoration; and afterwards, in 
his speeches for the law-courts, he became perhaps 
the best, because the soberest, exponent of its spi- 
rit — the most graceful and most versatile interpreter 
of ordinary Athenian life. 

Kephalos, the father of Lysias, was a Syracusan, 
who settled at Athens as a resident aUen on the 
invitation of Perikles^. Such an invitation would 
scarcely have carried much weight before Perikles 
had begun to be a leading citizen, — i. e. before about 

^ LyB. fit Eratoit/i, § 4. 
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460 B.C.; and the story which represented Kephalos 
as having been driven from Syracuse when the de- 
mocracy was overthrown by Gelon (485 B.C.) is 
therefore not very probable^. 

Lysias was born at Athens after his father had 
come to live there. The year of his birth cannot 
be determined. Dionysios assumes the same year 
as the pseudo-Plutai'ch — 01. 80. 2., 459 B.C.; but 
admits, what the latter does not, that it is a 
mere assumption^. And the ground upon which 
the assumption rested is evident. Lysias was known 
to have gone to Thurii when he was fifteen. Thurii 
was founded 01. 84. 1., 444 B.C. : it was inferred, 
then, that Lysias was bom in 459 B.C. But there is 
nothing to prove that Lysias went to Thurii in the 
year of its foimdation. The date 459 B.C. must be 
regarded, therefore, as a mere guess. It is the guess, 
however, which had the approval of the ancients; 
and it is confirmed by this circumstance — that Lysias 
was reported to have died at about eighty ^ and 
that, in fact, his genuine works, so far as they are 
extant, cease at about 380 B.C.* In the absence 



1 [Plut.] Vit, Lys, o5r hi Tivcy, 
€K7r€<rovTa r&v 2vpaKovaciy rj^Ua 
VTTO rfkwpos irvpawovvTO, 

" Dionys. Ly9, c. 1 says that in 
th3 archonship of Kallias (412 b.c.) 
Lysias was forty-sevon, <is one 
might conjecture — wr Hv ns €lKd' 
(T€tfv. Again in c. 12 he supposes 
that Lysias may have died in 379 
at the age of 80. The pseudo-Plu- 
tarch Fit. Lys. says boldly:— yc- 
p6fi€vos *ABiivrj<nv im *tXoitXeovff 
apxpvTOS Tov nrra ♦pacriitX^, Kara 



TO b(VT€po¥ tfros rrjs oyborjKourrjs 
'OXv/iTTtadof. 

» Dionys. Lys, c. 12 : [Plut] FU. 
Lys. 

* The speech Against Etandros 
(382 B,c.), and that ForPherenikoSy 
of which a fragment remains, (381 
or 380 B.C.) — are his latest known 
works. The two lost speeches For 
Iphikrates (Sauppe, Frag. xviu. 
and Lxv, Att, Or, ii. pp. 178, 190) 
belonged respectively to the years 
371 and 354; but the judgment of 
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of certainty, then, it seems probable that the date 
459 is not far wrong. 

This is not, however, the prevalent modem view. 
Lysias was said to have gone to Italy after his 
father's death ^; and this fact is the criterion for 
the date of his birth on which C. F. Hermann ^ 
and Baur^ rely, as the ancient writers relied on 
the foundation-year of Thurii. Kephalos is intro- 
duced in Plato's Republic, of which the scene is 
laid (C. F. Hermann thinks) in 430 B.C. Lysias, 
then, it is agreed, cannot have gone to Thurii be- 
fore 429, or have been bom before 444. Blass 
justly objects to a dialogue of Plato being used as 
an authority for a date of this kind ; but he himself 
arrives at the same conclusion on another ground- 
viz, because Kephalos cannot have come to Athens 
earlier than 4 GO, and had lived there (as his son 
says^) thirty years. Again, Lysias was certainly 
older than Isokrates^, who was bom in 43G. The 
birth of Lysias must therefore be put (Blass thinks) 
between 444 and 43G. 



Dionysios in rejecting them {Lys. 
c. 12) has been generally confirmed 
by modem writers. 

^ Tov irarpos ijlirj rfriKfVTTjKoros : 
pseudo-Plut. Fit. Lys. 

* Gesammelte Ahhandlungeriy p. 
15. 

' UeberMetzung d. Reden d. Lys. 
pp. 5ff.~Bla8s, Attisch, Bereds. 
p. 333. 

* Lys. in Eratosth. § 4. 

' A dialogue of Plato can seldom 
be safely cited to prove that one 
of the person^ of the imaginary 



conversation was, or was not, alive 
at a given time long before. But 
when, in such a dialogue, one of 
two persons contemporary with 
Plato is represented as very de- 
cidedly older than the other, it 
must be assumed that this was the 
case. To infer from the Republic 
that Kephalos was alive in 430 b.c. 
would be rash. But it is perfectly 
safe to infer from the Phaedros 
(p. 278 E, &c.) that Lysias was an 
orator of matured powers when 
Isokrates was a boy. 
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This view depends altogether on the statement 
that Lysias remained at Athens till his father's 
death — a statement vouched for only by the Plu- 
tarchic biographer, who is surely untrustworthy on 
such a point. Further, it assumes both the date and 
the literal biographical accuracy of the Repuhlic; 
or else — what is at least doubtful — that Kephalos 
could not have come to Athens before 460. Lastly, 
it makes it difficult to accept the well-accredited 
account of Lysias having reached, or passed, the age 
of eighty ; since all traces of his industry, hitherto 
constant, cease when, at this rate, he would have 
been no more than sixty-six^. The question must be 
left uncertain. But the modern hypothesis that 
Lysias was bom between 444 and 436 B.C. does 
not seem, at least, more probable than the ancient 
hypothesis that he was born about 469^. 

Besides Lysias, Kephalos had two other sons, 
Polemarchos and Euthy demos ^ — ^Polemarchos being 
the eldest of the three ; and a daughter, afterwards 
married to Brachyllos. The hospitable disposition 



^ Blass distinctly admits this : — 
' Starb also Lysias bald nach die- 
sem Jabre, so sind froilich jene 
Angaben ubor das Alter, welches 
er erroichte, vollig aufzugeben.' 
Att Bereds, p. 336. 

' Stallbaum, in his Lysiaca ad 
iUustrandas Phaedri Platonici 
ori^ines (Leipzig, 1851) pp. 6£, 
takes the following dates: Birth 
of Lysias, 459: Foundation of 
Thurii, 4^6: Kephalos comes to 
Athens, 444 : Lysias goes to Thurii, 
443 : Death of Lysias, 378. 

3 Plato {Rep, p. 328 b, mentions 



Lysias and EuthydSmos as the 
brothers of Polemarchos. Dionysios 
{Lys, 1) speaks of tioo brothers of 
Lysias. But the pseudo-Plutarch 
gives him three — Polemarchos^ 
Eudidos (Euthydemos), and Bra- 
chyllos. Blass seems right in con- 
cluding from Demosth. Neaer. § 22 
that Brachyllos was not brother, 
but brother-in-law, of Lysias. It is 
there said that Lysias married the 
daughter of Brachyllos, his own 
niece {abtX^ahfi,) Hence, pro- 
bably, the mistake of the so-called 
Plutarch. 

io 
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of Kephalos is marked in the opening of the 
Republic, of which the scene is laid at the house 
of his eldest son. He complains that Sokrates does 
not come often now to see them at the Peiraeus, 
and begs that in future he will come to them without 
ceremony, as to intimate friends^. It is easy to 
believe that, in the lifetime of Perikles, the house 
of the wealthy Sicilian whom his friendship had 
brought to Athens was an intellectual centre, the 
scene of many such gatherings as Plato imagined 
at the house of Polemarchos ; and that Ly sias really 
grew up, as Dionysios says, in the society of the 
most distinguished Athenians^. 
|jjj«j^ At the age of fifteen^ — his father, according to 

one account, being dead^ — Lysias went to Thurii, 
accompanied certainly by his eldest brother Pole- 
marchos ; perhaps also by Euthyd6mos ^ At Thurii, 
where he passed his youth and early manhood, he 
is said to have studied rhetoric imder Tisias^ of 
Syracuse, himself the pupU of Korax, reputed 
foimder of the art. If, as is likely, Tisias was 
bom about 485 B.C. and did not go to Athens till 
about 418, there is nothing impossible in this ac- 
count. At any rate it is probable that Lysias had 
lessons from some teacher of the Sicilian school, a 



1 Plat JR£p. p. 328 D. * Dionysios (1. c.) says avv a^tX- 

^ Dionys. Lys, 1 : avptiraibcvSr) <f>ois dvert : the pseudo-Plut. men- 

ToU €7n<l>av€aT6Tois *A67jvai<av, The tions Polemarchos only. 

pseudo-Plut repeats the words : • The pseudo-Plut says iracdcu- 

€m(t>. *k6j)v, 2vpaKovaiois, Blass thinks that 

* Dionys. Lys, 1. the name of the unknown Nikias 

* [PlutJ Vit Lys. arose out of Turi^ by a dittography. 
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school the trammels of which his maturer genius 
so thoroughly shook off. The overthrow of the 
Athenian arms in SicUy brought into power an 
anti- Athenian faction at Thurii. Lysias and his 
brother, with three hundred persons accused of 
* Atticising^/ were driven out, and fled to Athens 
in 412 B.c.^. A tradition, idle, indeed, but pic- 
turesque, connected the Athenian disaster in SicUy 
with the last days of Lysias in southern Italy. To 
him was ascribed a speech, possessed by the ancients, 
in which the captive general Nikias implored the 
mercy of his Sicilian conquerors^. 

The next seven years at Athens — ^from 412 toJ^J^**^ 
405 — seem to have been years of peace and pros-4(»B.c 
perity for the brothers. They were the owners of 
three houses, one in the town, in which Polemarchos 
lived* ; another in the Peiraeus, occupied by Lysias ; 
and, adjoining the latter, a shield-manufactory, em- 
ploying a hundred and twenty slaves. Informers — 
who were especially dangerous to rich foreigners — 
did not vex them^; they had many friends ; and, in 
the liberal discharge of public services, were patterns 
to aU resident-aliens^. The possession of house- 



Ly9. 1. 

' Dionysios and the pseudo- 
Plat both mark the date by the 
archonship of Kallias. 

' See the short fragment of this 
speech vTrcp Nikiov in Sauppe O. A, 
IL p. 199. Dionysios unhesitatingly 
rejected it, and the few remaining 
words suffice in themselves to be- 
tray a vulgar rhetorician : — icXaia 
rov ayLQX^Tov koi dvavfxaxrjrop 



6\€Bpo V, K.r.X. But it must have 
been at least as old as the latter 
part of the fourth century &a, 
since Theophrastos quoted it 
(Dionys. Lys, 14). 

* This follows from Lya. In Era- 
tosth. § 16. 

* In Eratosth, § 4. 

« Cf. In Eratosth, § 20, where 
Lysias speaks of himself and his 
brother as naa^s rat xoprfylas x*^ 
pif/ifa-airas— and, in contrast with- 

10—2 
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property^ shows that they belonged — as their father 
Kephalos had doubtless belonged — ^to that privileged 
class of resident-aliens who paid no special tax as 
such, and who, as being on a par in respect of 
taxes with citizens, were called isoteleis. If Lysias 
continued his rhetorical studies during this quiet 
time, he probably had not yet begun to write 
speeches for the law-courts. A rich man, as he 
then . was, had no motive for taking to a despised 
drudgery; and the only extant speech ascribed to 
him which refers to a date earlier than 403 — that for 
Polystratos — ^is probably spurious. • Cicero^, quoting 
Aristotle, says that Lysias once kept a rhetorical 
school, but gave it up because Theoddros surpassed 
him in technical subtlety. If this story is worth 
anything, there is perhaps one reason for referring 
it to the years 412 — 405 ; it certainly imputes to 
Lysias the impatience of a wealthy amateur. At 
any rate the ornamental pieces enumerated in the 
lists of his works — the encomia, the letters, the 
show-speeches — ^may have belonged in part to this 
period of his life. After 403 he wrote for the law- 
courts as a profession, and wrote with an industry 
which can have left little time for the rhetoric of 
display. 
Tf^rchy. ^on after the Thirty had taken power in the 

the Thirty, ovx ^^o/ttp /ArroixoDy- * Gia Brui, c. 4S: nam Lynam 

rag ^<nr€p avrol ivo\tr€voPTo. primo prqfiteri iolitttm ortem di* 

^ Boeckh, Publ, Econ, Bk. i. a cendi^ deinde^ quod Theodorua 

24 A residentralien could under e99et in arte subtUior, in oratio^ 

no circumstaneeB be an owner of nibus ieiunior, orationei eum 

land; and only an isoteles could be icribere aliif coepiHe^ artem r^ 

■ owner of a houaa movisse. 
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spring of 404, two of them, Theognis and Peison, 
proposed that measures should be adopted against 
the resident-aliens ; nominally, because that class 
was disaffected — really, because it was rich. Ten 
resident-aliens were chosen out for attack, two poor 
men being included for the sake of appearances. 
Lysias and Polemarchos were on the list. When 
Theognis and Peison, with their attendants, came 
to the house of Lysias in the Peiraeus, they found 
him entertaining a party of friends. The guests 
were driven off, and their host was left in the charge 
of Peison, while Theognis and his companions went 
to the shield-manufactory close by to take an in- 
ventory of the slaves. Lysias, left alone with Peison, 
asked if he would take a sum of money to save 
him. *Ye8,' said Peison, * if it is a large simi.' 
They agreed on a talent ; and Lysias went to bring 
it from the room where he kept his money-box. 
Peison, catching sight of the box, called up two 
servants, and told them to take its whole contents. 
Thus robbed of more than thrice the amount bar- 
gained for, Lysias begged to be left at least enough 
to take him out of the country. Peison replied that 
he might consider himself lucky if he got off with 
his life. They were then going to leave the house, 
when they met at the door two other emissaries of 
the Thirty. Finding that Peison was now going to 
the house of Polemarchos in the town, these men 
relieved him of Lysias, whom they took to the house 
of one Damnippos. Theognis was there already with 
some other prisoners. As Lysias knew Damnippos, 
he took him aside, and asked him to assist his^ 
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escape. Damnippos thought that it would be best 
to speak directly to Theognis, who, he was sure, 
would do anything for money. While Theognis and 
Damnippos were talking in the front-hall, Lysias 
slipped through the door, which chanced to be open, 
leading from the first court of the house to the 
second^. He had still two doors to pass through — 
luckily they were both unlocked. He escaped to 
the house of Archeneds, the master of a merchant- 
ship, close by, and sent him up to Athens to learn 
what had become of Pplemarchos. Archene6s came 
back with the news that Polemarchos had been met 
in the street by Eratosthenes, one of the Thirty, 
and taken straight to prison. The same night Ly- 
sias took boat to Megara. 

Polemarchos received the usual message of the 
Thirty^ — to drink the hemlock. Although the pro- 
perty of which the brothers had been despoiled was 
so valuable — including almost the whole stock of 
the shield-manufactory, gold and silver plate, fxu-ni- 
ture, and a large sum of money — the decencies of 
burial were refused to Polemarchos. He was laid 
out in the prison on a common stretcher, — one 
friend gave a cloth to throw over the body, another 
a cushion for the head, and so forth. A pair of 
gold earrings were taken from the ears of his 
widow ^. 

* In Eratosth, § 16, rpiav dc ' to vit €Kflvoiv cWia-fUvov napay^ 

BvpSp ova-mv as ^dfi fit buXOfiv y€\fia,iriv€iv Kciv€iov: In Eratostk, 

anaa-ai dv«ayfi€vai €Tvxov, The first §17. 

of those must have been the fxcVav- * In Eratosth. § 19. For the 

Xoff Bvpa, leading from the outer to whole account of the arrest, see 

the inner 0^X7. that speech, §§ 6—20. 
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During the ten or twelve months of the exile — SlrSaM* 
from the spring of 404 to the spring of 403 — Ly- 
sias seems to have been active in the democratic 
cause. According to his biographer^ — whose facts 
were probably taken from Lysias himself — he pre- 
sented the army of the patriots with two hundred 
shields, and with a sum of two thousand drachmas ; 
gained for it, with the help of one Hermon^, upwards 
of three hundred recruits ; and induced his friend 
Thrasydaeos of Elis^ to contribute no less than two 
talents. Immediately upon the return from the 
Peiraeus to the city in the spring of 403, Thrasy- 
bulos proposed that the citizenship should be con- 
ferred upon Lysias; and the proposal was carried 
in the ekklesia. In one respect, however, it was 
informal. No measure could, in strictness, come be- 
fore the popular assembly which was not introduced 
by a preliminary resolution (probouleuma) of the 
Senate. But at the moment when this decree was 
passed, the Senate had not yet been reconstituted 
after the anarchy^; and the probouleuma had there- 
fore been wanting. On this ground Archtnos, a 



* [Plut.] Fit. Lys, The facte 
mentioned there may have been 
taken from the speech of Lysias on 
the motion of Archinos {ib, § 11), 
and also from that Trcpl r&v Iblav 
rufpyfo-iav, (quoted by Harpokra- 
tion S. yy. Kciot, ^TyaicOo-t, lura* 
irvpyiovi) if indeed this was distinct 
from the former. 

' 'EpfjMvi in the Vit. Lys. § 7 
ought probably to be "Epfuaviy ba 
Blass assumes, AH. Bereds. p. 340. 

» [Plut.] Vit Lys. Cf. Xen. Hellen, 



m. 2. 27. 

* This appears from the state- 
ment of the pseudo-Plut Vit, Lyi, 
§ 8, that the proposal was made 
fKTo. T^v KaSobov iir dvapxias r^s 
vpo EvicXrtdov, that is, immediately 
after the return in the spring of 
the year 403. Later in the same 
year Eukleides became archon; 
and with the revival of the consti- 
tutional forms which commenced 
in his archonship the impxia was 
held to have ended. 
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colleague of Tlirasybulos, arraigned the decree (under 
the Graphs Paranom6n) as unconstitutional, and it 
was annulled^ . The whole story has been doubted^ ; 
but it is difficult to reject it when the Plutarchic 
biographer expressly refers to the speech made by 
Lysias in connection with the protest of Archinos^. 
Whether this speech was or was not identical with 
that of Lysias On his own Services* cannot be 
decided; but the latter must at least have been 
made upon this occasion. 

Stripped of a great part of his fortune by the 
Thirty Tyrants, and further straitened, probably, by 
his generosity to the exUes, Lysias seems now to 
have settled down to hard work at Athens. His 
activity as a writer of speeches for the law-courts 
falls — a^ far as we know — between the years 403 
and 380 B.C. That it must have been great and 
constant is shown by the fact that Dionysios speaks 
of him as having written ' not fewer than two 
hundred forensic speeches ^' No other of the Attic 
orators was credited with so many as a hundred 
compositions of all kinds ^. First in time and first, 
too, in importance among the extant orations of 



* [Plut.] Vit, Lys, 6 fiiv bfjfios 

€Kvp<i>(r€ T^v b<ap(aVt airtvtyKaitivov 
di *Apxivov ypa(f>^v napavoficDV bia 
TO airpoPovktvTOv ilcraxB^vai caXa> 
TO ^f/<^((r/xa. 

• As by Scheibo (Blass, p. 340), 
who thinks that the biograplior 
assumed it from the va^c alhision 
in Aeschin. in Ctcs. § 195: *\pxivos 
yap 6 €K KotX»;p iypa^aro Trapavo- 
fuov OpaavfiovXov tov ^rtipua ypa- 
^avrd Ti napa tovs vofiovsy tvar^v 



avyKar€\B6vT»v avr^ diro ^vXiyr, 
Koi elXc. This says only, ti. 

' tiTTi y avTov kclL 6 xmtp tov ^rj;- 
(f>l<TyLaTos (Xoyoy) o iypa^aro *Ap- 
Xtwff, TTjv TToXiTfiav avTov 7r€piik<ov : 
FifLys,% 11. 

* See p. 151, not 1. 

• Be Lys. c. 17. 

®Even including doubtful 
speeches, as Blass observes, Alt, 
Bereds. p. 344. 
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Lysias is that Against Eratosthenes, in whom he|^*jj;^ 
saw not only one of the Thirty Tyrants but \he%S^^ 
murderer of his brother Polemarchos. It was pro- 
bably in 403 that Eratosthenes was impeached. 
The speech of Lysias, memorable as a display of 
eloquence, valuable, too, as a sufferer's picture of 
a dreadful time, has this further interest, that it 
is the only forensic speech known to have been 
spoken by Lysias himself, and that it marks his 
only personal contact with the politics of Athens. 

Lysias had probably been a professional speech- sS^i^^ 
writer for about four years when Sokrates was 
brought to trial in 399. According to the popular 
account, Lysias wrote a defence for Sokrates to 
speak in court, but Sokrates declined to use it^. 
In the story itself there is nothing improbable ; 
Kephalos and his son Lysias had been the intimate 
friends of Sokrates. But it may be suspected that 
the story arose from a confusion. At some time later 
than 392 B.C. the sophist Polykrates published. an 
epideictic Accusation of Sokrates^, and, in reply to 
it, Lysias wrote a speech In Defence of Sokrates ^ 
This was extant in antiquity; and some one who 



* Diog. Laert n. 40 f [Plut.] Fit 
Lys,'. Cic. ds Oral, i. 64 § 231: 
Quint. II. 15 § 30, xi. 1 § 9 : Valer. 
Max. vi« 4. 2: Stob. Flor, vn. 
56. 

' The KaTTjyopia Sojcporovr of 
Polykrates is mentioned by Suidas 
8. V. ndkvKpoTrfs: Isokr. Bus. §§ 3, 
5, and auctorj Argum. : Aclian V, 
H. XI. 10 : Quint ii. 17, of. m. 1 : 
Diog. Laert il 38. Diogenes no- 
tices, from Favorinas, that Poly- 



krates had referred to the rebuild- 
ing of the walls by Konon : there- 
fore, as Bentley first pointed out 
{de Eplst. Sr}cr. § 6, p. 5 1 ), the speedi 
cannot have been written before 
392 RO. 

' Schol. ad Aristid. p. 113. 16 
(vol. IIL p. 480 Dind.), oi^€ rbv 2«- 
Kparriv irpos Toifslfeovs aci rbv 'Odvcr- 
ata OavfJui(ovTa...as HdkvKpdTtjs tv 
r^ Kor avTov Xoy^ (^lyerl jcal Avaias 
fV r^ vpos HokvKpaniy vircp avrou. 
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had heard of it, but who knew nothing of the cir- 
ciunstances under which it was written, probably 
invented the story that it had been offered to, and 
declined by, the philosopher. The self-denial of 
Sokrates would be complete when, after rejecting 
the aid of money, he had rejected the aid of the 
best contemporary rhetoric^. 

Lysias is named in the ordinary text of his own 
speech On the Property of Aristophanes aa taking 
part in an embassy to Dionysios the elder of Syra- 
cuse, an embassy of which the date cannot be put 
below 389 B.c. But there can be little doubt as to 
the correctness of the emendation which removes his 
name from that passage^. There is better reason 
for beUeving another story in which the name of 
Lysias is associated with that of the elder Diony- 



The title of the speech probably 

was *Ynfp 'UtoKpoTovs TTpos UdkvKpd- 

TffP, 

^ Dr L. H5l8cher (Quaestiuneun 
laeLysiacae, Ilerford, 1857, pp.4 fi) 
defends the ordinary account,beliey- 
ing that Lysias really composed a 
defence which Sokrates declined to 
use. He thinks that the dnoKoyia 2o>- 
Kparovs mentioned among the works 
of Lysias by Phot. Cod 262, Anti- 
att in Bekker Anecd, p. 115. 8, 
SchoL ad Plat Gorg, p. 331 B, and 
[Plut] VU. Lys., was distinct from 
the speech vtrkp ^toKparovs written 
in reply to Polykrates, and cited 
by the scholiast on Aristides. He 
remarks that in the Plutarchic life 
the Apologia is described as cWo- 
Xao'fifvrj rSv diKaarav — which is 

meant, he thinks, to mark that it 
was more practical, more forensic. 



than Plato's Apologia Socratis. 
He observes also that the scholiast 
on the Gorgias (1. c.) notices the 
speech of Lysias as having con- 
tained matter about Anytos and 
Meldtos. But neither of these re- 
ferences affords any good ground 
for assuming that there was an 
*A7ro\oyia Scofcparovf by Lysias 
distinct from his reply to Poly- 
krates. The latter had been read 
by the scholiast on Aristides. 
Sauppe shows that the supposed 
Apologia was at all evenly not ex- 
tant in antiquity {O.A. u. p. 203). 
* Lys. de bonis Arittoph. § 19, 
Povkofxivov Kovavos 7r€fAir€iv Tiva 
€iff SiKcXiav \^ApiaTo<f>av7js] ^x^^^ 
VTrooTas p^ra "Evvopov Kal AvaioVj 

<l)i\0V OVTOS Koi (€VOVj TO v\fj6oS t6 

vpirtpov frXctoTa ayaBd ireiroiiyico- 

rof, K,rX Sauppe substitutes Aco- 
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sios. We have good authority^ for the statement 
that the Olympiakos, of which a large fragment 
remains, was spoken by Lysias in person at the 
Olympic festival of 388 B.C., to which Dionysios 
had sent a splendid embassy. In that speech Lysias 
pointed out that two great enemies — the despot of 
Syracuse in the west, the king of Persia in the east — 
threatened Greece ; and urged union among Greeks 
with all the eagerness and with more than the 
sagacity of Isokrates. 

As has already been noticed, the indisputably ^J^,;.^^ 
genuine works of Lysias, so far as they are known, 
cease about 380 B.c. The latest, the speech for 
Pherenikos of which a fragment remains, belongs to 
381 or 380. Of the two speeches for Iphikrates, 
also represented by fragments only, one belonged to 
371, the other to 354^; but Dionysios pronounced 
both spurious, partly on the external ground that 
Lysias could not then have been living; partly — 
which, for us, is the important point — on the in- 
ternal evidence of style ^. It seems probable that 
Lysias died in, or soon after, 380 B.C., at the age of 
about eighty^. 



'his 



waiov for the words xal Avo-tov. 
Obviously the words <^(Xov ovros 
Koi (€vov require to bo defined 
by the mention of the person 
whose friend he was. Kayser pro- 
posed to insert Aiowaiia between 
Avatov and (jiiKov. Sauppe's re- 
medy is, as Blass says, simpler and 
better. 

* Dionys. Lpi, c. 29 : Diod. xiv. 
109. 



* See Sauppe, O. A. n. p. 178, 
190. 

* Dionys. Lys, c. 12. 

* [Pint.] Vit. Lys. €T€\€vnj<r€y 
oyboi^Kovra trq fiiovs, § «ff rivfs ^( 
Koi ifihoiiriKovTay fj car rtvcf vircp 
oyboriKovrcL, Ib^v Arifioa'S€tnfv fi€ipar 
Kiop Svra [Sch&fer places the birth of 
Demosthenes in 384]. Dionys. Lys. 
C 12 €l yap oybo^Kovra tfrt} ycKOfic- 
vov BTJati Tts rcXcvr^o-oi Av<ruiy,Jcr.X. 
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^jjj^ The character, as well as the capacity, of Lysias 
must be judged from the indirect evidence of his 
own writings. Circumstances kept him out of po- 
litical life, in which his versatility and shrewdness 
would probably have held and improved the posi- 
tion which great powers of speech must soon have 
won. The part which he took during the troubles 
tmder the Thirty proved him a generous friend to 
Athens, as the Olympiakos shows him to have been 
a wise citizen ^ of Greece ; but his destiny was not 
that of a man of action. It is not likely that he 
regretted this much, though he must have felt his 
exclusion from the Athenian franchise as the refusal 
of a reward to which he had claims. His real 
strength — ^as far as can be judged now — lay in his 
singular literary tact. A fine perception of cha- 
racter in all sorts of men, and a faculty for drama- 
tising it, aided by a sense of humour always under 
control ; a certain pervading gracefulness and flexi- 
bility of mind ; rhetorical skUl, masterly in a sense 
hardly dreamed of at that day, since it could conceal 
itself — ^these were his most distinctive qualities and 
powers. His liberal discharge of public services, 
and his generosity to the exUes in 404, accord with 
the disposition which is suggested by the fi-agments 
of his letters. He was a man of warm nature, im- 
pulsive, hospitable, attached to his friends ; fond of 
pleasure, and freely indulging in it; but, like So- 

^ Tho expression is his own : he if he was still bat a fUroucos of 

claims to give counsel as a good Athens he was at least a Troklnjt of 

eitizen {Olymp. § 3)~with the Hella& 
thought in his mind, perhaps, that 
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phokles at the Chian supper-party described by 
lon^, carrying into social life the same intellectual 
quality which marks his best work — the grace and 
the temperate brightness of a thoroughly Athenian 
mind. 

^AthenaeoBxni. pp. 603 £—604 d. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
LYSIAS. 

STYLE. 

AN appreciation of Lysias is, in one sense, easy for 
-^^ modem criticism. He was a literary artist, 
and his work bears the stamp of consummate literary 
skill. The reader may fail to realise the circum- 
stances under which a particular speech was delivered, 
the force with which it appeals to emotion or to 
reason, the degree in which it was likely to prove 
persuasive or convincing. But he cannot fail to be 
aware that he is reading admirable prose. The merit 
of Lysias as a writer is secure of recognition. It is 
his oratorical power which runs some danger of being 
too lightly valued, unless attention is paid to the 
conditions under which it was exerted. The speech 
Against Eratosthenes, indeed, in which he expresses 
the passionate feeling of his own mind, would alone 
suffice to prove him in the modem sense eloquent. 
But a large majority of his other speeches are so 
comparatively tame, so poor in the qualities of the 
higher eloquence, that his oratorical reputation, to 
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be understood, needs to be closely interpreted by the 
scope of his oratory. 

Although on a few occasions he himself came 
forward as a speaker, the business of his life was to 
write for others. All sorts of men were among his 
clients; all kinds of causes in turn occupied him. 
Now he lent his services to the impeachment of an 
official charged with defrauding the Athenian treasury, 
or to the prosecution of some adherent of the Thirty, 
accused of having slandered away the lives of Athe- 
nian citizens ; now he supplied the words in which a . 
pauper begged that his obol a day from the State 
might not be stopped, or helped one of the parties to 
a drunken brawl to demand satisfaction for a black 
eye. The elderly citizen who appeals against the 
calumny of an informer to his past services as trier- 
arch or choregus; the yoimg man checked on the 
threshold of public life by some enemy's protest at 
his dokimasia for his first office,— in turn borrow 
their eloquence from Lysias. If he had been content 
to adopt the standard which he found existing in his 
profession, he would have written in nearly the same 
style for all these various ages and conditions. He 
woidd have treated all these difierent cases upon a 
uniform technical system, merely seeking, in every 
case alike, to obtain the most powerful effisct and 
the highest degree of ornament by applying certain 
fixed rules. Lysias was a discoverer when he per- 
ceived that a purveyor of words for others, if he 
would serve his customers in the best way, must 
give the words the air of being their own. He saw 
that the monotonous intensity of the fashionable 
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rhetoric — often ludicrously unsuited to the mouth 
into which it was put — w^as fatal to real impressive- 
ness ; and, instead of lending to all speakers the same 
false brilliancy, he determined to give to each the 
vigour of nature. It was the desire of treating 
appropriately every case entrusted to him, and of 
making each cUent speak as an intelligent person, 
without professional aid, might be expected to speak 
in certain circumstances, wliich chiefly determined 
the style of Lysias. 
^gj^^^ This style, imitated by many, but marked in 
jPtoiJf^ Lysias by an original excellence, made him for 
antiquity the representative of a class of oititors. 
It was in the latter part of the fourth century B. c. 
that Greek critics began regularly to distinguish three 
styles of rhetorical composition, the grand, the plain 
and the middle. The grand style aims constantly at 
rising above the common idiom; it seeks ornament 
of every kind, and rejects nothing as too artificial if it 
is striking. The plain style may, like the first, employ 
the utmost efforts of art, but the art is concealed ; 
and, instead of avoiding, it imitates the language of 
ordinary life. The * middle' style explains itself by 
its name. Theophrastos appears to have been the 
first writer on Rhetoric who attempted such a classi- 
fication ; there is, at least, no liint of it in Aristotle 
or in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum^. Vague as the 



^ Dionysios, speaking of the thinks* or by some one else: De 

third or middle style, declares Demosth, c. 3. From this, Franck- 

himself unable to decide whether en infers with great probability 

it was first used by Thras}'machos that the distinction between the 

of ChalkedoD, ^<u Theophrcutos three styles was first made by 
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classification necessarily is, it was frequently modified 
according to the taste of individual teachers. The 
two extremes — ^the grand and the plain styles — were 
recognised by all; but some discerned two^, some 
three ^ shades between them; while others thought 
it needless to distinguish anything intermediated 
On the whole, however, the tripartite division kept 
its groimd down to Roman times. It was adopted, 
with variations of detail, by Cicero*, Dionysios^ and 
Quintilian^ The characteristics of the *plain' style ^ISJ^Sr. 
—with which we are most concerned at preseni^are kSi^45i 
only sketched by Dionysios^; but they are more 



Theopbrastos in his lost work ntpi 
\($fci>s {Cfommenfationes LynacaSf 
p. 9). 

^ Thus Demetrios {ntpi ^piirjv, 
c. 36, Walz, Rh, Graee, yoL ix. p. 
21) distinguishes four types or 
xapaKTfjpfg — the plain (Icxvos), the 
grand (/ityaXoTrpcinJr), the polished 
(y\a<l>vp6s)f and the forcible (dci- 
vof)— meaning by the last a terse, 
vigorous style, suited to contro- 
yersy in court or council. 

' Syrianos, in his commentary 
on the TTfpi IdtSp of Hermogenes 
(Walz, Rh, Graec, vol. vil p. 93), 
says that Hipparchos (a rheto- 
rician who wrote a treatise n-cpl 
rp&irtavj ih, VL p. 337) recognised 
five styles— the plain (Jfrxyos), the 
copious {abpot — another name for 
the /t^yaXofrpfTTiJr), the middle (fie- 
aoii), the graphic (ypaKJuKos), and 
the florid (dv$rfp6s), 

* Demetrios says that his yXa- 
<^por x*^^^'"^P ^^ considered by 
some as a branch of the laxvos, 
and his ^uvhs ;(ap<iicn7p as the 



branch of the fieyaKon'ptinjsi irtpl 
ipfji, c. 36, Wahs, dl 21. 

* Cic. Orator a 6 § 20, ^an- 
diloqui—4enueSy (tciUi^fnediui ei 
qtuui tempertxtus, 

' Dionysios describefl the grand 

style as t^rj/Wayfianjy weptrnj, cy 

KaTa<rK€vos {De Demoith, l\ or 
vyInjXrj \i$is {ib. 34): the pla^ as 
\iT^, a<^eXi;r (ib» 2), or (o^Wy ^*' 
piTTos {ib. 34) : the middle as /uoff 
{lb. 34) or fUKTii (ib. 3). 

* Quint xiL c. 10 § 58. Uhum 
subtile (gentu), quod l<rx9w vocani^ 
alterum grande cUqite robnstmii, 
quod dBpov dicunt, eonsHtmmi; 
tertium alii medium eof duobui, 
alii floridum {namque id avBtipw 
appellant) addiderunt. 

' Dionys. De Demotth. a 2, i| 
Mpa Xc^tr, 17 Xirij lud d^X>;r, koI 
^oKovaa KoraaKtvrjvTt Koi Itrxvyrijp 
npos Idicirfiv ?x*^ \6yoy ical ofUHo- 
n/ra— a vague description, which 
tells us only that this style is based 
upon Iduirris Aoyos— the lang^uago 
of ordinary life. 

11 
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precisely given by Cicero. Thiere is a difference, 
indeed, between the points of view of the two critics. 
Dionysios treats the three styles historically; Cicero 
treats them theoretically. The * middle' style of 
Cicero differs, therefore, from the * middle' style of 
Dionysios in being an ideal. But Cicero's description 
of the 'plain' style, at least, would probably have 
been accepted in the main by Dionysios; and it is 
clear that for Cicero, as for Dionysios, Lysias was 
the canon of that style. According to Cicero, the 
chief marks of the * genus tenue' are these: — 1. In 
regard to composition — a free structiure of clauses 
and sentences, not straining after a rhythmical period^. 
2. In regard to diction — (a) purity^, (6) clearness^, 
(c) propriety*. 3. Abstemious use of rhetorical 
figures'*. 
^^hSU^ With certain exceptions, which will be noticed in 
. their place, Lysias has these characteristics, and is 
the best representative of the plain style, whether 
viewed historically or in the abstract. That style 
gradually came to be used by almost all writers for 
the ekklesia or the law-courts; but it was Lysias, 
says Dionysios, who 'perfected' it, and * brought 
it to the simamit of the excellence proper to it^.' In 
order that the originality of Lysias may not be 



* Cic. Orator § 77, Primum 
igitur eum tanquavn e vineulU 

numerorum eximamus Solu" 

turn quiddam sit, nee vagum to- 

fMflf 

" ib, § 79 iermo erU purut et 
Laiinus. 
' lb, dilucide planeque dicetur. 

* ib, quid deceal cireunupicia' 



tur, 

^ i&. § 80 verecundus erii tuu8 
oraioriae qimsi supdlectUU. ^u- 
pdlex est enim quodammodo no9^ 
tra quae est in omamentis, alia 
rerunif alia verhorum, 

• Dionys. De Demosth, a 2, crc- 
Xeifixrc d* oMiv leoi tls cucpov vyayc 
rfjs IBias dperfjs Avaiaf o Kc^oXov. 
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underrated, attention must be given to the precise 
meaning of this statement. It appears to speak of 
him merely as having succeeded better than others 
in a style used by nearly all writers of speeches for 
the law-courts. But what was, in fact, common to 
him and them was this only — the avoidance of 
decidedly poetical ornament and the employment of 
sober prose. This is all that the * plain' style, as 
opposed to the 'elaborate,' necessarily means. That 
which he had, and which no other had in the same 
degree, was the art of so writing this prose that it 
should be in character with the person who spoke it. 
Their style was monotonously plain ; his was plain too, 
but it was more, it was variously natural. Dionysios 
shows elsewhere that he appreciated to the fiill the 
originality of Lysias; but he has hardly brought it 
out with sufficient clearness in the passage which 
has just been noticed. Lysias may, in a general 
sense, be regarded as the perfecter of a style already 
practised by many others; but it is closer to the 
truth to call him the foimder of a new one, and of 
one in which he was never rivaUed^. 

It does not, perhaps, strike the modem mind as 
very remarkable that a man whose business was to 
write speeches for other people should have conceived 



* The qaestion, * How far lb Ly- 
sias the true representative of the 
genns tenuel' has been exhaust- 
ively discussed by Dr F. Berbig, 
in an essay 'Ueber das genus 
dicendi tenue des Redners Lysias' 
(Gymnasium - prog ram, Ciistrin , 
1871 : reviewed in the Philologis- 
cher Anzelger m. 5. p. 252). The 



essay wiH be referred to below. 
Its general condnsion is that ' Li 
all his writings Lysias must be 
pronounced, by any judgment not 
absolutely rigorous, an excellent 
model of the plain style;' though 
both his composition and his lan- 
guage depart from it in certain 
points. 

11—2 
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the idea of making the speech appropriate to the 
person. In order to understand why this conception 
was, at the time, a proof of genius, it is necessary to 
remember how rhetoric was then viewed. Prose 
composition in its infancy was a craft, a close profes- 
sion, just as much as poetry. Beside the sacred band 
of *wise' poets stood the small group of experts 
skilled to fashion artistic prose. When a man wished 
for help in a law-suit he applied, as a matter of course, 
if he could afford it, to one of these; and it was 
equally a matter of course that the speech supplied 
to him should beai* the same stamp as others turned 
out by the same machine. There was no pretence of 
its being the work of the speaker, and no expectation, 
therefore, that it should reflect his nature ; a certain 
rhetorical colour, certain recognized forms of argu- 
ment and appeal, were alone looked for. The idea 
of writing for a client so that he should have in court 
the whole advantage of professional aid, and, in 
addition to this, the advantage of appearing to have 
dispensed with it, was not only novel but daring. 
This is what Lysias first undertook to do, and did 
admirably. 
H^^bim ^^ dramatic purpose — if it may be so called — 

'uh^aS^ decided the special characteristics of his style. But, 
even without this purpose, an instinctive dislike of 
exaggeration would of itself have given his style 
some general characteristics, sufficient to distinguish 
it from that of any of his contemporaries. On this 
account we must dissent from a view advanced by 
K. O. Muller in his History of Greek Literature^. 

1 Vol n. p. 143 (transL Donaldson). 
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Lysias had, he thinks, two distinct styles at two 
different periods of his life ; the earlier, ' forced and 
artificial;' the later, plain. Miiller recognises the 
former in the speech in the Phaedros, and in the 
Epitaphios. The turning-point was, he conceives, 
the impeachment of Eratosthenes, when * a real feel- 
ing of pain and anger ' in the mind of Lysias gave 
*a more lively and natural flow both to his spirits 
and to his speech.' * This occasion ' — Miiller adds — 
* convinced Lysias what style of oratory was both the 
most suited to his own character and also least 
likely to fe,il in producing an effect upon the judges.' 
Ingenious as the theory is, we have no belief in the 
fact of any such abrupt transition as it supposes. 
That temperate mastery with which Lysias cultivated 
the * plain ' style is doubly a marvel if it was only a 
sudden practical experience which weaned him from 
his first love for a forced and artificial rhetoric. 
Converts are not proverbial for discretion; and the 
exquisite judgment shown by Lysias after his sup- 
posed reformation ought to have prevented its neces- 
sity. Like all his contemporaries he must, imques- 
tionably, have had his earUest training in the florid 
SicUian school; but there is nothing to show that its 
precepts ever took a strong hold upon him; and there 
is overwhelming reason to believe that a genius of 
the bent of his must very early have thrown off such 
pedantic trammels. It is true that the speech in 
the Phaedros — assmning its genuineness — is more 
stiffly composed than any of his presumably later 
writings : but, on the other hand, it is, as Miiller 
allows, entirely free from the ornaments of Gorgias. 
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As for the Epitapliios, its spuriousness is now a 
generally recognised fact ^. 

Plainness and an easy versatility are, then, the 
general characteristics of Lysias. We propose now to 
gl^jjj^ consider in detail liis special characteristics; speaking 
J£*3j3fc first of his style in the narrower sense, his composi- 
tion and diction; next of his method of handling 
subject-matter. 
^•*.^jj- Cicero, as we have seen, counts among the marks 

of the * plain ' style a free structure of sentences and 
clauses, not straining after a rhythmical period^. 
Dionysios, speaking of ^thopoiia in Lysias, says that 
he composes * quite simply and plainly, aware that 
fithos is best expressed, not in rhythmical periods, 
but in the lax (or easy) style' (a/ t^ ZuiKeKviieirQ 
Xc^ct)'^. In another place, however, he praises 
Lysias for a vigour, essential in contests, * which 
packs thoughts closely and brings them out round- 
ly' {arpoyyvkioi)^ — that is, in terse periods. Both 
remarks are just. Nothing more strikingly dis- 
tinguishes Lysias from his predecessors and from 
nearly all his successors than the degree in which 
the structure of his sentences varies according to 
his subject. His speeches may in this respect be 
classified under three heads. First, those which are 
of a distinctly public character; in which the 
composition is thoroughly rhythmical, and which 
aboimd with artistic periods, single or combined^. 



^ Seebolow. ' In this class, Berbig (in the 

' Cic. Orator § 77, quoted above, essay mentioned above * Ueber das 

' Dionys. De Lys, c. 8. genus dicendi tenue des Redners 

* ib, c. 6. ^ Lysiasy' p. 8) places these qiecehes : 
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Secondly, those speeches which, from the nature of 
their subjects, blend the private with the public 
character; which show not only fewer combina- 
tions or groups of periods, but a less careful for- 
mation of single periods^. Thirdly, the essentially 
private speeches ; which differ from the second class, 
not in the mould of such periods as occur, but 
in the larger mixture with these of sentences or clauses 
not periodic^. Further, in each of these three 
classes, a greater freedom of composition distin- 
guishes the narrative from the argument. The nar- 
rative parts of the properly public speeches are 
usually thrown into what may be called the histo- 
rical as opposed to the oratorical period; that is, 
the sentences are more loosely knit and are drawn 
out to a greater length. According as the speech 
has more of a private character, these freer pe- 
riods are more and more relaxed into a simple 
series (Xc^ts dpoiievrj) of longer or shorter clauses. 
Yet, wlule there are so many shades in the compo- 
sition of Lysias, the colour of the whole is individual. 
Isokrates develops period out of period in long, lux- 



is Or. XXVII. (icora •Ettikpotovj) : 

2. Or. XXVIII. (icora *Epyo*cX€OV£) : 

3. Or. XXIX. (Kara ^CkoKparovsi)', 

4. Or. XXXIII. CoXv/ATTiaicoff) : 5. 
Or. XXXIV. (TTcpt Tov iiri Kortikva'ai 
rriv irokirtiav,) 

^ e.g. 1. Or. XII. (icora 'Epa- 
TocrB€vovs) : 2. Or. XIII. (Kara *Ayo- 
poTov) : 3. Or. XVL (icora ^ikmvos) : 
4. Or. XIX. {irtpl rav * ApiarTo<f>avovi 
Xpritiarap.) 

* In this third class two grades 



may be distinguished, according to 
the importance of the sabject and 
the use, greater or less accordingly, 
of a periodic style. I. 1. Or. i. 
{irtpl TOV *EpoToo'^cVovr (f>6vov) : 2. 
Or. III. (icara 2ifi<avos): 3. Or. IV. 
(nfpl Tpavfiaros (k irpovoias) : 4. Or, 
VIL (jTfpl rod OTjKov), II. 1. Or. 
XVn. (TTCpl dTlfJLOO'i<OV x/>»7f"™»')* 2. 

Or. XXIII. {Kara DoyicXcttyor) : 3. 
Or. xxxn. {Kara AioyeiTOVOs), 




puritjf. 
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uriant sequence ; Demosthenes intersperses the most 
£nished and most vigorous periods with less formally 
built sentences which relieve them ; Lysias binds his 
periods, by twos or threes at the most, into groups 
always moderate in size but often monotonous in 
form ; excelling Isokrates in compactness, but yield- 
ing to Demosthenes in life^. 
^^£^ The diction of Lysias is distinguished in the first 

place by its piuity^. This is a quality upon which no 
modern could have pronounced authoritatively, but 
for which the ancient Greek critic vouches. In the 
AugHj3tan age the reaction from florid Asianism to 
AttieiOTa had set in strongly, and especial attention 
waa paid by Greek grammarians to the marks of a 
pure Attic style. Dionysios may be taken as a com- 
petent judge. He pronounces Lysias to be ' perfectly 
p^^'e in expression, the best canon of Attic speech, — 
ttot of the old used by Plato and Thucydides,' but of 
that which was in vogue in his own time^. This 
may be eeen, he adds, by q, comparison with the 
writings of Andokides, Kritias and many others. 
Two ideas are included undef the 'purity' praised 
here; abstinence from words either obsolete (yXwcra-at) 
or novel, or too decidedly poetical; and abstinence 
from constructions foreign to the idiom of the day — 
an excellence defined elsewhere as 'accuracy of 
dialect^.' Lysias is not rigidly pure in these respects. 

^ Cf. Dionys. /)tf Zy#. c. 6 (speak- a<\>€\<Ss ^<nr€p Avaias, xPl^" 
ing of the terse periodic style) — rj ii€vbs avrg, qXka ircpicpyooc Kal 

irv(rTp€<l>ova'a ra vorniara Koi aTpoy- iriiep»r. 

yvXttff iK<fi€powra Xcfir, Dionydos ' Dionys. De Ly$, c. 2. 

^ays, ravTf)v oklyoi fUv iyniiriaavroy ' ib, c. 13, where the 'parity' 

Ai]iAo^fi€vrf£ di Koi vir€ptPak€To* spoken of in c, 2 is defined as con- 

nXfjv 9VX i>vrei>£ evrcXwr ovdi sisting of tWO eleme^tSTPro ica^a- 
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The only instance of an old-fashioned sjnitax, indeed, 
which has been noticed in him, is the occasional use 
of Tc as a copula^ ; nor does he use such pedantic 
words as were meant by 'glossae;' but rare or poeti- 
cal words and phrases occur in many places^. The 
praise of purity must be taken in a general and 
relative sense. Of those who came after Lysias, 
Isokrates most nearly approached him in this quality^ ; 
but Isaeos is also commended for it*. 

Next, in contrast with the Sicilian school of rhe- simpucuy. 
toric, Lysias is characterised by a general avoidance 
of ornamental figures. Such figures as occur are 
mostly of the kind which men use in daily life with- 
out rhetorical consciousness, — ^hyperbole, metaphor, 
prosopopoiia and the like^ As a rule, he expresses 
his meaning by ordinary words employed in their 
normal sense ^. His panegyrical speeches and his 



pOV rO»V OVOflOTfOV aod ij OKpl^tUl TTJS 
buik€KTOV, 

^ This use occurs seven times in 
all : Or. L § 17 : xni. §§ 1, 82 : 
xxxL§§ 1,6: xxxn.§§ 1,22. Ber- 
big, p. 13. 

' €,g. Or. xxxiu. § 3 fUKpflikoytf 
aofifvos : § 7 oIkovvt€s diropBriroi kgI 
dr€i;(icrrot kcu acrrao'lacrToi Koi diyr- 
rrjroi : Or. lY. § 8 trapoy^v/ificyor 

6(vxflp XlOV Koi TTCLpOlVOS icTTiV \ § 9 

cff rovro papvdcufjLovias iJKfi: § 20 
dm^Ktarros avfi<f)opa I Or. XYni. § 49, 
dpxcuoirXovTos: Or.xin.§45 uxXei/c — 
yriporpo<f>€i»: Or. XXVI. § 4 dtipvri'' 
OTor: Or. XXX. § 35 fii<roirovrjp€iv i 
Or. XXIV. § 3 dv<JTvx>ifuira la- 
aOcu, : Or. xxxni. § 7 dBavaros Acv- 
$(pia. 
' Dionys. De Ly$, a 2 'hroKpd- 



Tf/s — KaJBap<oTaros d^ r«v ^Xodv /i€- 
ra yt Avaiop, 

* Dionys. De liaeo, c 3. 

' As an instance of a common 
prosopopoii'a see^.^.Or. xxL §8 ovrw 
iraptO'Kfvda'p^vrjv rpi^pri Troaa oU- 
cBf . . »Toifs froXc/iiovff ttpyao'Sai Kcucd ; 
Other common figures which occur 
in Lysias are synekdoche, e.g. Or. 
XXXIII. § 9 T&s tXirtdas rrjs a-^orrf- 
ptas: antonomasia, Or. § 15 d o-c/i- 
v6s iTfipif^s : metonymia, Or. xn. 
§ 60 rdi frdXcir fv6yovTts : epana- 
phora, Or. xxx. § 3 n-oXXd fuv,., 
iroXXd dc: synathroismos, Or. 
XXXIII. § 3 Kai..<Kai.,,K€U.»-Kai: pe- 
riphrasis, Or. xvm. § 3 rpontuw 
IcrrdvcUf &C 

• Dionys. De Ly$, c. 3 {dprHi) ^ 
dta r«y KVpimv re koi kouwv xai iv 
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letters are said to have presented a few exceptions 
to this rule ; but all his business-works, as Dionysios 
calls them — ^his speeches for the ekklesia and for the 
law-courts — are stamped with this simpUcity. He 
seems, as his critic says, to speak like the ordinary 
man, while he is in fact the most consummate of 
artists^,— a prose poet who knows how to give 
an unobtrusive distinction to common language, 
and to bring out of it a quiet and peculiar music ^. 
Isokrates had the same command of familiar words, 
but he was not content to seek effect by artistic 
harmonies of these. His ambition was to be ornate ; 
and hence one of the differences remarked by Diony- 
sios: Isokrates is sometimes vulgar^; Lysias never 
is. There is one kind of ornament, however, which 
Lysias uses largely, and in respect to which he deserts 
the character of the plain style, He delights in the 
artistic parallelism (or opposition) of clauses. This 
may be effected : (l) by simple correspondence of 
clauses in length (isok61on) ; (2) by correspondence of 
word with word in meaning (antitheton proper); 
(3) by correspondence of word with word in sound 
(paromoion) ^. Examples are very numerous both in 



yAvfo K(iix€V«i>p ayofiarciv iKifiipovfra 
ra voovfifva. 

^ ib, ofioicas dc rois Iduorcus dta- 
XeytaBai doiecSv nXtiarov oaov tdici- 

TOV biaKf)€p€l, 

' ib, KparioTot TroirfTTJs Xoy«»v Xc- 

\vfl€VTJS €K fl€TpOV Xc^CflDf, IdlaV TIVCL 

XoyoDV €vpTiKms apiiopiav, fj ra ovo- 
flora Koo'tif'i re Ka\ ifdvv€i, firjdiv 
^xovra oyK^Bts fii^Bi ffyopriKov, 
• Dionys. De Isocr. c. 3 cxifia- 



rlCfi <l>opriKSs. 

^ Isokola and homoiotelenta 
constantly occur together: see esp. 
Or. xn. (§§ 1, 4, 6, 19, 26, 32, 39, 
&c.) and Or. xxxin. passim. A 
special form of the paromoion, viz. 
paronomasia, is freqaent in Lysias: 
e.g. Or. XXXI. § 11 yvaixjf — cruyyiw- 
fjujs : § 24 rifuii>prj0i]a'€rai — rfrifw;- 
atraii Or. XXX. § 29 ra irorpio— 
Kara irar€pa» 
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the public and in the private speeches. This love of 
antithesis — shown on a larger scale in the terse 
periodic composition — is the one thing which some- 
times blemishes the #thos in Lysias. 

Closely connected with this simpUcity is his clear- cieame$$, 
ness. Lysias is clear in a twofold sense ; in thought, 
and in expression. Figurative language is often a 
source of confusion of thought; and the habitual 
avoidance of figures by Lysias is one reason why he 
not only speaks but thinks clearly. Li regard to 
this clearness of expression Dionysios has an ex- 
cellent remark. This quality might, he observes, 
result merely from * deficiency of power/ i.e. poverty 
of language and of fancy which constrained the 
speaker to be simple. In the case of Lysias it does, 
in fact, result from tvealth of the right words^. He 
uses only plain words ; but he has enough of these 
to express with propriety the most complex idea. 
The combination of clearness with conciseness is Gmeitenm. 
achieved by Lysias because he has his language 
thoroughly imder command ; his words are the dis- 
ciplined servants of his thoughts ^. Isokrates is clear ; 
but he is not also concise. In the union of these 
two excellences, Isaeos^ perhaps stands next to 
Lysias. There are, indeed, exceptions to the con- 



^ De Lj/s, c 4 Koi (I iUv di' 
dcrd€¥€iap dvvdfieois iylyvrro rb 
aa<fHS ovK a(iov rfv avro dyairdy' 
vvv dc o ttXovtos Tciv Kvpitav 
ovofidroiv €K irdXXrjs avrS ntpiov- 
aias dirodiiianrrai tovttjv ttjp dpen^v. 

^ ib, C 4 ov rolls ovofiaai dovXcvct 
rd TTpdyfiara ntip'avr^, rols 5c irpdy 
liaaw dKoKov6€i rd ivopMra, 



' It is remarkable that Diony- 
sios expressly denies to Demosthe- 
nes the invariable clearness of Ly- 
sias, De Ly$, c. 4 r^r /xcv Bovicvdi- 
bov Xc^ctfff KoX ArifioaBanvs, ot dci^ 
voTctroi rd TTpdyfiora c^cittcIv rycyov- 
TOy TToWd dv<reijca<rra (<m¥ i;fur 
Koi d<ra<fifj. 
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ciseness of Lysias, as there are exceptions to the 
purity and the plainness of his diction. Instances 
occur in which terms nearly synonymous are accu- 
mulated, either for the sake of emphasis or merely 
for the sake of symmetry ^ ; but such instances are 
not frequent. 

Vividness, h/dpyeui — 'the power of bringing un- 
der the senses what is narrated^' — is an attribute of 
the style of Lysias. The dullest hearer cannot fail 
to have before his eyes the scene described, and to 
fancy himself actually in presence of the persons 
introduced as speaking. Lysias derives this graphic 
force from two things ; — judicious use of detail, and 
perception of character. A good example of it is his 
description, in the speech Against Eratosthenes, of 



^ For emphasii (ag.) in Or. xm. 
§ 63 ol d* avT&v wepiytpofifvoi 

Koi a»$€VT€£j ott OVTOS fUv OTTC- 

KTdvtP »fi£s Ka\ Bavaroi avr^v 
KartyvaaBrfy 17 dc rvx7 'co^ o 
^aifit^v irtpitnoirjat . . . rifuovroi 
v^' vfmv. For tymmetry (e.g.) in 
Or. XXYin. § 3 Koi yap d^ bfivov 
&y cij; tl vvv fiiv ovraf avroi iric^o- 
fAtvoi rais ttaxt>opais mryyvtoprpf 
Tois icX€irrov<rt koI vols hwpo^ 
doKovaiv ZxpiTfy €P dc rf rciuf 

XpOl^ Koi t£v OUCmV raV Vfl€T€p<OV 

fuyaka>v Svrav koi r<Sv hifiioa-i^v 
■irpotrodtiv ficyaXoov ovativ, Bava- 
r« €KokdC€Tt TOVS Tav vp.tT€p»v 

'iTriBvfiovvTas: where, as Blass 
obsenres, the words fuyakt^v ov- 
'roy are superfluous, and the phrase 
Toifs rav vfUTtpny iiriBviuivvras 
^here rovr roiovrovs would have 
sufficed, is meant to balance rois 
KKimvwri jcol rocr doopodoxovtriy. 



Another strong instance of re- 
dundancy of the former kind— the 
emphatic— is Or. xxl § 24 ovdc- 
TTttiror' i^Xci/cra ovV ihaKpvtra 
ovlf €py^(rBrjv ywaiKos ovdc itaidwy 
r<Sv ifiavTOVy ovd* fjyovfjajv dciyov 

fUHU €t TfkeVT^O'as VV€p T^£ iTorpt- 

dor 6p<papovs kuI tov trarphs 
antareprjfifpovs avrovs /tara- 
Xci^^. Fayorinus, according to 
Gellius (11. v.), used to say:— * If 
you remove a single word from a 
passage of Plato, or alter it, how- 
oyer suitably to the sense, you will 
still have taken away something 
from the elegance ; if you do so in 
Lysias, you will haye taken away 
something from the sense.' This 
praise, as we haye seen, needs 
modification. 

* Dionya De Lyi. c. 7 ^pafUg 
r{s virh ras alaBi^a'tis Syovaa rtk 
Xcyo/A€i^ 



^ 
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his own arrest by Th6ognis and Peison^. Dionysios 
ascribes vividness, as well as clearness, to Isokrates 
also^; but there is perhaps only one passage in 
the extant work of Isokrates which strictly jus- 
tifies this praise^. A description may be brilliant 
without being in the least degree graphic. The 
former quality depends chiefly on the glow of the 
describer's imagination; the latter depends on his 
truthfiilness and skill in grouping around the 
main incident its lesser circumstances. A lifelike 
picture demands the union of fine colouring and 
correct drawing. Isokrates was a brilliant coloinr- 
ist ; but he was seldom, like Lysias, an accurate 
draughtsman. 

From this trait we pass naturally to another ^*<>f»»». 
which has just been mentioned as one of its soinrces — 
the faculty of seizing and portraying character. Of 
all the gifts of Lysias this is the most distinctive, 
and is the one which had greatest influence upon 
his style. It is a talent which does not admit of 
definition or analysis ; it can be understood only by 
studying its results. It is shown, as Dionysios says, 
in three things — thought, diction, and composition*; 
that is, the ideas, the words, and the style in which 
the words are put together, always suit the person 
to whom they are ascribed ^ There is hardly one of 



1 In ErcUoith, §§ 8—17. 

* De Isocr. c. 2. 

' The passage in the AeginStikos 
in which the speaker describes his 
care of Thrasylochos: §§ 24 — ^27. 

^ De Ly». c. 8 rpuSv t€ Hvnav 
€v oU KoX irtpi a r^v dprrrjp rovn;if 
avfifiiprjKtv €lvaiy diayoiag re koI 



Xc(co>ff Koi TpiTfis rrjs avvOi* 



y_\ 



(Ttasy tv atrcuri tovtois ovtop atro* 
(ftaivofuu KoropBovv, 

^ Francken {Comfnent€Uumet 
Lynacae^ pp. 6 — 7) thinks it doubt* 
fal whether by the riBtmoda of Ly- 
sias Dionysios meant the Appro* 
priate delineation of each sereral 
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the extant speeches of Lysias llpon which this pecu- 
liar power has not left its mark. Many of them, 
otherwise poor in interest, have a permanent artistic 
value as describing, with a few quiet touches, this or 
that type of man. For instance, the Defence which is 
the subject of the Twenty-first Oration is interesting 
solely because it embodies to the life that proud con- 
sciousness of merit with which a citizen who had de- 
served well of the State might confront a calumny. 
In the speech on the Sacred Olive, if the nameless 
accused is not a person for us, he is at least a cha- 
racter — the man who shrinks from public prominence 
of any kind, but who at the same time has a shy 
pride in discharging splendidly all his public duties^. 
The injured husband, again, who has taken upon 
Eratosthenes the extreme vengeance sanctioned by 
the law, is the subject of an indirect portrait, in 
which homeliness is combined with the moral dig- 



character, or the attributioD to all 
characters alike of a certain at- 
tracti?e simplicity. Francken in- 
dines to the latter view. He re- 
fers to cases in which, as he thinks, 
Lysias has failed, or has not tried, 
to mark individual character, or 
in which the general stamp of sim- 
plicity is exaggerated. The ap- 
preciation of ethos depends much 
upon taste; it scarcely admits of 
argument But it is dear to me 
what Dionysios, at least, meant by 
the rjO&troita of Lysias. He meant 
the appropriate delineation of each 
several character. Surely he says 
so very plainly: De Lys. c. 8 ov 
yap di€UHH}Vfuvovs yuovov vnoriBtrcu 
Xpfltrra Koi cVicuc^ Koi fUrpia rovf 



\tyovTaSf (OOTC tlKovas thai boKtiv 
tSv rjOSv rovs \6yovs dWa jcal 

TTJV XcflV dn'odcdwCTi TOIS ^Of' 

a IV olKfiav. Gf. K. O. Miiller, 
Hist Or. Lit n. p. 143 (tr. Do- 
naldson) : — ' Lysias distinguished, 
with the accuracy of a dramatist, 
between the different characters 
into whose mouths he put his 
speeches, and made everyone, the 
young and the old, the rich and 
the poor, the educated and the 
uneducated, speak according to his 
quality and condition: this is what 
the ancient critics praise under the 

A 

name of his Ethopoiia. The pre- 
valent tone, however, was that of 
the average man.' 
' De sacra Oka §§ 1—3, 3a 
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nity of a citizen standing upon his rights^. The 
steady Athenian householder of the old type, and the 
adventurous patriot of the new, are sketched in the 
speech On the Property of Aristophanes ^. The accuser 
of Diogeiton, unwOling to prosecute a relative, but 
resolved to have a shamefiil wrong redressed ; — Dio- 
geiton's mother, pleading with him for her sons;— are 
pictures all the more effective because they have been 
produced without apparent effort^. But of all such 
delineations — and, as Diohysios says, no character in 
Lysias is inartistically drawn or lifeless* — perhaps 
the cleverest and certainly the most attractive is 
that of Mantitheos, the brilliant young Athenian 
who is vindicating his past life before the Senate. 
Nowhere is the ethical art of Lysias more ably shown 
than in the ingenuous words of apology with which, 
as by an afterthought, Mantitheos concludes his 
frank and highspirited defence : — 

*I have understood. Senators, that some people 
are annoyed with me for this too — that I presiuned, 
though rather young, to speak in the Assembly. It 
was about my own afl^irs that I was first compelled 
to speak in public; after that, however, I do suspect 
myself of having been more ambitiously inclined than 
I need have been, — partly through thinking of my 
family, who have never ceased to be statesmen, — 
partly because I saw that you (to tell the truth) 



^ De coed, Eratosth. (Or. i.) « De Lyt, e. 8 mKms yhp oM 

6 ff., 47 — 50. evptiv bvpafuu napa r^ pijropi rovra 

* De Aristoph, bonis §§ 18— np6<rwirov ovr€ avtiOfmoitfTov ovrt 

23, 65—64. &ilwxoy. 
" In Diogeit. §§ 1—3, 12—17. 
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respect none but such men; so that, seeing this tc 
be your opinion, who would not be invited to axjt 
and speak in behalf of the State ? And besides — 
why should you be vexed with such men? The 
judgment upon them rests with none but your- 
selves^/ 
^^•ifo^ The 'propriety' which has always been praised in 
^*^* Lysias depends mainly on this discernment of what 
suits the character of each speaker ; but it includes 
more — it has respect also to the hearers and to the 
subject, and generally to all the circumstances of the 
case. The judge, the ekklesiast, the listener in the 
crowd at a festival are not addressed in the same 
vein; different excellences of style characterise the 
opening, the narrative, the argument, the final 
appeal^. 
Hit'charm.* It remains to say a few words on the peculiar 
and crowning excellence of Lysias in the province of 
expression, — ^his famous but inexplicable * charm.' It 
is noticeable that while his Roman critics merely 
praise his elegance and polish, regarding it as a 
simple result of his art^, the finer sense of his Greek 

1 Pro Mantith, §§ 20, 21. ' Cic. Brut, § 35 egregie tub- 

• The distinction between ^^Ao- tilU icriptor atque eUgoM: lb. 

poxia and the Propriety praised i 285, ieiimitas polita, urhanOy de- 

in Lysias will appear from a care- gam. Quint, x. 1. 78 tubtilU 

fill reading of Dionys. De Lyt, cc. atqus elegans ; ix. 4 17 gratia 

8, 9. Ethopoiia is the adaptation 9^<^ *» «> maxima est simplici* 

of the speech to the intrinsic char «<fi^« inqffectati coloris. It must 

racter of the speaker. Propriety ^ aUowed to Cicero that he felt 

is the adaptation of the speech to t^© plainness of Lysias to hare a 

the circumstances;— on the one charm of its own. Buthedidnot^ 

hand, to the age, quality, occupa- like Dionysios, feel this diarm to 

tion, &c of the speaker ; on the be something independent of the 

other hand, to the cause and to plainness, which could be used as 

the audience. ^ distinct test of genuine work. 
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critic apprehends a certain nameless grace or chaiin, 
which cannot be directly traced to art, — whidi can- 
not be analysed or accoiinted for: it is something 
peculiar to him, of which all that can be said is that 
it is there. What, asks Dionysios, is the freshness 
of a beautifiil £ice ? What is fine harmony in the 
movements and windings of music ? What is rhythm 
in the measurement^imes ? As these things kffle 
definition, so does the charm of Lysiaa. It'Lmot 
be taken to pieces by Reasoning; it must be seized 
by a cultivated instinct^. It is the final criterion of 
his genuine work. * When I am puzzled about one of 
the speeches ascribed to him, and when it is hard for 
me to find the truth by other marks, I have recourse 
to this excellence, as to the last piece on the board 
Then, if the Graces of Speech seem to me to make 
the writing fair, I count it to be of the soul of Lysias; 
and I care not to look further into it. But if the 
stamp of the language has no winningness, no loveli- 
ness, I am chagrined, and suspect that after aU 
the speech is not by Lysias ; and I do no more vio- 
lence to my instinct, even though in all else the 
speech seems to me clever and well-finished; believing, 
that to write well, in special styles other than this,, 
is given to many men; but that to write winningly, 
gracefully, with loveliness, is the gift of Lysias/^ 



See Orator § 78, nam ut midierei 
esse dicuntur nonnuUae inoma- 
t<u, quas id ipsum deceat, sic haec 
subtilis oratio atque incompta de- 
Ueiat, fit enim quiddam in tUro- 
que, quo sit pentistius, sed non ut 
appareat. 
^ Dionys. De Lys, c. 11. Note 



the words — rls 4 ^^ ovry x^9 
cWi, povKofitvois fia$tip viroBtliufP 
&¥ tTTiTrfdevtiPXP^^ h^^^Pi "^^ t*""^ 

yop trvvaa-KtiP aio-^i^o'iy— 'and 
to train their critical sense by a 
feeling as instincti?e as itself.' 

12 
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A modem reader would be sanguine if he hoped 
to analyse the distinctive chaorm of Lysias more 
closely than Dionysios found himself able to do. 
He may be content if study by degrees gives him a 
dim apprehension of something which he believes 
that he could use, as Dionysios used the qualities 
detected by his * instinct/ in deciding between the 
genuine and the false. Evidently the same cause 
which in great measure disqualifies a modem for 
estimating the * purity' of the language of Lysias 
also disqualifies him for estimating its charm. This 
charm may be supposed to have consisted partly in 
a certain felicity of expression, — Lysias having a 
knack of using the word which, for some undefinable 
reason, was felt to be curiously right; partly in a 
certain essential urbanity, the reflection of a nature 
at once genial and refined. The first quality is evi- 
dently beyond the sure appreciation of a modem 
ear : the second less so, yet scarcely to be estimated 
with nicety, since here too shades of expression are 
concerned. At best a student of Lysias may hope 
to attain a tolerably true perception of what he 
could not have written : but hardly the faculty of 
rejoicing that he wrote just as he did. 
^/^ Having now noticed the leading characteristics 

Sa?SJ"i of Lysias in regard to form of language, we will 
consider some of his characteristics in the other 
great department of his art — the treatment of the 
subject-matter. In this the ancient critics distin- 
guished two chief elements. Invention and Arrange- 
ment ^ 

* cvpco-tf — To^i^: DionjB. De Lys, c. 16. 
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By 'invention' was meant the faculty of dis- ^«wii<io». 
covering the arguments available in any given cir- 
cumstances ; the art, in short, of making the most 
of a case. Sokrates, criticising the speech in the 
Phaedros, is made to express contempt for the in- 
ventive power of Lysias^. Arguments, however, 
which would not pass with a dialectician, might do 
very well for a jury. If Plato found Lysias barren 
of logical resource, Dionysios emphatically praises 
his fertile cleverness in discovering every weapon 
of controversy which the facts of a case could yield 
to the most penetrating search^. The latter part 
of the speech against Agoratos may be taken as a 
good example of this exhaustive ingenuity ^ It is 
a fault, indeed, that there the speaker attempts to 
make too many small points in succession ; and one, 
at least, of these is a curious instance of overdone 
subtlety*. 

In regard to arrangement, Lysiaa is distinguished^-^ 
from all other Greek orators by a imiform simplicity. 
His speeches consist usually of four parts, which 
foUow ea<3h other in a regulL order : pLm, narra- 
tive, proof, epilogue ^ In some cases, the nature of 
the subject renders a narrative, in the proper sense, 
unnecessary ; in others, the narrative is at the same 
time the proof; in a few, the proem is almost or 



^ Plat. Phaedr. pp. 234 E— 236 a. party. 

* Dionys. Zy*. c. 13. * tfari be ra rfjt viroBifrt^t <rro*- 

" In Agorai. §§ 49 — 90. x"** Ttaa-apOf wpooifiioPf diijyi;- 

^ ih, §§ 70 — 90, in which it is ais, Triartis, tviXoyos: DionyB. 

argued Uiat the amnesty of 403 Art. Rhst, z. c. 12. Aristotle's 

does not hold good as between two enumeration is irpooliuw, trpoBtaitg 

members of the same political iriarts, ivCkoyos : Rhet, UL 13. 
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entirely diBpensed with. But in no case is there 
anything more elaborate than this fourfold partition, 

and in no case is the sequence of the parts altered. 

This simple arrangement, contrasting with the mani- 
fold subdivisions which Plato notices as used by the 
rhetoricians of his day\ is usually said to have been 
first made by Isokrates^. This may be true in the 
sense that it was he who first stated it theoretically. 
In practice, however, it had already been employed 
by Lysias; and more strictly than by Isokrates 
himself^. The difierence between their systems, 
according to Dionysios, is precisely this; — ^Lysias 
uses always the same simple framework, never inter- 
polating, subdividing or defining*; Isokrates knows 
how to break the uniformity by transpositions of his 
own devising, or by novel episodes^. The same dif- 
ference, in a stronger form, separates Lysias here 
firom his imitator in much else, Isaeos. Every kind 
of artifice is used by Isaeos in shifting, subdividing, 
recombining the four rudimentary elements of the 
speech according to the special conditions of the 
case^. It was this versatile tact in disposing his 
forces — this generalship^, as Dionysios in one place 
calls it — ^which chiefly procured for Isaeos the repu- 
tation of unequalled adroitness in fighting a bad 



1 Phaedr. pp. 266 e, 267 E. Of. lion. 

Arist Rhet. iy. 13. * Dionys. De Ly$, c 16. 

* IHonya. Lys, 16: Sanppe, 0,A, ^ Id. De Itocr. c. 4, ro dioXofi- 

IL 224: Cope, Inirod, to ArisL fiaw^aBai rflv ofioti^iap Iblais /icra- 

RhetoriCy p. 332. poktus Koi (tpois iwn<rodioif. 

' Westermann (Oriesch. Bereds. • Id. De Isae. c. 14. 

6) seems to recognise Lysias as ^ row dc bucaaras KaraaTpaTif" 

Tentor of the fourfold parti- yt7,De hae, 3. 
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cause ^. Lyslaa had consummate literary skill and 
much acuteness ; but his weapons were better than 
his plan of campaign ; he was not a subtle tactician. 
* In arranging what he has invented he is common- 
place, firank, guileless ;' ^ while Isaeos * plays all man- 
ner of ruses upon his adversary,'* Lysias ^uses no 
sort of knavery.'* Invention and selection are ad- 
mirable in him : arrangement is best studied in his 



successors ^ 



If we turn from his general plan to his execution 
of its several parts, Lysias will be foimd to shew 
very diflferent degrees of merit in proem, narrative, 
proof and epilogue. 

His proem, or opening, is always excellent, always proem. 
gracefiilly and accurately appropriate to the matter 
in hand. This inexhaustible fertility of resource 
calls forth the special commendation of Dionysios. 
*The power shown in his proems will appear espe- 
cially marvellous if it is considered that, though he 
wrote not fewer than 200 forensic speeches, there is 
not one in which he is found to have used a preface 
which is not plausible, or which is not closely con- 
nected with the case. Indeed, he has not twice hit 
upon the same syllogisms, or twice drifted into the 
same thoughts. Yet even those who have written 



^ His reputation in this respect cvpc^rvra : Dionys. D€ Lyt. & 15. 

was of a somewhat sinister kind : — ' npos row dvridiKop diairoptf^ 

ijv dc 9rcp( avrov b6(a napa^rois pcvcract Deltae^cZ, 

Tftrt yoffT€iat xal dwdrrfs, ©r df ivor * ovrt yap npoKaraa'K€vais [icrXJ], 

av^ rfx*'*^^*^^** Xoyowff cVi ra iro- ...ourc rais SKXats rotavrcus irar- 

wripcTtpa, Dionys. Z>tf /«<M. 4. ovpyiaa tvpicKtrtu xP^f^^'^' 

* IfaTUf arrtpiTTOs rit icai Acv^- De LyM* d 15. 

po^ icac avovrjpos olKovofirjcai ra ' lb. 
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little are found to have had this mischance, — that, I 
mean, of repeating commonplaces ; to say nothing of 
the fact that nearly all of them borrow the prefatory 
remarks of others, and think no shame of doing so.'^ 
The opening of the speech against Diogeiton may be 
cited as an example of a difficult case introduced with 
singular delicacy and tact. 

The same kind of cleverness which never fails to 
make a good beginning finds a more important scope 
in the next stage of the speech. In narrative Lysias 
is masterly. His statements of fects are distinguish- 
ed by conciseness, clearness and charm, and by a 
power of produciQg conviction without apparent 
effort to convince^. K these qualities mark almost 
equally some of the narratives in the private ora- 
tions of Demosthenes^, it is yet Lysias and not 
Demosthenes to whom Dionysios points as the 
canon of excellence in this kind*. He goes so 
fiu: as to say that he believes the rules for nar- 
rative given in the current rhetorical treatises to 
have been derived from study of models supplied 
by Lysias. 

Li the third province^ — that of proof — ^this supre- 
macy is not maintained. Rhetorical proofs are of three 
kinds: (1) direct logical proofe which appeal to the 



' Dionys. De Lys. c. 17. 

^ His narrativos rrjv marw dfia 
XfXfjBoTds (nfV€m(f>€p(nHriVy id, De 
Lyi, c. 18. 

' After comparing an extract 
fh>m the lost speech of Lysias A- 
gainst Tisis with an extract from 
the speech of Demosthenes Against 
Konon, Dionysios asks—ravra ov 



KaBapa Koi oKpi^fj koi a-a<f>fi koi did 

Toiv KVpiaV Koi KOIVWV 6vOfWTO>¥ JtOT- 

ta'Kfvaa'fi€vaf afrntp ra Aihtcov ; and 
goes on to notice other excellences 
whicfi both have alike. De De- 
mosth. c. 13. 

^ opov Tf Koi Kavova rrjs (dciar rav- 
TTff avrbv diro(f>aLvop4u : De Lys, 
C. 18. 
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reason; and indirect moral proofe which appeal (2) 
to the moral sense, and (3) to the feelings. 

In the first sort Lysias is strong both by acute- 
ness in discovering, and by judgment in selecting, 
arguments. In the second he is effective also ; and 
succeeds, even when he has few facts to go upon, in 
making characters seem attractive or the reverse by 
incidental touches. In the third he is comparatively 
weak ; he cannot heighten the force of a plea, repre- 
sent a wrong, or invoke compassion^, with sufficient 
spirit and intensity. Hence in the fourth and last Bpoogus. 
department, the epilogue, he shows, indeed, the neat- 
ness which suits recapitulation, but not the power 
wliich ought to elevate an appeal. The nature of 
his progress through a speech is weU described by 
an image which his Greek critic employs^. Like 
a soft southern breeze, his facile inspiration wafts 
him smoothly through the first and second stages 
of his voyage; at the third it droops; in the last 
it dies. 

The manner in which Lysias handles his subject- 
matter has now been spoken of so fer as concerns its 
technical aspect. But, besides these characteristics 
of the artist which may be discovered in particular 
parts, there are certain general qualities, resulting 
firom the character of the man, wliich colour the 
whole ; and a word must now be said of these. 

^ In the technical language of bitiyriatfo^ avrov Syti' Stop d^ th 

Diouysios, Lysias understands ovrt rovs dno^fucriKovs TkBji Xoycvt^ A- 

av^Tjir^iS ovrt dtiuatreiv o€t€ fiv^pa ris yiyvtrai Kai daBttnljs' iv 

oijtrovff*. De Ly9, C. 19. dc d^ roir na&rfriKOis tU rfkos dm- 

' avTTf fi€VToi (}; x^P^^)} f^oL^oirtp (r^annrrm: Dionys. De DemOiih- 

pari6s Tis aSpoj y^^xpi irpooifiiov koI C 13. 
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Lgtiat, 



humour. 



Foremost among such qualities is tact. One of 
its special manifestations is quick sympathy with 
the character of the speaker ; another is perception of 
the style in which a certain subject should be treated 
or a certain class of hearers addressed. Both these 
have already been noticed. But, above and be- 
yond these, there is a certain sureness in the whole 
conduct of a case, a certain remoteness fix)m liability 
to blunder, which is the most general indication of 
the tact of Lysiaa. Among his genuine extant 
speeches there is only one wHch perhaps in some 
degree offers an exception to the rule; — the speech 
against Evandros^. In the case of the speech against 
Andokides, the conspicuous absence of a fine discre- 
tion is one of the most conclusive proofe that Lysias 
was not the author 2. In relation to treatment, this 
tact is precisely what the * charm ' praised by Diony- 
aios is in relation to language ; it is that quality, the 
presence or absence of which is the best general cri- 
terion of what Lysias did or did not write. 

A quality which the last almost implies is hu- 
mour; and this Lysias certainly had. The descrip- 
tion of an incorrigible borrower, in the fragment of 
the lost speech against the Sokratic Aeschines, shows 
this humour tending to broad farce', and illustrates 



' See the remarks below upon 
this speech. 

^ The internal e?idence against 
the authenticity of the speech 
Against Andokides is discussed 
below. 

' Fragment 1 in Sauppe, O, A, 
IL p. 172. The passage especially 
meant here begins at oKka yap, 



<k> av^ptt biKaarai, ovk tls ifu fiopop 
ToiovTos coTfVi aod goos down to 

'But indeed, judges, I am not 
the only person to whom he be- 
ha?es in this way ; he is the same 
to every one else who has had to 
do with him. UaTe not the neigh- 
bouring shopkoepevs, from whom 
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what Demetrius means by the 'somewhat comic 
graces ' ^ of Lysias. But, as a rule, it is seen only 
in sudden touches, whicJi anmse chiefly because they 
surprise; as in ikxe i^ech for Mantitheos, and most 
of all in that for the Invalid^. Really powerful amwmm. 
sarcasm must come from earnest feeling ; and Lysias, 
though intellectual acuteness gave him command of 
irony, was weak in sarcasm for the same reason that 
he was not great in pathos. There is, properly 
speaking, only one extant speech— that against Ni- 
komachos — ^in which sarcasm is a principal weapon*. 
Here he is moderately successful, but not in the 
best way; for, just as in his attack upon Aeschines, 
vehemence, tending to coarseness, takes the place of 
moral indignation. 

The language, the method, the genius of Lysias n^tcu qf 
have now been considered in reference to their chief a»<»^«<<»*- 
positive characteristics. But no attempt to estimate 
what Lysias was would be true or complete if it failed 



he gets on credit goods for wbidi 
he ne?er pays, shut up their shops 
and gone to law with him? Are 
not his neighbours so cruelly used 
by him that they have left their 
houses and are trying to take 
others at a distance ? Whenever 
he has collected club-subscriptions, 
he fiuls to hand over the payments 
of the other members, and Uiey are 
wrecked on this little tradesman 
like chariots at the turning-post 
of the course. Such a crowd goes 
at daybreak to his house to de- 
mand the sums due to them, that 
passers-by fancy the people have 
oome to attend a funeral. As for 



the inhabitants of the Peuraeos 
they are ii» sv^ch a mind that they 
think it much safer to sail to the 
Adriatic than to encounter this 
man.' 

^ Demetr. ircpl ipfufptlas § 128 
(Walz, BM. (?r. IX. 58} : r«y dc 

XapiTCMf al fJL€¥ C^CTi fitlCoptf Koi atfi* 
vartptUj al bi cvrcXctr /AoXXoy icot 
KafiiK«oT€paiy oto¥ al 'ApMrrorf- 
Xovff x^^^^ "^^ 2fl»0poM>f /col Av- 
(rioy, 

* e. g. In Mantith, (Or. xvl) 
§ 16: Pro Intfal. (Or. xxrv.) § 9. 
Of De ioera Olea (Or. vn.) § 1, 14. 

' See esp. In Nikam, (Or. zxz.) 
§§ 11, 27. 
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to point out what he was not. However high the 
rank which he may claim as a literary artist, he can- 
not, as an orator, take the highest. The defects 
which exclude him from it are chiefly two ; and these 
are to a certain extent the defects of his qualities. 
As he excelled in analysis of character and in elegance, 
so he was, as a rule, deficient in pathos and in fire. 
TheiimUt ^^ would be imtrue to say that Lysias never 
w^S#. appeals to the feelings with effect, and luifair to 
assume that he lacked the power of appealing to 
them with force. But the bent of his mind was 
critical ; his artistic instinct shrank from exaggeration 
of every sort ; and, instead of giving fervent expres- 
sion to his own sense of what was pitiable or terrible 
in any set of circumstances, it was his manner merely 
to draw a suggestive picture of the circmnstances 
themselves. This self-restraint will be best under- 
stood by comparing a passage of Lysias with a similar 
passage of Andokides. The speech On the Mysteries 
describes the scene in the prison when mothers, sis- 
ters, wives came to visit the victims of the informer 
Diokleides^. A like scene is described in the speech 
Against Agoratos, when the persons whom he had 
denounced took farewell in prison of their kins- 
women 2. But the two orators take different means 
of producing a tragic effect. * There were cries and 
lamentations,' says Andokides, 'weeping and wailing 
for the miseries of the hour.' * Lysias simply remarks 
that the wife who came to see her husband had 
already put on mourning*. For hearers of a certain 

1 Andok. DeMyst §§ 48—51. » De Myst. § 48. 

■ Lys. In Agorat. §§ 39—42. * In Agorat. § 40. 
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class the pathos of facts is more eloquent than an ex- 
press appeal; but the speaker who is content to rely 
upon it renounces the hope of being found pathetic 
by the multitude. It was only now and then that, 
without going beyond the limits which his own 
taste imposed, Lysias could expect to stir general 
sympathy. In the defence which he wrote for the 
nephews of Nikias, the last survivors of a house 
made desolate by violent deaths and now threatened 
with spoliation, he found such an opportunity. He 
used it well, because, though declamation would have 
been easy, he abstained from everything rhetorical 
and hollow. The few words in which the defendant 
speaks of his claim to the protection of the court are 
plain and dignified : — 

* Judges, I have no one to put up to plead for us ; 
for of our kinsmen some have died in war, after 
showing themselves brave men, in the effort to make 
Athens great; some, in the cause of the democracy 
and of your freedom, have died by the hemlock of 
the Thirty; and so the merits of our kinsmen, and 
the misfortunes of the State, have become the causes 
of our friendlessness. It befits you to think of these 
things and to help us with good will, considering 
that under a democracy those deserve to be well- 
treated at your hands who, under an oligarchy, had 
their share of the troubles.'^ 

After inquiring how far Lysias feils in pathos, it The do- 

. . . Quenct of 

remains to speak of the other principal defect noticed ^f'p^ 
above. How far, and in what sense, does he want***^^*^ 
fire ? By ' fire ' is meant here the passion of a speaker 

* De bonis Niciac frairin (Or. xvm.) §§ 24,-25. 
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stirred with great ideas. Dionysios says (in efiect) 
that, besides pathos, Lysias wants two other things, 
grandeur and spirit^. He has not — ^we are told — 
the intensity or the force ^ of Demosthenes ; he 
touches, but does not pierce, the heart* ; he charms, 
but fails to astonish or to appall This is true; 
but it should be remembered that in a great 
majority of the causes with which he had to deal 
the attempt at sublimity would have been ridi- 
culous. It may be granted that, had Lysias been 
called upon to plead for Olynthos or to denounce 
Philip, he would not have approached even distantly 
the lofty vehemence of Demosthenes. The absence 
of passion cannot properly be regarded as a defect in 
his extant speeches ; but they at least suggest that 
imder no circumstances could he have excelled in 
passionate eloquence. They indicate a power which 
sufficed to elaborate them, rather than a power which 
gave them their special qualities out of an affluence 
of resource. Two speeches, however, must be named, 
one of which shows (in what remams of it) the in- 
spiration of a great idea, the other, the inspiration 
of an ardent feeling. These are the OlympiaJcos 
and the speech Against Eratosthenes. If in each 
of these Lysiaa has shown himself worthy of his sub- 
ject, the inference in his favoiu* should be strength- 
ened by the fitct that, so far as we know, these are 
the noblest subjects which he treated. 

' Dionysiofl says that the style 13. 
of Lysias is not vV^Xij and /MyaXo- * He wants r6 wucpw: id. Zyss. 

irpcin;^: nor Bvfiov ical nvtvfiarot 13. 
fuanj : De Ly9. c. 13. ^ His style being neither Baxy 

* Tovos — icrxvy: Bionys. Z>cmo*fA. /iaon; nor icarairX^irriici; : i&. 
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In the OlyrwptaJcos he is eirforGing the necessity 
of union s^nong Greeks and calling upon Sparta to 
take the lead : — 

* It befits us, then, to desist from war among 
ourselves and to cleave, with a single purpose, to 
the public weal, ashamed for the past and appre- 
hensive for the future ; it befits u& to imitate out 
forefathers, who^ when the barbarians coveted the 
land of others, inflicted upon them the loss of their 
own ; and who, after driving out the tyrants, esta- 
blished liberty for all men alike. But I wonder most 
of all at the Lacedaemonians, and at the policy which 
can induce them to view passively the conflagration 
of Greece. They are the leaders of the Greeks, as 
they deserve to be, both for their inborn gallantry 
and for their warlike science ; they alone dwell 
exempt from ravage, though unsheltered by walls ; 
unvexed by faction ; strangers to defeat ; with 
usages wHch never vary ; thus waxranting the hope 
that the freedom which they have achieved is im- 
mortal, and that, having proved themselves in past 
perils the deliverers of Greece, they are now thought- 
ful for her future.'^ 

In the speech Against Eratosthenes, he concludes 
the impeachment with an appeal to the two parties 
who had alike suffered from the Thirty Tyrants ; — 
the Townsmen, or those who had remained at Athens 
under the oligarchy ; and the democratic exiles who 
had held the Peiraeus : — 

* I wish, before I go down, to recall a few things 

' Olympiahoi (Or. xxxni.) K 6, 7-2 
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to the recoUection of both parties, the party of the 
Town and the party of the Peiraeus ; in order that, 
in passing sentence, you may have before you as 
warnings the calamities which have come upon you 
through these men. 

' And you, first, of the Town — ^reflect that under 
their iron rule you were forced to wage with bro- 
thers, with sons, with citizens a war of such a sort 
that, having been vanquished, you are the equals 
of the conquerors, whereas, had you conquered, you 
would have been the slaves of the Tyrants. They 
would have gained wealth for their own houses from 
the administration ; you have impoverished joxus in 
the war with one another ; for they did not deign 
that you should thrive along with them, though they 
forced you to become odious in their company ; such 
being their consummate arrogance that, instead of 
seeking to win your loyalty by giving you partner- 
ship in their prizes, they fancied themselves friendly 
if they allowed you a share of their dishonours. 
Now, therefore, that you are in seciuity, take ven- 
geance to the utmost of yoiu: power both for your- 
selves and for the men of the Peiraeus; reflecting 
that these men, villains that they are, were your 
masters, but that now good men are your fellow-citi- 
zeii8,-your feUow-soldiers against the enemy, your 
fellow-counsellors in the interest of the State ; re- 
membering, too, those allies whom these men posted 
on the acropolis as sentinels over theu- despotism 
and your servitude. To you — though much more 
might be said — I say thus much only. 

'But you of the Peiraeus — ^think, in the first 
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place, of your arms — think how, after fighting many 
a battle on foreign soil, you were stripped of those 
arms, not by the enemy, but by these men in time 
of peace ; think, next, how you were warned by 
public criers from the city bequeathed to you by 
your fathers, and how your surrender was demanded 
of the cities in which you were exiles. Ilesent these 
things as you resented them in banishment; and 
recollect, at the same time, the other evils that 
you have suflfered at their hands; — how some were 
snatched out of the marketplace or from temples and 
put to a violent death ; how others were torn from 
children, parents, or wife, and forced to become their 
own murderers, nor allowed the common decencies of 
burial, by men who believed their own empire to be 
surer than the vengeance from on high. 

* And you, the remnant who escaped death, after 
perils in many places, after wanderings to many 
cities and expulsion from all, beggared of the ne- 
cessaries of life, parted from children, left in a 
fatherland which was hostile or in the land of 
strangers, came through many obstacles to the Pei- 
raeus. Dangers many and great confronted you; 
but you proved yourselves brave men; you freed 
some, you restored others to their country. 

' Had you been unfortunate and missed those 
aims, you yourselves would now be exiles, in fear of 
suffering what you suffered before. Owing to the 
character of these men, neither temples nor altars, 
which even in the sight of evil-doers have a protect- 
ing virtue, would have availed you against wrong ;— 
whUe those of your children who are here would 
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have been enduring the outrages of these men, and 
those who are in a foreign land, in the absence of 
all succour, would/ for the smallest debt, have been 
enslaved. 

* I do not wish, however, to speak of what might 
have been, seeing that what these men have done is 
beyond my power to tell; and indeed it is a task 
not for one accuser, or for two^ but for a host. 

*Yet is my indignation perfect for the temples 
which these men bartered away or defiled by entering 
them ; for the city which they humbled ; for the 
arsenals which they dismantled ; for the dead, whom 
you, since you could not rescue them alive, must 
vindicate in their death. And I think that they 
are listening to us, and will be aware of you when 
you give your verdict, deeming that such as absolve 
these men have passed sentence upon theiriy and that 
such as exact retribution from these have taken ven- 
geance in their names. 

* I will cease accusing. You have heard — seen*- 
suffered : you have them : judge.' ^ 

£ja««Qf On reviewing the general position of Lysias 

JJ^^^j^J5^ among the Attic orators, it will be seen to result 
mainly from his discovery, made at a time when 
Bhetoric had not yet outlived the crudest taste for 
finery, that the most complete art is that which 
hides itself Aided not only by a delicate mastery of 
language biit by a peculiar gift for reading and ex- 
pressing character, he created a style of which the 
chief mark was various naturalness. It was long 
before the art of speaking reached, in general prac- 

^ In Eratath. §§ 92—100. 
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tice, that sober maturity which liis precocious tact 
had given to it in a limited field; it was long before 
his successors freed themselves to any great extent — 
few wholly freed themselves — ^from the well-worn 
allurements which he had decisively rejected when 
they were freshest. But at least no one of those who 
came after dared to neglect the lesson taught by 
Lysias ; the attempt to be natural, however artifici- 
ally or rarely, was henceforward a new element in 
the task which professors of eloquence conceived to 
be set before them. Lysias remains, for all after- 
times, the master of the plain style. 

This supremacy in a definite province is allowed Tkeaneiau 
to him by the general voice of antiquity through '^^'"*'- 
the centuries in which its culture was finest; the 
praise becoming, however, less discriminating as the 
instinct which directed it became less sure. 

Plato's satire^ upon Lysias — for not having seen 
that the writing of loveJetters is a branch of 
Dialectic — is joined to a notice of the clearness, 
compactness, finished polish of his language^; and 
it would perhaps be imfair to Plato to assume that 
in the one place where he seems at all just to 



» Plat. Phaedr, p. 264 B : ov 
Xvbrjy doKCi fitplkrjaBcn to. roO Xoyov; 
^ <l>aiv€rat ro ^€VT€pov ilprjfitvov Ik 
nvos dpayicrjf b€'iv btvrtpov r€Brjvai ; 
It is ou this ground— the unphilo- 
sophic character of Lysias— that 
Plato gives such a decided prefer- 
ence to Isokrates. Compare the 
remark of Dionysios that Isaeos 
differs from Lysias in this among 
other things — r^ firj kot tvBvfujfui 
ri Xcyciy dkka nol kot imx^lpriyM 



{De Is, 16). That is, Isaeos frer 
quentiy makes an attempt ifinxft' 
prfiui) at strict logical proof; where- 
as Lysias rarely goes beyond the 
rhetorical syllogism {€vBvfirfiia). 

2 Phaedr, p. 234 e: rt ^c; Koi 
ravrfi del rov \6yov inaiveBrjvaif tis 
ra iiovra ilprfKoros tov itoitjtov, oXX* 
ovK iKtlvji fAOPOv, on aafj}^ Koi 
(rrpoyyvXcLj kcli aKpiP^s tKoara 
T^v ovofiarctv dnor^TopvtuTai; 

13' 
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Lysias he meant to be altogether ironical. Isaacs 
was a careful student of Lysias^. If Aristotle^ 
seldom quoted him, if Theophrastos^ appears to have 
missed and Demetrios* to have underrated his pecu- 
liar merits, one of the first orators of their generation, 
Deinarchos '^j often took him for a model. When 



* Dionyg. De Is, 2 : [Plut.] vit 
lioe, 

'In the extant works of Aris- 
totle there occur but two quota- 
tions from authentic speeches of 
Lysias: (1) In Rhet ni. ad fin. 
ftpi^xa, ojci/Koorc, fX^'> Kpivart : 
dted as an example of effective 
asyndeton. This is probably an 
inaccurate citation of the oKJiKoart, 

with which the speech Against Era- 
tosthenes closes. (2) In Rhet. u. 
c 23 § 18 there is a quotation 
from § 11 of the speech of Lysias 
srcpt TTJt noXtrtias (Or. XXXIY.) : tl 
ffmfyovTtt /i€v €iiaxofi€Ba oiroaf kot- 
ikB^fitVy KaTiKB6vT€s b« <l>tv(6fLtBa 

The citation in Rhet. in. c. 10 
f 7 (bioTi a^iov ifv cVl r« rdtjuf — 
ovyKaraBanrofiivtjs rjj dprrij avrSv 
rfjs eXtvBtpiai) from § 60 of the 
ffirira</>iO£ ascribed to Lysias (Or. 
n.) cannot be reckoned, since that 
speech is unquestionably spurious. 
Blass remarks that the words quot- 
ed by Demetrios (ircpl ipfjL, § 28) 
from a lost work of Aristotle ircpl 
duccuoavvrjs resemble what we read 
in § 39 of the speech Against Era- 
tosthenes. {Att. Bereds. p. 377, 
note 3.) 

* Dionysios expresses indignant 
astonishment at the assertion of 
Theophrastos (cV toU ntp\ Xc^a>r) 
that Lysias had a taste for yulgar 



redundancy of ornament {(fiopTi' 
K^v Koi ntpitpytiv airov ounu 

{rfXMT^u y€V€aBcu Xoycav). Modems 
may share this surprise, when they 
find that Theophrastos referred 
in support of his opinion to a 
speech said to have been composed 
by Lysias for the captive general 
Nikias. The few words quoted by 
Theophrastos sufllce to indicate 
the work of a third-rate rhetori- 
cian : see above, p. 147. C£ Sanppe's 
remarks on the fragment, O.A. u. 
p. 199. 

^ In a passage of the ircpl ^pM' 
v€ias (§ 128) already noticed, the 
epithets which Demetrios gives to 
the ' graces' of Lysias are rvrcXcI^ 
— KiofUKtoT(p€iu It is significant 
that Demetrios should have mis- 
taken d<l>€\€ia for cvrcXfta, plain- 
ness for paltriness. He lived at 
the time when Greek eloquence, 
in the first stage of its decline, 
was beginning to affect the tawdry 
ornament of the Rhodian school. 
(See Westerm. Griesch. Bereds, 
p. 165.) 

^ Dionysios names certain 
speeches of Deinarchoe as bearing 
especially the Avirtaie^r x^^"^p' 
Hypereides and (of course) Demo- 
sthenes were the two other mas- 
ters by whom Deinarchos was 
chiefly influenced. (Dionys. J[>e 
Dein. c. 5.) 

Among the lesa eminent imita- 
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the taste for Attic simplicity, lost during two centu- 
ries in the schools of Asia, revived at Rome, Lysias 
was recognised as its truest representative. Though 
most of his Roman imitators appear to have become 
feeble in seeking to be plain, one of them, Licinius 
Calvus, is allowed at least the praise of elegance^. 
Cicero's criticism of Lysias is not close ; it does not 
analyse with any exactness the special qualities of 
his style; but the general appreciation which it 
shows is just. For Cicero, Lysias is the model, not 
of a plain style merely, but of Attic refinement^; 
he haa also the highest degree of vigour'; and 
though grandeur was seldom possible in the treat- 
ment of such subjects as he chose, some passages 
of his speeches have elevation*. Yet, while De- 
mosthenes could use the simplicity of Lysias, it 
is doubtful (Cicero thinks) whether Lysias could 
ever have risen to the height of Demosthenes^; 



tors of Lysias who belonged nearly 
to the age of Demarchos, Cicero 
names Charisios and Hegesias of 
Magnesia {Brut, § 286: Orator 
§226). 

^ Gic. Brutus § 283 Accuratius 
qtAoddam diceridi et exquintius 
affer^xU genus. He treated this 
style scienter eleganierquet though 
with a certain self-conscious and 
overwrought care which deprived 
it of freshness and force. 

■ De Orators in. 7 § 28 Sua- 
vitatem IsocrateSy subtilitatem 
Lysias, acumen Hyperides, soni- 
turn Aeschines, vim Demosthenes 
habuit. Compare Orator § 29 
inteUigamus hoe esse Atticum in 



LyMf "non quod tenuis sit (Uque 
inomattUf sed quod nihil habeat 
insdens aut ineptum, 

s Brutus % 64 Quanqjiom im 
Lysia saepe sunt etiam lacerti^ 
ita sic ut fieri nihil possit valen- 
tius. 

^ De opt, gen, Oratorum § 9 Est 
enim {Lysias) muUis locis gran- 
dior; sed quia et pritatas iUe 
plerasque et eas ipsas aliis et par- 
varum rerum caussulas scripsit^ 
videtur esse ieiunior, quom se ipse 
consulto ad minutarum genera 
caussarum Itmaverit, 

" ib. § 10 Ita fit ut Demosthenes 
eerte possit summisse dicere, ekUs 
Lysias /or tasse nan possit. 

13—2 
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Lysias is * almost' a second Demosthenes^, or, 
what is the same thing, ' almost ' a perfect orator^ ; 
but his mastery is limited to a province. The 
Augustan age produced by far the best and fullest 
of known ancient criticisms upon Lysias, that of 
Dionysios^ The verdict of Caecilius has perished 
with his work on the Ten Orators ; but the remark 
preserved from it, that Lysias was abler in the in- 
vention than in the arrangement of arguments*, 
shows discernment. This quality marks in a less 
degree the judgments of subsequent writers. Quin- 
tilian*^ only commends Lysias in general terms for 
plain elegance of language and mastery of clear ex- 
position; Hermogenes^ especially praises, not his 
winningness, but his hidden force, classing him, 
with Isaeos and Hypereides, next to Demosthenes 
in political eloquence. Photios^ goes wide of the 



^ Orator § 226, Lysiam—ai- 
terumpaene Demoithenem, 

' BrutuB § 35 Quern tarn prope 
audeas oratorem per/eetum di- 
cere; nam plane quidem perfeo- 
turn, et cui nihil admodum deeUy 
Detnosihenemjheile dixerU. 

* Besides the special essay on 
Lysias, and the short notice in the 
Kpla-is dpxaiiov Y. 1, there is much 
criticism upon him in the essays 
upon Isokrates, Isaeos, Demo- 
sthenes and Deinarchoe. It is 
necessary to study these in con- 
nexion with the essay on Lysias; 
they explain, or limit, many state- 
ments found there. 

^ The criticism is cited, and con- 
tested, by Photios, p. 489 B, quoted 
below. 



» Quint IX. 4. 16: X. 1. 78 (Ly- 
sias)... ^uo nihil, 9% onUori satis 
est docere, quaeras perfecHus, 

* In the irfpl l^§Av n. o. 41 Her- 
mogenes ranks Lysias, with Isaeos 
and Hypereides^ next to Demos- 
thenes in mastery of the woktrucos 
Xoyoff. In his chapter vcpl dciyo- 
Tifroi (ircpl ^d. n. 9) he says that 
there are three kinds of dcivdn^r, 
— that which is and seems, that 
which seems and is not, and that 
which is but does not seem. Tlie 
last, or hidden, dccvon;^ ia, he 
thinks, most perfectly exemplified 
in LysiaSb 

^ Photios cod 26'S: Zari di 6 Av- 
a-ias dtiybg yAv iraBiiyatrBai^ cVi- 
nfdfior dc rovr npo£ aS^atv iioBtl^ 
vai Xoyovf.— Id. p. 489 B. 13 : Kai- 
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mark ; he praises Lysias for those things in which 
he was relatively weak, pathos and sublime in- 
tensity; and disputes the just observation of Cae- 
cilius that Lysias excelled in invention rather than 
in arrangement. 

A few words will be enough to mark the broad L»9ia» 
differences between Lysias and those three of his^**^**^* 
successors who may best be compared with him, — 
Isaeos, Isokrates and Demosthenes. Isokrates, like 
Lysias, has purity of diction and accuracy of idiom ; 
command of plain language (though he is seldom 
content with it) ; power of describing, though not of 
dramatizing, character ; propriety and persuasive- 
ness. But while Lysias hides his art in order to 
be more winning, Isokrates aims openly at the 
highest artificial ornament, and escapes being fri- 
volous or frigid only by the greatness of most of 
his subjects and the earnestness with which he 
treats them. Isaeos, a direct student of Lysias, 
resembles him most in his diction, which is not 
only, like that of Isokrates, clear and pure, but 
concise also ; ftirther, he strives, like his master, to 
conceal his art, but never quite succeeds in this^ 
The excellence of Demosthenes comprises that of 
Lysias, since, while the latter is natural by art, 
the former is so by the necessary sincerity of genius ; 
but Demosthenes is not, like Lysias, plain ; nor has 
he the same delicate charm ; grandeur and irresisti- 
ble power take its place. 

AiXioff dc afJMpTav€i tvperiKov fUv r^ fi€p€i rrjsdprr^s rouXoyttv ovtt^. 
T0¥ avdpa ciTTcp 2XXov riva awoyuo- vos oparai KaTadtfCTfp.os — ill.<- 

XoySvj olKovofjajfrcu di ra tvpfBtvra judicious praise indeed. 
•v;^ ovroif ikovov' koi yap Kay rovr^ 
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ulHMtS^ Lastly — it should be remembered that it is 
idiJSl^!^ not only as an orator but also, and even more, 
as a writer that Lysias is important ; that, great 
as were his services to the theory and practice of 
eloquence, he did greater service still to the Greek 
language. He brought the everyday idiom into a 
closer relation than it had ever before had with the 
literary idiom, and set the first example of perfect 
elegance joined to plainness; deserving the praise 
that, as in fineness of ethical portraiture he is the 
Sophokles, in delicate control of thoroughly idiom- 
atic speech he is the Euripides of Attic prose. 
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CHAPTER IX 



LYSIAS. 



WORKS. 



The Extant Collection. — Epideictic and 
Deliberative Speeches. 

T^HE Plutaxchic biographer of Lysias says : — * 425 
-*- compositions pass under his name ; of which 233 
are pronoimced genuine by Dionysios and Caeci- 
Uus'.i The precise number 233 was probably given 
by Dionysios or Caecilius, not by both ; but it may 
be taken as representing roughly the proportion of 
genuine to spurious allowed by the Augustan Atti- 
cists. It is not difficult to understand how the 
list of works attributed to Lysias had become so 
large and so inaccurate. His fertility was known to 
have been great ; his style was distinguished less by 
any salient featiu'es than by marks needing for 
their recognition a finer sense, especially an instinct 
for the niceties of Attic idiom ; and it was not until 
the Attic revival imder Augustus that such an 



* [Plut] Fit Lys. 0(povrat d* 
avTW \6yoi TtTpcucoa-Mi ciicoo-i Trcvrc' 
rovra>y yvr)<riovi <f)aa\v ol ircpl Ato- 
vvatov xal YiaiKikiov €ipai ^taxoaiovs 
rpioKovTCL Photio6,m his transcript 
of the passage (cod, 262), has dtaxo- 
ciovs TpioKovTa rptis : and probably 
TptU 18 to be replaced In [Plot]. 



The general term Xoyoi is to be 
understood as including Letters: 
Ct Dionys. de Lya, 1, ypa^a^ Xo- 
yov£ fh dixaon/pia. . .irpof dc rov^ 
T019. . .firioToXiKove. — Suidas (s. v. 
Avaias) says \6yoi d* avrov Xryoyroi 
thuu yvrivioi vntp rovs r (300) — 

perhaps a mere s^p for v (200). 



A 
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instinct, dead during two centuries, waa brought 
back to an artificial life. Meanwhile the gram- 
marians of Pergamos and Alexandria, presuming on 
the reputation of Lysias for industry, had probably 
been lavish in ascribing to him such anonymous 
forensic speeches as bore the general stamp of the 
* plain ' stylo. 
^J^^ Thirty-four speeches, entire, or represented by 
%ir&. largo fragments, are extant imder the name of 
Lysias. A hundred and twenty-seven lost speeches 
are known from smaller fragments or by their titles. 
Three letters, cited by grammarians, are identified 
by the names of the persons to whom they were 
addressed. If to this list is added the disputed 
Er6tikos in Plato's Phaedros, 165 of the 425 compo- 
sitions mentioned in the Plutarchic Life have been 
accounted for; 2G0 remain unknown^, 
cjpn^^wm Of the 34 speeches now usually reckoned as 
^^^, extant, three are mere fiugments, though large frag- 
ments, preserved by Dionysios alone, and printed 
with the rest only in the more recent editions of 
Lysias. These are nos. xxxii. (Against Diogeiton); 
XXXIII. (Olympiakos) ; xxxiv. (Defence of the Con- 
stitution). Of the other 31 speeches eight are 
more or less mutilated. In the first place an entire 
quaternion (eight pages), and three pages of another, 
are wanting in the Palatine MS. The lost quaternion 
conta-ined the end of Or. xxv. (Defence on a 
Charge of abolLshing the Commonwealth), the speech 

^ For tho titles and fragments 170—210. Blass reckons 170 (in- 
of the 1 27 lost speeches, and of the stead of 1 65) compositions known by 
letters, see Sauppe Or. Alt, n. pp. name: Au, Beredf, pp. 348—365. 
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Against Nikides, and the beginning of Or. xxvi. 
(Against Evandros). The imperfect quaternion con- 
tained on its first two pages the end of Or. v. (For 
Kallias), and the beginning of Or. vi. (For Ando- 
kides) ; on its last page, a passage in Or. vi. corre- 
sponding to the lacuna in § 49 after avrairohov^. In 
the next place the archetype of the Palatine MS. 
itself was defective. The gaps are at the beginning 
of Or. IV. (On Wounding with Intent) ; at the end 
of Or. xvn. (On the Property of Eraton) ; at the 
beginning of Or. xvni. (On the Property of Eukra- 
tes) ; and at the beginning of Or. xxi. (On a Charge 
of taking Bribes.) Thus of the 34 speeches only 23 
are entire^. 

Leaving aside the three speeches known otIj Arrange^ 
from Dionysios, the other 31, a^ arranged in theSSl.*"'** 
MSS., form three divisions. The first division con- 
sists of the solitary epideictic speech, No. ii. (the 
Epitaphios) — interpolated, as it were, by accident, 
and (considering its almost certain spuriousness) 
possibly at a late time. The second division consists 
of Orations i. and in. to xi. inclusive, — all forensic, 
except vin., and arranged with an attempt at clas- 
sification of subjects. Oration i. refers to a case of 
murder; iii. and iv. to cases of wounding with 
murderous intent; v. vi. vn. deal with cases of 
impiety; vni. — xi. (inclusive) concern, directly or 
indirectly, cases of libel (Ka/o/yopta) ; — No. vm., 
though not forensic, being numbered with these 

' These facte are taken partly the references of Blass to Sauppe's 

from Baiter and Sanppe^s edition EpUlola Critica (Att, Bereds, pp. 

of the text of Lysias, and the cri- 368—371). 
tical notes thereto; partly from 
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for convenience. In the third division, consisting 
of Orations xii. — XXXL inclusive, no such system of 
arrangement can be discovered; but the twenty 
speeches have this in common, that all relate to 
causes either formally or virtually public. Oration 
XVXL (On Eraton's Property — in the MSS. irepX 
hqiioa'Uov a&LKTjfiaTwp), though not formally public, 
is so virtually, as concerning a confiscation to the 
treasury ; the case dealt with by Or. xxin. (Against 
Pankleon), though private in form, is so far akin 
to a public cause that it turns upon a disputed claim 
to Athenian citizenship. 

It seems probable that each of these two di- 
visions — Or. I. with III. to XI., and Or. xn. to xxxi. — 
is a fragment of a manuscript edition which origin- 
ally comprised all the speeches of Lysias; but 
whether both fragments belong to the same edi- 
tion can hardly be decided^. 

The extant speeches of Lysias may be considered 
under the heads of Epideictic, Deliberative and 
Forensic. After these, it will remain to speak of 
the Miscellaneous Writings ascribed to him, repre- 
sented by the Address to his Companions (Or. viil) 
and the Platonic Er6tikos. Lastly the Fragments 
of speeches and letters will claim notice. 



^ If both fragments belong to 
the same edition, then this edition 
would seem to have contained 
(1) the public speeches, classed to- 
gether as such, but not arranged 
according to subjects, with the 
great speeches Against Eratos- 
thenes and Against Agoratos (zn. 
xm.) at their head : (2) the private 



speeches — whether technically pri- 
vate, or only virtually so, as ood- 
ceming the individual more than 
the State — arranged according to 
subjects. But then it is difficult to 
explain why Orat yi., Against 
Andokides — essentially a di^/xoo-to; 
Xoyos — should appear atnong the 
latter. 
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EpiDEicnc Speeches. 

Of the Epideictic speeches of Lysias at least 
one genuine specimen remains — the fragment of an 
oration delivered at the Olympic festival. The oratarv 
fashion of addressing a set harangue to the Pan-^JJj^. 
hellenic concourse at the great national meetings had 
been set by the earliest sophists. Hippias 'used 
to charm Greece at Olympia with ornate and ela- 
borate speeches.'^ The Olympic oration of Gorgias 
was renowned ; and at Delphi his golden statue stood 
in the temple where, during the panegyris, he had 
' thundered his Pythian speech from the altar. '^ If 
only as displays of rhetorical art, such harangues 
were in harmony with the character of the great 
Panhellenic meetings, the central idea of which was 
open competition in every sort of excellence, physical 
and mental But the speaker at such a time would 
have certain practical themes suggested to him by 
the occasion itself, and would enjoy a rare oppor- 
tunity of treating them with practical eflfect. He could 
interpret- and apply to passing events the thought, 
necessarily present to every mind in such an assem- 
blage, of a common Hellenic brotherhood. Gorgias 
had not failed to strike this chord. 'His speech 
at Olympia dealt with the largest of political ques- 
tions. Seeing Greece torn by faction, he became a 
coimsellor of concord, seeking to turn the Greeks 
against the barbarians, and advising them to take 

1 UfKyt r^v'EXXoda cV *OXv/i- I. 11. 
irlq. Xoyoif iroixiXotf ical irc^poyrt- * to¥ \oyov rov IlvBixov dnb rov 

<rfi€voit €v, Philostr. Vit Sophist, fitafiov ifxv^^^i ^^* i* ^* 
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for the prizes of their arms not each others* cities 
but the land of the barbarians. ' ^ Hellenic nationality 
as a tie no less real than local citizenship, the Hel- 
lenic cause as paramount to all individual interests, 
must, in one form or another, have always been the fore- 
most topic of speakers at the Panhellenic festivals. 

The (Hymr This topic had a special significance at the mo- 
ment when the Olympiakos of Lysias was spoken^. 
It was spoken, according to Diod6ros, in the first 
year of the 98th Olympiad, 388 B.c. — the year before 
the Peace of Antalkidas, by which the Corinthian 
War was brought to a close. Athens, Thebes, 
Argos and Corinth had in 388 been seven years at 
war with Sparta. During this time two powers, 
both dangerous to the freedom of Greece, had been 
rapidly growing. In the east the naval strength 
of Persia had become greater than it had been for 
a century. In the west Dionysios, tyrant, since 
405, of Syracuse, had reduced Naxos, Katana and 
Leontini; had twice defeated Carthage; and was 
threatening the Greek towns of Italy. 

The Em- A magnificent embassy firom the court of Dio- 

has8}i from , " •' 

JHony9io9. nysios, with his brother Thearides at its head, ap- 
peared at the Olympic festival of 388. Tents 
embroidered with gold were pitched in the sacred en- 
closure ; a number of splendid chariots were entered in 
the name of Dionysios for the four-horse chariot-race ; 

1 Philofltr. /. c. clusiva The oration distinctly 

* XIV. 107, 109. Grote (x. 103, speaks of as war a going on at the 

note) rejects the statement of Dio- time: eJorc a^iov roy fUp nphs aX- 

ddros, and assumes 384 b. a— the XiJXovr iroXtfiop Kara3f<r3€Uy § 6 : and 

next festival-^ the date ; but on in 384 the Corinthian war had been 



grounds which do not appear con- over for three years. 
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while rhapsodiflts, whose skill in recitation attracted 
crowds, repeated poems composed by their royal 
master^. While eye and ear were thus allured by 
the glories of the Syracusan tyrant, Lysias lifted 
up his voice to remind the assembled Greeks that in 
Dionysios they must recognise one of the two great 
enemies of Greece. Let them not admit to their 
sacred festival the representatives of an impious 
despotism. Let them remember that their duty is 
to overthrow that tyranny and to set Sicily free; 
and let the war be begun forthwith by an attack 
upon those glittering tents ^. 

Only the first part of the speech has been pre- 
served ; but, to judge from the scale on which the 
topics are treated and from the point in the argu- 
ment which the extract reaches, the whole cannot 
have been much longer. 

After praising Herakles for having founded the Olympic Analyi^. 
festival in order to promote goodwill among all Hellenes 
(§§ 1, 2), the speaker says that he is not going to trifle with 
words like a mere sophist, but to offer serious counsel upon 
the dangers of Greece. Part of the Greek world is already 
subject to barbarians, part to tyrants. Artaxerxes is rich 
in ships and money; so is Dionysios. Greeks must lay aside 
civil strife, and unite like their fathers against their common 
foes. (§§ 3 — 6.) The Lacedaemonians are the acknowledged 
leaders of Greece, unconquered abroad, untroubled by faction 
at home. Why do they not bestir themselves? (§ 7) 
Instant action is needful. Greece must not wait until the 
enemy in the east and the enemy in the west close in upon 
her together. (§§ 8, 9.) 

Here the extract ends — probably at the point itemoru 
where Lysias addressed himself more particularly 

1 Diod. XIV. 109. • Dionya. Ly§. c 29. 
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to the state of Sicily, before concluding with an 
invective against the envoys of Dionysios. It is 
The natural to compare with this frainnent the great 

wuta^ speech in which eight years later the same subject 
f^ynr*- ^^ treated, — ^the Panegyrikos of Isokrates. In 
each case a PanheUenic audience is reminded of the 
political unity of Hellas and is urged to conmion 
action against the barbarian ; in each case there is 
an appeal to the most powerful of the Greeks to 
become organisers and leaders of the rest ; in each 
case the speaker claims to be a more practical adviser 
than his predecessors. This last claim would not be 
easy to decide. It would be hard to say which was 
the more hopeful scheme; in 388, that Sparta should 
persuade the other Greek cities to lay aside all 
jealousies and unite for the common defence imder 
her leadership ; or in 380, that Sparta and Athens 
should jointly achieve that task, and act as harmo- 
nious colleagues in such a leadership. As regards 
form, the vigorous plainncQS which stamps the frag- 
ment of the Oljrmpiakos is perhaps in better keeping 
with counsel given at a grave national crisis than 
is the artistic finish of the Panegyrikos. Dio- 
nysios says that in the epideictic style Lysias is 
' somewhat languid,' and wants that power of 'rousing 
the hearer' which Isokrates, like Demosthenes, pos- 
sessed^. It is not certainly in this fragment that 
we find the justification of the criticism. 
k^huS^ The Funeral Oration ascribed to Lysias purports 

to have been spoken, in the course of the Corinthian 

^ DionjB. de Lpi. c. 28, cV fUv brj pos.,.ov diryc/pci dc to» dKpoar^p 
Tois hrtikiKTUCOis Xoyoir fuiXajco»rc- tiairtp *lavKpanjs 9 AiffUHr$€tnjSm 
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War, over Athenians who had been sent to the 
support of CorintL The precise date cannot be 
determined. In § 59 there is an allusion to the battle 
of Knidos in 394, and to the visit of the Persian 
fleet to Greece in 393 ; and in § 63 there is an 
allusion to the rebuilding of the walls of Athens in 
the latter year. If it were supposed that the speech 
was retouched after deUvery, it might have been 
spoken over those who fell in the battle of Corinth 
in 394. Otherwise the fight in the Long Walls of 
Corinth in 392, or that in 391 when Agesilaos took 
Lechaeum, might be assumed as the occasion. To 
any one of these three hypotheses there is, indeed, 
the objection that the speaker seems to refer to the 
battle in question as one in which the deceased 
were on the winning side (§ 70). 

The oration opens by contrasting the greatness of the AwdytiM. 
theme with the shortness of the time allowed to the speaker 
for preparation (§§ 1 — 3). It goes on, in the usual fashion 
of such discourses, to commemorate the exploits of Athens 
from the earliest times. It relates the war in which Theseus 
repelled the Amazons; the part taken by Athenians in 
obtaining burial for the Argives who fell before Thebes in 
the war of the Seven ; the brave refusal of Athens to give 
up the children of Herakles to Eurystheus (§§ 4 — 16). Then 
a brief digression on the character of the Athenians as au- 
tochthones, and on the early growth of democracy (§§ 17 — 19). 
The Persian wars — the siege of Aegina in 458 — and the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants are successively noticed^ 
with remarks on the contrast between the Athenian and 
the Spartan empire. (§§ 20 — 66.) Then comes a curiously 
short tribute to the departed (§§ 67 — 70), and a most gloomy 
address to their surviving relatives (§§ 71 — 76) ; followed 
by the usual commonplace about the immortal honours of 
the dead (§§ 77—81). 
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charaeter Two questions have to be considered in regard 
ahipqfike to the Epitaphios ; whether it was written for a real 

EpUaphiot. *■ ^ 

occasion or merely as an exercise ; and whether it 
is or is not the work of Lysias^. 

If it was written for a real occasion, then it 
can hardly be his work ; for Lysias, not being an 
Athenian citizen, could not have spoken it him- 
self; and it is unlikely that he should have com- 
posed it for another, since the citizen chosen by 
the Senate to pronounce a funeral harangue was 
usually an orator of repute^. But two things are 
in favour of the view that the Epitaphios was a 
mere rhetorical exercise ; first, the character of the 
references to supposed contemporary events, — ^refer- 
ences particular enough to have been inserted by a 
composer anxious for the appearance of reality, yet 
not exactly corresponding with any known situa- 
tion ; secondly, the neglect of topics which a mere 
exercise could afford to ignore, but which in a real 
oration would, according to all fitness and all usage, 
be prominent — ^the topics of practical advice and 
of consolation. This Epitaphios says little enough 

> The case for, and the case ' Of. Thuc. n. 34, dyfip ^prj/Uvof 

against, the anthenticity of the vno rfjs noKftas os hv yi^fiji re doK^ 

Epitaphios are well argned in two fu; a(vp€ros tuKu Kal d^iwrti npoi^iqj, 

essays— (1) Lynas Epitaphio$ al» A third hypothesis has been ad- 

echt ervneieriy by Dr Le Beau, yanced by Le Bean (pp. 37 ff.) — 

Stuttgart, 1863 : (2) De EpUaphio that the oration was . written by 

Lynae Oratori/aUo trtbutOy by H. Lysias to be spoken by the Archon 

Eckert, Berlin [1866 ?]. Le Beauts Polemarch at one of the annual 

able essay is clear and admirably commemorations of citizens who 

thorough, but defends a hopeless had died during the past year; but 

cause : Eckert^s is a full re-state- Eckert maintains that such annual 

ment, in reply to Le Beau, x>f the commemorations were not insti- 

arguments against the genuine- tuted before the time of Alexander 

nessL (pp. 6ff.). 
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about the dead ; it scarcely attempts to exhort or to 
comfort the living. If, then, we may assume what 
the general character of the speech indicates — that 
it was composed merely as a rhetorical essay — ^the 
next question is — Was Lysias the author ? The ex- 
ternal evidence is inconclusive. Harpokration and 
Theon^ ascribe it without suspicion to Lysias. Aris- 
totle quotes from 'the Epitaphios' a passage which 
is found in our speech, but does not name Lysias, 
though in the same chapter he cites Perikles, Iso- 
krates and others by name. Nothing, however, can 
fairly be inferred from this except that in Aristotle's 
time the speech was celebrated^. Dionysics no- 
where mentions an Epitaphios by Lysias ; and his 
silence is suspicious. Turning from the external 
to the internal evidence, we find that this is 
overwhelmingly against the authorship of Lysiaa 
All his leading characteristics — simplicity, grace, 
clearness, the sense of symmetry — are conspicuous 
by their absence. The structure of the whole is 
clumsy ; the special topics are Hi-arranged, and 
receive a treatment sometimes meagre, sometimes 
extravagantly diffuse ; the language is affected, 
turgid and in many places obscure to a degree which 
makes it inconceivable that this oration and the 
fragment of the Olympiakos can be the work of the 

^ Theon, irpoyvfivatrfAara p. 164 rf cVtro^i^, diori a (top ^» tirl 

(Spengel, Rhet. Or. II. p. 68) txor r^ ra<f>i^ r^ rcoy c'v 2aXa/iivi 

ficy d< Kcu^la-OKparovi ficv ra ryic<»- TtXtvrria'dvT^v KtipavBai rrjp 

fuoj nXdrcavos d< Koi QovKvdldov 'EXXdda, JC.r.X. The passage OC- 

Kcu 'Yn€p€ibov Koi Ava-iov tovs im- curs in nearly the same words in 

Ta4>iovs. § 60 of our Bpitaphios. 



^ Arist Ehet. m. 10 koi oIop €p 
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same man^. There are several resemblances of ex- 
pression between this Epitaphios and the Pane- 
gyrikos of Isokrates, and these have often been 
explained by supposing Isokrates to have borrowed 
from Lysias. But let any careful reader note how 
thoroughly the more rhetorical parts of the Epi- 
taphios bear the stamp of a cento, and he will 
prefer to suppose that some very inferior writer has 
borrowed from Isokrates ^. No weight can be allowed 
to the argument that Plato in the Menexenos (386 
B. c. ?) had this particular Epitaphios in view. The 
Menexenos goes, indeed, over very nearly the same 
range of subjects ; but these subjects were the common- 
places of commemorative oratory, and the coincidence 
is no warrant for assuming a direct imitation. If 
it may be taken for granted that Aristotle's citation 
in the Rhetoric is from oiu- Epitaphios, the com- 
position of the speech, whoever was the author, may 
be placed between 380 and 340 B.c.^. In any case, 
considering the general character of the Greek*, it 
can scarcely be put much below the first half of the 
second century B. c. 

* Eckert, io the essay referred fluens ; nugaz, salebrosus, indiges- 

to aboTe, examines at length (pp. tos nunqoam esse potoit' {Adeert, 

19 — 48) the arrangement {ra^a), i. p. 15.) 

'invention' (evpco-iOy and diction ' Gf. Panegyr. § 72, with Epi- 
(Xc^cr) of the speech, and shows taph. § 9 : Pan. § 88 with K § 29 : 
how thoroughly each is foreign Pan. § 116 with E. §59; &c *IUic' 
to the manner of Lysias. It has (i. e. in the Panegyrikos), says Do- 
not been judged necessary here to bree, * sommum oratorem rideas, 
follow his analysis into details, hie nugacem compilatorem.' 
The broad impression left npon the ' Aristotle's Rhetoric having 
mind by the speech as a whole will been written probably during his 
be enough for most readers. As second residence at Athens, 335 — 
Dobree said — ' Lysias in genere epi- 323 & o. : see Grote's Aristotle, i. 34. 
deictico quantumvis plenus etdif- ' ' Sermone utitur sat bene Grao- 
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Deliberative Speech. 

The speeches of Lysias for the ekklesia have 
had the same fette as his epideictic speeches. These, 
too, are represented by one fragment alone — that 
which now stands last in the collection as Oration or. xxxiv., 

a Plea for 

XXXIV. Like the fragment of the Olympiakos, JJJ^ST^ 
it is given by Dionysios as a specimen of a class. 
The title which it usually bears describes it as 
a Plea against abolishing the ancient Constitution 
of Athens. When, after the fall of the Thirty, the 
democracy was restored in 403, it was the aim of 
Sparta to restrict it. One Phormisios proposed in 
the ekklesia that only landowners should have the 
franchise, a measure which, according to Dionysios, 
would have excluded about five thousand citizens. 
The speech from which he gives an extract was 
made against this motion during a debate in the 
ekklesia. It appears to have been written by Lysias 
for some wealthy citizen who waa not persoLuy af- 
fected by the proposal, and may probably be regarded 
as the earliest of the orator's works now known. 

A censure on the proposers and supporters of the mo- Anaiytu. 
tion is followed by a statement of the speaker's political 
faith. Nothing but a full democracy, he says, can save 
the country. When Athens was imperial, did she limit the 
franchise? On the contrary, she gave one of the special 
privileges of citizenship to the Euboean& Then, to take 

CO atque Attico, et in uniyersom adraodum peccasso ' (Dobroe Adv. 
spectanti non videtar in sermonis p. 14). Cf. ESckert, p. 52. 
puritatem et yerbomm delectum 

14—2 
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the landowners' point of view, it is not they who have ever 
profited by oligarchies. In fact it is just on their property 
that the advocates of this, as of former oligarchies, have 
designs. (§§ 1—5.) 

If it is said that Athens can be safe only by obeying 
Sparta, it should be remembered how despemte are the 
terms which Sparta would like to impose. Surely it 
is better to die fighting for one's rights than to pass sen- 
tence of death upon oneself. But there is a danger for 
Sparta also, which will to a certain extent restrain her. She 
leaves Argos and Mantineia at peace, because she knows 
that nothing can be gained, and that much would be risked, 
by driving them to extremities: she will feel the same in 
regard to Athens. This was the policy of Athens herself 
when she was greatest. (§§ 6 — 9.) It would be strange if 
the democrats who fought bravely in exile should lose 
heart now that they are restored; if the sons of men who 
saved Hellas should shrink from delivering Athens. (§§ 10, 
11.) 

Dionysios remarks on this speech that there is 
nothing to prove that it was actually delivered on the 
occasion supposed, but that ' at all events it is in a 
style suitable for debate.'^ For that very reason, the 
smooth finish of the extract from the Olympiakos is 
not to be looked for here ; a rougher vigour takes its 
pliice. Regarded historically, it has one point of in- 
terest — ^the analogy suggested between Sparta's con- 
temptuous forbearance towards Argos and Mantineia 
and her probable attitude towards Athens. Nothing 
could show more strikingly the prostrate condition 
in which Athens was left by the Thirty Tyrants 
than that a speaker in the ekklesia should have ven- 
tured to use such an illustration. 

^ De Lyi, C. 32 cl /acv ovv tpp^Ori Tm, &bij\op' avyKtir<uyovp o»r irpos 
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CHAPTER X. 



LYSIAS. 



WORKS. 



Forensic Speeches in Public Causes. 



I 



N classifying forensic speeches the first thing to be 
done is to fix the principle of distinction between 



the public and the private. One method is to con- ^T^H^^ 
sider solely the form of procedure, and to distinguish b^^em 
* public ' and * private ' as they were technically dis- cmd 
tinguished by Greek law. Another method is to^Si**,. 
consider rather the substance than the form of each 
cause, and to arrange the causes according as their 
practical interest was more directly for the State or 
for the individual. Blass adopts the latter plan^. 



^ Blass's classification is as fol- 
lows : — 

I. Public Causes : AgaAnBiEpi- 
krates [Or. xxvii] : Against Ergo- 
kles [xxYiii] : Against Philokrates 
[xxix] : Against Nikomachos [xxx] : 
Against the Comdealers [xxii]: 
Against Evandros [xxvi] : Against 
Philon [xxxi] : Against Alkibiades 
[xiv, xv] : Defence on Charge of 
Taking Bribes [xxi]: For Poly- 
stratos [xx] : Defence on a Ch-aiige 
of seeking to abolish the Demo- 
cracy [xxv] : For Mantitheos [xvi] : 



On the Property of the Brother 
of Nikias [xviu] : On the Property 
of Aristophanes [xix]. 

II. Private Causes in which 
the person qf the accused, or the 
consequences qfthe offence in ques- 
tiony had a specially high import- 
ance for the Commonweal (Att 
Bereds. p. 539). Against Eratos- 
thenes [xn]: Against Agoratos 
[xin] : Against Andokides [yi] 

III. Properly Private Causes. 
On the Murder of Eratosthenes 
[i]: Agamst Simon [m] : On Wound- 
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The speech On the Murder of Eratosthenes [Or, i. j, 
for instance, is referred by Blass to the private class, 
since the cause, though formally pubUc (as being a 
ypoffyfj <f}6vov), was of no properly political interest. 
The obvious objection to such a mode of classification 
ifl its uncertainty. The definite technical distinction 
once abandoned, it becomes hard to say what is or is 
not a * public' cause. Thus the speeches Against 
Eratosthenes [Or. xn.] and Against Agoratos [Or. 
xni.] are placed by Blass in a rank by themselves, 
intermediate between the properly public and the 
properly private, because in each case, though an 
individual is mainly concerned, the issue is of 
high moment to the State. Such diflferences have 
a real literary importance, and have already been 
recognised (p. 166) as corresponding to difierent 
shades of style. But they appear too indefinite to 
form a good basis for scientific classification. The 
necessity of drawing a doubtful or arbitrary line is 
avoids' by takin/ the oUaaiiicatlon Z^ by 
Greek law itself. Classified as public and private 
{Brnioaioi, and ISuotlkoC) in the Greek sense, the 
speeches of Lysias will stand thus : — 

A. — Speeches in Public Causes. 

I. Causes relaiing to Offences directly against 
the State (ypa<^al ^fioaUov dZucqfiaTwv) ; sicch as treon 

ing with Intent [iv] : For Kallias of Eraton [xyn] : Against Pankleon 

[v] : On the Sacred Olive [vu] : [xxiii]. 

For the Soldier [ix]: Against lY, Bagatelle Speeches, For the 

Theomndfitofl [x, xi] : Against Dio- Invalid [xxir] : To his Companions 

geiton [xxxn]: On the Property [Ym],'^Att, Bereds. pp. ^45—660, 
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soiiy malversation in office, einbezzlement of public 
moneys. 

1. For Polystratos [Or. xx.]. 

2.' Defence on a Charge of Taking Bribes 
[Or. XXI.]. 

3. Against Ergokles [Or. xxvm.]. 

4. Against Epikrates [Or. xxvn.]. 

5. Against Nikomachos [Or. xxx.]. 

6. Against the Comdealers [Or. xxii.]. 

II. Caicse relating to Unconstitutional Procedure 
(ypaxf)'^ irapavofKov). 

On the Property of the Brother of Nikias 
[Or. xvin.]. 

III. Causes relating to Claims for Money with- 
held from the State {iiroypax^ai) 

1. For the Soldier [Or. ix.]. 

2. On the Property of Aristophanes [Or. 

XIX.]. 

3. Against Philokrates [Or. xxix.]. 

IV. Causes relating to a Scrutiny {SoKL/iaaia), 
especially the Scrutiny hy the Senate of Offi^cials 
designate. 

1. Against Evandros [Or. xxvi.]. 

2. For Mantitheos [Or. xvi.]. 

3. Against Philon [Or. xxxi.]. 

4. Defence on a Charge of seeking to abolish 

the Democracy [Or. xxv.]. 

5. For the Invalid [Or. xxiv.]. 

V. Causes relating to Military Offences {ypaj^>ai 
XctTTora^tou, darppLTeia^, k. t. X.). 

1. Against Alkibiades,' I. [Or. xiv.]. 

2. Against Alkibiades, II. [Or. xv.]. 
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VI. Causes relating to Murder or Intent to 
murder {ypa<f>ai if>6voVy rpavfiaTo^ ck irpovoiai). 

1. Against Eratosthenes [Or. xn.]. 

2. Against Agoratos [Or. xni.]. 

3. On the Murder of Eratosthenes [Or. i.]. 

4. Against Simon [Or. ni.]. 

5. On Wounding with Intent [Or. iv.]. 

VII. Causes rekuing to Impiety {ypaxf>al dare- 

1. Against Andokides [Or. vi.]. 

2. For Kallias [Or. v.]. 

3. On the Sacred Olive [vn.]. 

B. — Speeches in Private Causes. 

I. Action for libel [BCktj KaKt^opCas). 
Against TheomnSstos^ [Or. x.]. 

II. Action by a Ward against a Guardian {Siicri 
iirvrpoTrrji). 

Against Diogeiton [Or. xxxn.]. 

III. Trial of a Claim, to Property (SiaS&icao-ui). 
On the Property of Eraton^ [Or. xvn.]. 

IV. Answer to a Special Plea {irpos irapa- 
ypa<f)ijv). 

Against Pankleon [Or. xxm.]. 

* TheMSS. give kot^ efofitn^arov of the firat : see below. 

A. as Or. x. and tcara OtofAv^arov ' Entitled in the MSS. ircpl brjfuy 

B. as Or. xi. But the so-called o-iW adi/ci/fun-tfy. 
Second Speech is a mere epitome 
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Speeches in Public Causes. 
I. Causes relating to Offences directly against 

THE State (ypa<^al SrjfjioaCcjv aZiicqiidTOiv). 

1. Far Polystratos. [Or. xx.] — Haxpokration 1. 1, Ji»- 
describes this as a ' Defence Cor Poly stratos on a charge •*»'»'<»'' 
of seeking to abolish the Democracy/^ But from the 
speech itself the precise nature of the charge cannot 
be gathered. All that can be safely inferred is that 
the offence alleged was of a political nature, and was 
connected with the oligarchical revolution of 4 11 B. c. 
Polystratos had held several oflSces under the oli- 
garchy (§ 5), and had been elected to a vacancy in 
the Council of the Four Hundred just eight days 
before the defeat of the Athenian fleet by the Spar- 
tans at Eretria, immediately after which the govern- 
ment fell (§ 14). His most important employment 
had been that of enrolling the 5000 persons to whom 
the Council conceded the franchise ; and he takes 
credit for having placed, in his capacity of registrar, 
9000 instead of 5000 on the roU. It was only in 
their last peril that the Oligarchy took steps for giving 
a real existence to the nominal body of 5000 ; and 
this agrees with the accoimt of Polystratos, who dates 
his registrarship from his entry into the Coimcil only 
eight days before its overthrow (§ 14). When the 
democracy was re-established, Polystratos was pro- 
secuted and heavily fined ; probably on the ground 
of malversation in some oflSce which he had held 
under the Oligarchy. 

In the present case malversation in his reffistrar- Pr^habu 

^ • o nature qf 

' 8.V. HoXvoTpaTOf — xmip H. dfj/xov icaraXv<r€(Off diroXoym. 
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ship may have been the special charge against him. 
The penalty threatened was pecuniary ; but he says 
that, as he has no money with which to meet it, the 
result for him, if condemned, will be disfranchisement 
as a state-debtor. 
J>«<«. The date must lie between 411 and 405. The 

war in the Hellespont is noticed (§ 29) ; but there 
is no reference to Arginusae or subsequent events ; 
and the early part of 407 is therefore the latest date 
which appears probable. 

Polystratos, who was a man past sixty (§ 10), is 
represented by the eldest of his three sons (§ 24). 

Anaipfis. The first part of the speech sets forth that Polystratos 

was one of the least prominent and least culpable of the 
oligarchs ; that he had already suffered severely, and is now 
accused maliciously ; and that the general tenor of his past 
life proves his patriotism (§§ 1 — 23). The speaker then 
relates his own services in Sicily after the disaster of 413, 
and reads a patriotic letter written to him by his father at 
that time. He recounts also the services of his brothers, 
the second and third sons of Polystratos ; of whom the former 
had been active at the Hellespont, and the latter at home 
(§§ 24 — 29). In return for all that the father and his three 
sons have done for the city, they ask only to be spared a 
verdict which would rob them of citizenship (§§ 30 — 36). 

2T^mw* The only ancient notice of this speech is by Har- 
pokration, who once refers to it ; then, indeed, with- 
out suspicion^. But the general opinion of recent 
critics^ pronounces it spurious. In one respect alone 

* 8. V. Uokvarpcerot. arts eritica persanandiSf by J. 

'As of Baiter, Sauppe and Blasa Franz — numerous minute emen- 

It is curious to find — in an essay dations proposed in the text of this 

published at Munich in 1830, I>uh speecK(pp.7 — 10), all depending on 

sertaiio de locU quibusdam Lysine close obsonration of the language of 



spnrwus. 
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it has at first sight a resemblance to the style of 
Lysias. It is thoroughly natural Yet the natural- 
ness is not that of Lysias. It is the absence, not 
the concealment, of art; the simplicity, not of a 
master, but of a composer wholly untrained. A want 
of logical method renders the statements in the first 
part (§§ 1 — 23) confused, and the language through- 
out cltunsy, sometimes obscure. Instead of the com- 
pact sentences of Lysias there are long strings of 
clauses loosely joined ; — see especially § 14. Were 
the speech genuine, it would he the only known 
forensic speech of Lysias earlier than the faU of the 
Thirty Tyrants. But it seems hardly doubtfiil that 
it must be rejected. 

2. Defence on a Charge of Taking Bribes. 1 2. iv- 
[Or. XXI.] — The first part of this speech, in which the tSSZ"^ 
accused met the specific charges against him, has 
been lost ; the part which remains contains only his 
appeal to his previous character generally. The pre- 
cise nature of the charge is therefore doubtful In 
§ 21 the speaker asks that he may not be adjudged 
guilty of taking bribes ; hence the title given to the 
fragment. The accused had probably held some 
oflBce, and was charged, when he gave account of it, 
with corrupt practices. 

A clue to the date is given by the fact that the dou, 
speaker became of full age (i. e. eighteen) in the 
archonship of Theopompos (§ 1), 411B.C. ; and had 
performed leiturgies yearly to the archonship of 
Eukleides (§ 4), 403 B.c. No reason appears why his 

Lysias; while the general charhcter like that of its reputed author^s 
of the whole composition — so un- work — entirely escapes criticism. 
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public services should have ceased abruptly in that 
year. On the other hand, if he had performed leitur- 
gies later than 403b.c., he would probably have men- 
tioned them. The year of the speech may therefore 
be conjectured to be 402, and the age of the speaker 

ufMotyfif. Having already answered the accusers in detail, he goes 

on, in the extant fragment, to enumerate his public services. 
As choregus and trierarch he has spent upwards of ten talents 
in eight years — more than four times the amount which 
would have satisfied legal requirements (§§ 1 — 5). His tri- 
reme, when he was trierarch, was so good that Alkibiades, 
as admiral, had done him the unwelcome honour of sailing 
in it (§ 7) ; and it was one of the twelve which made good 
their escape from Aegospotami (§ 10). 

He might fairly claim some substantial recognition of these 
costly services ; but he asks only not to be deprived of his 
own property (§§ 11 — 19). In conclusion he reminds the 
judges that one who had risked his life and whole fortune 
for the State was not likely to have taken bribes to defraud 
it (§§ 21, 22). Beggary had often enough hung over his 
wife and children when he was fighting for Athens; it 
would be hard if it should at last actually befall them by 
the sentence of an Athenian court (§§ 24 — 52). 

The mo$, Lysias shows here strikingly his pov^er of adapting 

language to character ; the 6thos is the merit of the 
speech. It expresses the strong, honest feeling of a 
man who has made sacrifices for his country, who is 
conscious of his desert, and who claims, rather than 
begs, acquittal. ' I think, judges, that it would be 
much fairer for you to be indicted by the revenue- 
oflScers for keeping my property, than for me to be 

^ Blass, AU, Ber, p. 496. 
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now in peril on a charge of keeping the property 
of the Treasury...! am not proud of what is left 
to me, but of what I have spent upon you. My 
fortune came to me from others — the credit for its 
use is my own.' (§§ 16, 17.) 

3. Against Ergokles. [Or. xxvin.] — In 390 l s. 
B.C. a fleet of forty triremes was sent to the coast -s^**»- 
of Asia Minor under the command of Thrasybulos. 
After many successes in the Hellespont and 
a victory over the Lacedaemonians at Lesbos, 
Thrasybulos was slain at Aspendos in Pamphylia 
by a party of natives who surprised his camp 
by night ^. Meanwhile anger had been excited at 
Athens by reports that the commanders of the ex- 
pedition had embezzled moneys levied on the towns 
in Asia, and had been treacherous to the cause of 
the city. A decree was passed demanding an account 
of all funds so raised, and recalling the commanders. 
Thrasybulos died before he could obey the siunmons ; 
his colleagues, of whom Ergokles was one, were Datt. 
brought to trial in 389 B.C. The procedure was 
apparently by impeachment. Ergokles was con- 
demned to death and his property was confiscated^. 

The short speech of Lysias was spoken by one of 
the Public Prosecutors ; who, as others had already 
gone fully into the charges, does little more than 
recapitulate them. 

Ergokles is charged with having betrayed Greek towns ^ifM/y«ic 



1 Xen. HeUen, rv. viiL 25 — 30. having in his hands part of the 
' See § 2 of the speech Against confiscated property of Ergokles. 
Philokrates, who was accosed of 
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in Asia, with having injured citizens and friends of Athens, 
and with having enriched himself at the public cost All 
this time the fleet was allowed to go to niin, with the 
connivance of Thrasybulos — who would never have been 
given the command, had it been foreseen that only his 
'flatterers' (§ 4) were to benefit by it (§§ 1—7). Thrasy- 
bulos had done well to die; the partners of his guilt are 
now seeking to buy their lives by wholesale bribery ; but 
this must not be suffered (§§ 8 — 11). Ergokles pleads his 
patriotism at the restoration of the democracy ; but he has 
since shown himself worse than the Tyrants (§§ 12 — 14). 
His condemnation and that of his associates is necessary 
as an example to Greece, and is due to the cities, such as 
Halikarnassos*, which they betrayed (§§ 15 — 17). 



I. 4 
lainH 



Decision and vigorous brevity are the chief cha- 
racteristics of this speech, as of that Against Epikrates 
(xxvii.) and that Against Philokrates (xxix.) ; both 
of which, like this, were spoken by Public Prosecutors. 
Aji address by an oflBcial aflforded less scope for 
artistic individual colouring than a speech which had 
to be fitted to the character and circumstances of a 
private speaker. 

4. Against Epikrates. [Or. xxvn.] — The title, 
'Against Epikrates and his Fellow-Envoys,' wliich 
one Theod6ros^ affixed to this speech, is clearly 
wrong. In the first place each of the ' Fellow- 
Envoys' would have been the subject of a separate 



^ Xenophon docs not name 
Halikamassos: but he describes 
Thrasybulos, after his victory at 
Lesbos, as leyying money for his 
troops from some towns on the 
Greek coast: — iK de tovtov ras flip 
irpotnfyayero rcSy iroXccoy, cic dc t£v ov 



npoo'xtapova'oivXf TjXar ca V xp^ fiara 
To7£ trrparitoTais t<nrtv(rev cir 

(K(i <0S €pp<afl€V€aTaTOV TO OTpOTfVfJLa 

7roii;cra«ro, cf &\\<ov t€ nokeayv ijp y y- 
poXoyei, ic.r.X. (H. IV. viii. 30). 
* The MSS. having KATA EHI- 
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accusation; in the next place, there is absolutely 
no reference to an embaasy except in the opening 
words^, which have probably been interpolated to 
match the title. The grammarian, it can hardly 
be doubted, was thinking of the Epikrates men- 
tioned by Demosthenes as having been condemned, 
with his colleagues in an embassy, by a decree of 
the people^. Whether this Epikrates is the same 
person or not, cannot be decided. But, in the pre- 
sent case, the charge against him is of having em- 
bezzled pubUc moneys while he held the office of 
comptroller of the treasury (§ 3). The charge must 
have been made either at his audit {eudvvau) or 
by a special impeachment (ctcrayycXta.) The only 
clue tb the date is the fact that a war had now 
lasted some time (§ 10). The latter part of the Date, 
Corinthian War — about the year 389 — ^is probably 
indicated. 

Like the speech against Ergokles, this was pre- 
ceded by others for the prosecution, and gives there- 
fore only a general view of the case. 

Corrupt officers of the treasury, like Ergokles, often tell Anahtit, 
the judges, in asking for a verdict against some one whom 
they have wrongfully accused, that if it is not given, the city 
will soon lack funds to pay its public servants. And now this 
lack of funds is caused by the corrupt officials themselves. 
The State must punish heavily those guardians of the revenue 



KPATOYS KAI TON SYMHPES- npttrptvTW' ^v^fititrBat de XP»7» 

BEYTQN EHIAOrOS Ol GEO AO- ic.r.X. The WOfdfl Koi t»v avfiTrpttr- 

P02. p€VTw are probably spuriotu. 
^ KorrjyopriTai fuv, J Mpts 'ABrj- ' De FoUa Legal, § 277 : Blass, 

vaioif *Eiri»cporovff Xmavk ical r«i» <rw/i4- p. 446. 
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who so often procure the confiscation of private property while 
they enrich themselves out of the property of the public 
(§§ 1 — 7). If such men were condemned without the forms 
of a trial, it would be no breax^h of justice; their guilt is noto- 
rious. This is war-time ; yet these men can not only pay 
heavy taxes, but at the same time live in the best houses — men 
who, in quieter times, had not bread to eat (§§ 8 — 10). No 
appeal to mercy should be admitted from such a quarter. 
The courts have lately been too lenient. Epikrates and his 
like must be made to suffer loss, since they are insensible to 
shame (§§ 11 — 16). 



I. 6. 
Aaainti 



5. Against Nikomachos. [Or. xxx.]. — Soon after 
the fall of the First Oligarchy in 411 B.C., a decree 
of the ekklesia (probably in 410) appointed a board 
of special Commissioners (Nomothetae ^) for the re- 
vision of the laws ; especially for the recension of 
those old laws of Solon, written on the sides of the 
wooden prisms called Kurbeis or Axones, which now 
needed to be freed from corruptions and interpola- 
tions. Nikomachos^ was a member of the Commis- 



^ Nikomachos is called in §§ 2 
and 27 vofu>0€Tris. This was pror 
bably the ordinaiy oflScial designa- 
tion of the special Commissioners 
both in 411 and 403: the title dva- 
ypa<f>tvs rav vofuoVf ' Recorder ' of 
the laws, also applied to Nikoma- 
chos in § 2y being sometimes used, 
perhaps, to distinguish the special 
trom the ordinary Nomothetae. — 
Rauchenstein notices in Demosth. 
Olynth. III. § 10 another trace of 
the occasional appointment of spe- 
cial Nomothetae: see his Intro- 
duction to this speech, A usg&wdhlte 
Reden des Lyii€u, p. 130, n. 

' In § 1 1, as once in a quotation 



by Harpokration (s. v. cVi/SoXi;), 
Nikomachos is called Nikomachi- 
des : — ireiBovo'i NiKOfiaxi^flv POfiov 

diKcs^civ. Rauchenstein (ad loc.) 
thinks that is merely an instance 
of the patronymic used convertibly 
wilh the simple name, as Eubulidea 
for Eubulos in Or. xix. § 29; 
cf. Androkleides for Androkles 
in Isae. Or. yi. 46. Blass, with 
more likelihood, suspects a mere 
blunder. Is it possible that in § 1 1 
we ought to insert roirrov after 
TrdOova-iy and understand: — 'they 
persuade the defendant to onun- 
tiate a law of which he was biui- 
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sion. Four months were assigned for the work^ ; 
but Nikomachos contrived to extend his share of 
it over six years — i.e. until the overthrow of the 
democracy in 404 — without rendering an account. 

After the fall of the Second Oligarchy in 403, 
a second Revising Commission was appointed by the 
Senate. These special Nomothetae were to report 
lolthin one month to the Senate and the 500 ordinary 
Nomothetae selected by the demes^. Nikomachos 
was again employed ; his special duty on this occsjr 
sion being to revise the laws which concerned the 
public sacrifices^. Again he failed to discharge his 
task within the prescribed term. At the date of 
this speech he had held oflBce for four years. The 
speech probably belongs, therefore, to 399 B.c. 
Nikomachos is accused before the Board of Auditors 
(the ten Logistae) of having failed to render an 
account of his office {aXoyiov St/c)^)*. 



self the parent ' (yiKOfiaxidrjv pofiov) 
— ^a law invented by Nikomachos 
for the occasion? This would be 
quite irf keeping with the sarcastic 
tone of the speech. 

* § 2 vpoara^Okv yap avr^ Tfcr- 
(rap<av fArjvciv avaypa}^{u...€^iTfi r^v 
dpx^v €7roii)(raro. 

* The psephisma of 403 for the 
revision of the laws is given in full 
by Andokides in the speech On 
the Mysteries, § 83. 

' See § 25, Ka\ rSv ofrlnv Ka\ 
Tciv It pap difaypa<l>€V£ y(v6fi€vos 
tls dfKJiortpa ravra tffiapTTjK€V, Here 

tSv 6(ria)v refers to the first Com- 
mission of 410 b. 0., when the laws 
entnisted to the revision of Niko- 
machos were only secular; rwy 



i€pav to the second Commission 
of 403 B.C., when the laws which 
came under his revision were those 
relating to public worship. 

* The description in the MSS. 
heading of the speech — wOvvcip 
KOTfiyopia — ^is inaccurate, as Rau- 
chenstein points oxii(Introd. p. 131). 
This would mean that Nikomachos 
had rendered an account^ and that, 
when he rendered it, an accusation 
was brought against him by some 
citizen; which would then have 
been heard by the tvBwoL The 
charge against Nikomachos was 

• 

that he had never rendered any 
account to the Logistae. The 
points of law connected with this 
speech are discussed in an essay 

15 
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The speaker is one of several accusers (§ 34), 
probably not the principal ; the penalty demanded is 
death (§§ 23, 27.) 

AuMiytU. The first part of the speech sets forth the antecedents of 

Nikomachos. His father was a public slave; he himself, 
after late enrolment in a phratria, became an under-scribe to 
a magistrate. His present offence was not the first of the 
kind which he had committed. After the First Oligarchy, as 
after the Second, commissioners for the revision of the laws 
were appointed, Nikomachos had been one of these also; 
and had retained the appointment for six years (§ 2) — 
(that is, till 404 RC.)— (§§ 1—6). 

He will perhaps try to cast upon his accuser the sus- 
picion of oligarchical sympathies. It ought not to be for- 
gotten that it was he himself who, by a forged law, enabled 
the oligarchs to destroy Kleophon* in 405. His sufferings 
under the Thirty were involuntary, and cannot be set against 
an action which was deliberate (§§ 7 — 16). The speaker 
will be taunted by Nikomachos with impiety because he 
complained in the ekklesia of the number of public sacri- 
fices which this self-authorised legislator had ordered. But 
the truth is that, by ordering a number of new sacrifices, 
Nikomachos has caused those prescribed by the laws of Solon 
{ra i/c Twv tcvp^eoDV, § 17) to be neglected; and has in two 
years spent twelve talents more than was necessary (§ 21). 
Hence the city, from want of funds, has been driven to con- 
fiscations (§ 22). Nikomachos ought to suffer the extreme 
penalty, as a warning to the corrupt officials who, confident in 
their powers of speech, are reckless of public or private 
Baisery (§§ 17 — 25). 

Neither service in war, nor liberality at home, nor the 
merit of ancestors, nor the hope of his own gratitude, can 



entitled Diatribe in Lynae ora- Rhet. i. 15, etc Cf. Lys. de boniw 

tionem in Nikomachum, by F. V. Aristoph, (Or. ra) § 48 : KXco- 

We^ers, Leyden, 1839. <^«Syra irdvrtf i<rrr Sn iroXXa Irif 

^ Kleoj^on, o Xvpoirotos, the dicxc/pt<rc r& rifs iroXc »£ inbrat 



demagogue : Ar. Ban. 677 : Arist. 
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be pleaded as a reason for acquitting him. The people 
themselves might well be denounced for entrusting to such 
as he the powers once held by a Solon, a Themistokles, a 
Perikles (§ 28). Nikomachos has sought in vain to bribe his 
accusers ; let his judges do their duty as firmly (§§ 26 — 35). 

Unsparing and rather coarse sarcasm is the 
strength of this attack. Throughout, Nikomachos 
is treated, not as the recorder of laws, but as 
the son of the public slave, as the ex-imder-scribe. 
* Are we to acquit him for his ancestors ? ' asks the 
accuser. * Nay, for his own sake he deserves death ; 
and for theirs — ^the slave-market ' (§ 27). 

6. Aqahist the Comdealers. [Or. xxn.]. — The i^j^Againtt 

•^ *• ■* the Com^ 

Guild of Comdealers (crtToircSXat) was composed of ''**^'' 
aliens (§ 5) resident in the Peiraeus, who bought com 
as it came into port and sold it in small quantities 
to the citizens. The trade was a good one, and was 
watched with jealousy both by citizens and by whole- 
sale importers (e/Liiropot, § 27). Stringent laws, ad- 
ministered by a board of Corn-Inspectors ((rtTo<^uXaic€9, 
§ 8), were framed to limit the gains of the retail- 
dealers. One of these laws forbade them to charge 
more than one obol a bushel over cost-price (§ 8) ; 
another, in order to check monopoly, provided that 
no one should buy more than 50 phormoi (about 50 
bushels) of com at one time (§ 6). 

It is this second law which is here alleged to have 
been broken by the guild or by some of its members. 
The case is tried before an ordinary court under 
the presidency of the Thesmothetae : the penalty is 
death. 

The date of the speech cannot be fixed. All that dou. 

15—2 
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can be said is that it was certainly later than the 
beginning of the Corinthian War in 394 B. c. ; possibly 
later than the Peace of Antalkidas in 387 B.c.^ 

Amag9is. The speaker begins by deprecating the notion that the 

charge preferred by him is vexatious or spiteful. On the 
contrary, he says, he was at the beginning of the business 
suspected of unduly favouring the Guild. An impeachment 
was first laid before the Senate, who were inclined to deliver 
the Comdealers then and there to the Eleven. It was he 
who then counselled moderation and the observance of the 
usual legal course. Accordingly the case was heard before the 
Senate (which was itself the preliminary court in cases of 
impeachment). No one came forward as accuser; and the 
speaker then made the accusation himself. The case was 
sent by the Senate for trial by an ordinary court (§§ 1 — 4). 

One of the Comdealers is then questioned, and admits 
having bought more than fifty bushels at once, but says that 
he did so by the recommendation of the Corn-Inspectors. 
The speaker shows, first, that this is no defence ; next, that 
the statement is false (§§ 5 — 10). The dealers plead that 
their object in buying large quantities was to be able to sell 
cheap; but their claim to public spirit can be refuted 
(§§ 11 — 16). They have acknowledged their combination 
against the wholesale importers. Their death is ihe satisfac- 
tion due to these and to the oflSciaLs who have so often been 
punished for inability to check such frauds (§§ 17 — 22). 

Compact and clear, without any attempt at 
ornament, this short speech is at least good of its 
kind, — a specimen of the strictly business-like style 
of Lysias. 



^ See § 14, which speaks of the 
rumours ppread by the Corn- 
dealers in order to raise the price 
of corn : — ^ ras vavs bu^apOai ras 
cV T(^ TlovTto ^ vno AaKfbaifioviiov 
CJorXcovo-aff €rvv€i\fj<t>Bai ^ ra c /xiropia 
«ecicXei(r^(U Ij rag tntovdas /acXXccv 



aKopprj6TJ(rf(r6au ' The ships in the 
Euxine' are Uieships which brought 
com to Athens from tliose regions : 
c£ Xen. H, i. 35. The fnrovbai pos- 
sibly refer to the Peace of AntaU 
kidas or to negociations which 
preceded it. 
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II. Indictment for proposing an Unconstitu- 
tional Measure {ypai\>rj Trapavofioiv). 

On the Confiscation of the Property of the Brother u. i. o» the 
of Nikias. [Or. xviii.] — Eukrates, brother of theJSJ^^j;^^ 
General Nikias, was put to death by the Thirty ^i^i«a#. 
Tyrants in 404 b. c. Several years afterwards a 
certain Poliochos^ proposed and carried in the ek- 
klesia a decree for confiscating the estate left by 
Eukrates. In this speech the elder of the two sons 
of Eukrates pleads against the execution of the 
decree. 

The lefifal form of the cause is doubtfuL Two^*^<i^<*« 
views are possible. (1) The sons of Eukrates may 
have indicted Poliochos under the Graphs Parano- 
m6n for proposing an unconstitutional measure. In 
this case the speech is an Accusation. (2) Polio- 
chos may have indicted the sons of Eukrates for 
withholding property due to the State under the 
decree ; the action being in form an apograph^, or 
claim for moneys withheld from the Treasury. In 
this case the speech is a Defence^. 

One point is in favour of the latter view. The 
speaker appeals in his peroration, first, to the judges 



^ There is some doubt about the 
Dfttne. The MSS. have UoKiaxos 
or noXi(rxo£ : Galen, in his citation 
(xYiii. 2. 657 Kuhn), UoKiovxos. 
Taylor has been followed by Sauppe 
and other recent editors in reading 
noX(oxo£, a proper name recog- 
nised by Harpokration. 

' ¥T2kXic}LQn{Comment€Uiones Ly- 



giacaSf pp. 124 £) thinks that Ha- 
maker has proved beyond all 
doubt that the cause is an ano- 
ypa^i;, not a ypa(firi ir€ipav6fuiv. 
But the arguments brought are 
unavailing without a satisfactory 
emendation of the words in § 14 — to 
be noticed presently. 
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generally, then to the Syndic! (§ 26). Now these 
fiscal officers would have had the presidency of the 
court in a cause affecting the treasury. But it is 
not clear why they should have had jurisdiction in a 
trial under the Graphs Paranom6n. 

On the other hand, a passage in § 14 supports 
the first view. * All men will know' [i. e. if Polio- 
chos gains the cause] ' that on the former occasion 
you fined ^ in 1000 drachmas the man who wished to 
confiscate our land, whereas on this occasion he has 
carried his proposal; and that, therefore, in these 
two cases Athenian judges gave two opposite ver- 
dicts, the same man being on his tnal for a breach of 
the Constitution,^ 

The last words — irapavofKov (f>€uyovTo^ tov avrov 
avSp6<: — ^may possibly be corrupt^. But if they are 
right, then they prove that this trial, like the former, 
was a Graphd Paranom6n against Poliochos. And 
tWs is confirmed by the fact that * Against Polio- 
chos' is the title under which the speech is cited by 
Galen ^. On the whole, the probabilities appear to 
lean to this side. But the evidence does not suffice 
to decide the question. 

The date may be inferred fi-om two circumstances. 
(1) The speaker and his brothers were children in 



^ ScheiWs emendation of c^iyfu- 
mauT€ for ((rffiit^o't seems certain. 

' Francken (fiomm. Lyt. p. 126) 
suggests that Lysias may haye 
written something like irapav6fu»v 
ifivyovrog rore rov avdpos [not tov 
avTov dvdposy as Blass quotes it, 
Att Bereds. p. 624], yvv di viri;- 
a-atrros. But this is too violent a 



change : and besides, as Blass says, 
one would require T6r€fiip frapa- 
yofitov fIn/yovTos, vvv dc vuc^iramt. 
» VoL XVIII. 2. 667 (Kuhn), ap. 
Sauppe Or, Att, p. 112 and Blass 
Att, Bereds. p. 622. It seems very 
probable that Kara HoXtoxov is the 
right title. 
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404 (§ 10), but are now adults, holding the office of 
trierarchs (§ 21). (2) On the other hand, Athens and 
Sparta are at peace (§ 15). The Corinthian War 
(394 — .387 B.C.), therefore, either has not begun or is 
over. And as the son of Nik^ratos (§ 10), the first 
cousin of the speaker, is not mentioned as having 
yet taken any part in public affairs, the earlier date 
is more likely — 396 or 395 B.C., approximately. 

The following stemma shows the relationship oisummaqf 
the persons with whom the speech is concerned : — ofifUfiat. 

KiKEBATOB. 

I 



DiooNETOs (retnmed from Eukbates: died 404 Kikus, the General: 
enle in 403, bat is now (§ 5 of speech). died 413. 

dead, § 9). 

I 



DiOMNESTOs: § 21. Second son: Eldest son: NisiRiTOS (Xenoph. 

§ 21. the Speaker. Sympo$. i. 2, etc.). 

NiDAS: § 10. 

The speaker begins by dwelling on the public services AmaifH$. 
of his uncles Nikias and DiognStos and his father Eukrates 
(§§ 1 — 12), He next argues that a confiscation is never in 
any true sense a gain to the State. First, it endangers the 
most precious of all the city's treasures — concord among 
citizens. In the next place, property thus confiscated is 
always sold below its true value, and part even of the sum 
which it fetches is made away with by the proposer of the 
measure. Left in the hands of patriotic owners — like the 
speaker, his brother, and his cousin, who, all three, are 
trierarchs — it is far more profitable to the State (§§ 13 — 23). 

They can produce no relatives to weep and pray for them; 
they are the last of their house ; they can only appeal to 
the judges to protect the kinsmen of those who suffered for 
the democracy. Let the judges remember the time when, 
in exile and poverty, they prayed to the gods for a day when 
they might be able to show their gratitude to the children 
of their champions. This gratitude is claimed now. The 



^ 
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danger which threatens the accused is nothing less than 
utter ruin (§§ 24—27). 

This fragment is interesting as giving a sequel, 
in the history of his family, to the personal fortunes 
iN«fjM<r^ of Nikias ; it is interesting, too, as being distin- 
iKe Speech, g^j^ed by a quality somewhat rare in the works 
of Lysias. Few of his speeches have so much 
pathos. The address is emphatically an appeal to 
pity ; and excites it less by direct appeals than by 
its simplicity and a tone of manly self-restraint. 
One passage is especially striking — ^the description 
of Diognetos bringing the orphan children of his bro- 
thers to Pausanias, and imploring the Spartan king 
to remember all that their fathers had suiHfered (§ 10). 



TIL Claims for Moneys withheld from the 

State. 

111. \. For 1. For the Soldier. FOr. ix.! — The accused, 

theSoldiet. u j ' 

Polyaenos, is prosecuted under a writ {djroypa^, 
§§ 3, 21) for the recovery of a fine alleged to be due 
fix)m him to the Treasury. He states that, two years 
before, he had returned to Athens from a campaign, 
but had not been two months at home before he 
was again placed upon the list for active service. 
Hereupon he appealed to the General of his tribe 
{tS oTparr^^y § 4) ; but obtained no redress. He 
spoke indignantly on the subject in conversation at 
one of the banker s tables in the marketplace ; and, 
this having been reported to the authorities, he was 
fined under the law against reviling magistrates. 
The Generals did not, however, take any steps to 
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levy the fine; but at the expiration of their year 
of office, left a note of it with the Stewards of 
the Treasury (rot? rafiiou^, § 6). These, after in- 
quiry, were satisfied that the fine had been inflicted 
maliciously (§ 7), and cancelled it. The accusers, 
ignoring this decision, now prosecute the soldier, 
at an interval of more than a year, as a state-debtor. 
In case of conviction the penalty would be the pay- 
ment of twice the original fine ; but not the loss of 
civic rights. (§ 21.) From § 4 the speech may be 
referred to the time of the Corinthian War, 394 — 
387 B.C. 

After compIaiDing that his adversaries have wandered Anah^i*^ 
from the special issue into general attacks upon his character 
the speaker sketches the facts of the case (§§ 1—7). He 
then argues, first, that the fine was originally illegal, since 
the offence contemplated by the law was that of speaking 
against a magistrate in court (ei^ avveBplo), § 6), which he 
had not done ; secondly, that in any case the reversal of 
the sentence by the stewards had absolved him (§§ 8 — 12). 

The malice of his enemies had been provoked, he says, 
by the favour which he had formerly enjoyed with Sds- 
tratos, an influential citizen. They are resolved to ruin 
him. The matter at issue is nominally a fine, but really 
his citizenship ; for, if the court also takes part against him, 
he will be driven to fly from a city in which justice is not 
to be had (§§ 13—22). 



genuine' 



Harpokration doubted the authenticity of thisQ«^«o«Qf 
speech ^ ; some recent critics have decisively rejected 
it^. There are several traces of mutilation in the 
extant version. Thus the direct question with which 

^ A. Y. diKaiaxris : — Ava-ias cV rf tationes Ly$iac€te pp. 64 1: Blaas, 
ircpc oTpaTiarov, tl yy^cios. Att, Beredi, pp. 6061 

* Especially Francken, Commen" 
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the speech opens is oddly abrupt ; in § 5 a conver- 
sation is referred to (ra npoeiprjfieva) as if it had been 
given in terms ; and in § 9 the speaker alludes to 
witnesses whom he has called, but of whom there 
is no other trace. It would be easier to vindicate 
the authorship of Lysias if the speech, as it stands, 
could be assumed to be a mere extract or epitome, 
like the so-called Second Speech Against Theo- 
mn&stos. But the epitomic character, distinct there, 
is absent here ; there, proem and epilogue have been 
compressed; here their redundancies of expression 
are left untouched. 

Francken thinks that the language is in some 
points doubtful Attic ^; and that the law is question- 
able^. He argues further that, if the text is right 
in § 6, ' Ktesikles the archon,' there mentioned, must 
be the archon of 01. cxi. 3, 334 B.C.; and notices 
that, in that year, an armament was prepared, but 
not despatched, by Athens^ — ^which agrees with the 
fact that Polyaenos, when enrolled the second time, 
was not called upon to serve. These argumenta 
seem to point to different conclusions. If the diction 
and the law are not classically Attic, then the speech 
is a late work, probably a rhetorical exercise. If 



1 e,g, ivTos for tvdov in § 10 — 
already noticed by Dobree; diicai- 
m<ris for ducatofui ('plea' or 'argu- 
ment'} in § 8, noticed by Harpokr. ; 
rh w4pas in the sense of 'at last' in 
§17. 

' He infers from Dem. Meid, 
§ 33 that the penalty for reviling 
a magistrate in courts as for strik- 
ing rhv ^xovra i(rTtft>a»tifi€yoVy 



would have been, not a fine, but 
atimia; and he thinks it strange 
that therofiuu, inferior magistrates, 
should summon their superiors, 
the strategi, before them (§ 7). We 
do not know enough to decide sooh 
points : and nothing can be safely 
ai^ed from them. 

* See Sch&fer, Demoithenei und 
seine Zeit^ yoL m. p. 162. 
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Ktesikles is the Ktesikles of 334> then the speech 
was probably written for a real cause of about that 
date^. 

Far stronger than these special obiections is Theaenena 
the general objection arising from the style. This. ^^SS!' 
indeed, appears conclusive. The passage in §§ 15 — 
18, where the speaker attacks his adversaries, could 
hardly have come from Lysias. It is overwrought in 
tone, overloaded with antitheses, and too epideictic 
for its place. The whole defence is meagre, yet 
not concise — a reversal of the manner of Lysias. 
It was probably written by a bad imitator of his 
style ; but for a real cause rather than as an exercise^, 

2. On the Property of Aristophanes. [Or. gj J^ 
XIX.] — Nikophfimos, father of Aristophanes, was the 5J2?<2^ 
friend of Konon, and his comrade in the naval cam- 
•paigns of 394—390 B.c. When Konon visited the 
Persian Court in 394, he left Nikoph6mos and Hierd- 
nymos in joint conunand of the Persian fleet*; and 
when he took Kyth6ra in 393 Nikophfimos was ap- 
pointed harmost *. While Konon and Nikophfimos had 
their home at Cyprus (§ 36), their sons, Timotheos and 
Aristophanes, lived at Athens ; the latter poor, imtil 



^ Blass assumes {Att Bereds, p. 
607) that Ktesikles was one of the 
strategic and this is certainly easier. 
But, in that case, the words rov 
Spxovrop must be a gloss; added 
by a commentator who associated 
the name only with the archon of 
334. A strategus could not have 
been called apx»v, 

' I cannot see that, as Blass 
thinks, a sophistic ezerdse is in- 
dicated by the accumulation of 



unknoum proper names in § 5 ;-— 
by the fact of the 'influential' Sd- 
stratos (§ 1 3) being lost to fame ;— by 
the absence of deamess in the 
statement of the case ;— or by the 
uncertainty of the date. The sub- 
ject would surely have been a poor 
one for a declamation. 

' Diod. xiv. 81 : Nueodi^fiof, in 
that passage, being a mere clerical 
error for Nueo^/ioc* 

^ Zen. HdUn, iy. TiiL a 
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the battle of Kiiidos in 394 and the campaigns of the 
following years brought some wealth to his father 
and himself (§ 28). On two important occasions 
Aristophanes was engaged in the service of the 
State. He went on an embassy to Sicily (in what 
year is doubtful) with proposals from Evagoras, king 
of Cyprus, to Dionysios ; and succeeded in dissuading 
the latter from affording his promised aid to Sparta 
(§§ 19, 20). Agiin in 389 B.C. he sailed with an 
Athenian expedition to the aid of Evagoras (§§ 21 — 
23). From tliis expedition he never returned. He 
and his father Nikophfemos were suddenly put to 
death at Cyprus without trial (§ 7) ; doubtless on a 
suspicion of treachery or of embezzlement similar 
to that which raised a storm of indignation against 
Thrasybulos and his colleagues in 390 B.C. 
gjvj»^ After the death of Aristophanes, one Aeschines 
proposed the confiscation of his property. The pro- 
posal, like that of Poliochos in the case of the property 
of Eukrates, was resisted on the ground of illegality, 
and a speech was written by Lysias against it-^. It 
was, however, carried into effect, and so stringently 
that not even the debts left by Aristophanes were 
discharged, nor was the dowry of his widow repaid 
to her family (§ 32). But the amount of property 
which was found disappointed the general belief in 
the wealth of Nikoph^mos (§§ 11, 53). It was 

^ Harpokration 8. v. Xvrpoi : — schines with the Sokratic, against 

Avaias fV r^ kot Aio-^ti^v trfpt rfjs whom Lysias Wrote on another 

brnKV(r«ai T&v \ptaTo<f>avov^ XpriyM- occasion. That the proposal of 

novi Sauppe O. A. ii. p. 173. In Aeschines was met with a ypa^^ 

his Onontiuticum Fragmentorum napavofuov is indicated in § 8 of 

Sanppe seems to identify this Ae- Or. xix. 
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thought that something must have been withheld; 
and suspicion fell upon the father-in-law of Aristo- 
phanes. A writ was therefore issued against him 
for the recovery of moneys due to the treasury (§11). 
Before the trial came on, he died, at the age of more 
than seventy (§ 60); and his only son, a man of 
thirty (§ 55), was left to defend the action. The 
Fiscal Board of Syndici were the presidents of the 
court. 

The date is indicated by § 50. It is there !>«<«. 
said that Diotimos had lately {a/ayxp^) been ac- 
cused of having forty talents unaccounted for in 
his possession; but had, on returning to Athens, 
disproved the charge. Diotimos had held a com- 
mand in the Hellespont in 388 and 387^ B.C.; 387 
is therefore probably the year of the speech. 

The defence is approached with timidity, as if under A^uUpsis, 
the consciousness that a strong prejudice has to be met. 
The speaker represents the gravity of the task which has 
devolved upon him ; his father's good fame, his own, and 
all his fortunes are at stake. He sets forth the restless 
malice of his accusers, and reminds the court that experience 
has proved how little such accusations are to be trusted". 
The cruel fate of Nikophfimos and Aristophanes ; — the desti- 
tution of his brother-in-law's children, and the persecutions 
to which his own family have been exposed in addition to 
the burden thus thrown upon them ; — the current delusions, 
lastly, about the wealth of Nikophfimos, delusions so danger- 
ous in the present impoverished state of the Treasury — all 
these are urged as claims to the sympathetic attention of 
the court. (§§ 1 — 11.) 

1 Xen. ff. V. 1. 25. and §§ 1, 6, 7 of Andok. De My9- 

' On the almost verfoal coind- teriit^ see above, p. 117. 
dence between §§ 2—5 of thisproem 
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The next division of the speech is devoted to showing 
that Aristophanes was not originally a rich man, and was 
at all times lavish. He was not chosen by the speakers 
father as a son-in-law on account of his wealth : indeed, his 
last act before sailing for Cyprus was to come to their house 
and borrow seven minae ; and it could be pi-oved that shortly 
afterwards he was in want of a very small sum of ready 
money. Then follows a formal inventory of the property 
left by the deceased (§§ 12—27). 

But why, it may be asked, was this property so small ? 
Aristophanes had scarcely any fortune until four years before 
his death ; and within these four years he was twice choreg^s, 
besides buying a house and lands. The defendant had taken 
precautions for the due transference to the CJovemment of 
every article left in the house of Aristophanes : a watch had 
even been set to see that the doors were not torn off, as 
sometimes happened to confiscated houses. He is ready to 
take the most solemn oath before the Syndici that nothing 
remains in his hands ; nay, that his sisters* dowry and the 
debt of seven minae still remain unpaid. Supposing that 
the property of Timotheos, son of Konon, were confiscated 
and only four talents realized, would his relatives be thought 
to deserve ruin ? Yet the father of Timotheos was at least 
ten times as rich as the father of Aristophanes (§§ 28 — 41). 
There are many instances in which the popular estimate of 
a man's fortune has been proved, at his death or on inquiry 
during his lifetime, to have been enoimously exaggerated. 
The recent case of Diotimos (§ 50) and the case of the great 
Alkibiades (§ 52) are among those in point. (§§ 42 — 54.) 

The good character borne by himself and by his father 
ought to be remembered. If their property were confiscated 
now, the State would not get two talents. At this moment 
he is a trierarch: his father spent his fortune on the 
State and for its honour ; he kept good horses, had athletes 
in his pay, and won victories at the Isthmos and at Nemea 
(§ 63). On all these grounds the defendant claims the pro- 
tection of the court against a malignant attack ^ 56 — 64). 
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This very clever speecli gives a formidable idea^^^JJ^, 
of the dangers to which an Athenian of the time was m/S^m* 

. . . qfpublie 

exposed if he or any member of his family was sup- JJJ^ 
posed to have made a fortune on foreign service. 
The city was poor^ ; it was fiill of informers, ready 
to prefer any accusation on the chance of sharing 
the spoil ; and by a vague charge of treachery or 
embezzlement abroad it was easy to inflame the 
ekklesia^. There is nothing to show why Aris- 
tophanes or his father were put to death without 
trial. The point which is most strikingly brought 
out by this defence is the strength of the popular 
feeling which it had to combat. It is remarkable 
in how diflSdent a tone the speaker begins, how 
careful he is to put in the front of his case every- 
thing that can excite compassion, how he avoids 
directly praising or even defending Aristophanes. 
He gradually insinuates that Aristophanes was a 
worthy man — poor, but generous and patriotic. 
The speech is nearly half over before it comes di- 
rectly to the real issue (§ 28), and argues that 
Aristophanes cannot, in fact, have left more property 
than appeared. Perhaps the modesty of the speaker 
is a little overwrought ; but there is consummate art 
in the sketch of his father, the quiet citizen of the 



^ See especially § 11, xo^ciroy 

lup ovp dfToKoytia-Oai nphs airavuf 
apyvplov 17 w tariv iw r§ noKti. 
Compare Or. xxx (Against Niko- 
machos) § 22, and the case of Eraton 
(Or. xni): Francken, Comtnent, 
Lynacae^ p. 130. 
' Ranchenstein, in his Introduc- 



tion to this Speech (p. 146), ^>tl7 
quotes Or. xxni (Against Epi- 
krates) § 11 : oJicrrt £v ovrot (the 
cormpt demagogues) Kkiwrowi op- 
yiC^<rOtf aXX* »p aurol Xoftfiapm 
X^P*^ Xtrrr, m<nrtp vfuis ra rovr^v 
fuvOoi^op&urrtt aXX' •v roihm» rit 
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old school, and of Aristophanes, the adventurous 
patriot of the new. On the whole, this is one of 
the masterpieces of Lysias, in which all the resources 
of his tact were brought into play by a subject 
difficult enough to be worthy of them. 



III. s. 
Againtt 
Mhilo- 
kraUi. 



3.- Agaifist Philokrates. [Or. xxix.] — This case 
may be regarded as a sequel to that of Ergokles 
[Or. xxviii]^. Philokrates had sailed, as steward 
or purser (ra/xtas § 3), under command of Ergokles 
as trierarch. Ergokles had now been put to death 
and his property had been confiscated. But a sum 
of thirty talents, which he was said to have gained 
by corrupt practices, had not been foimd (§ 2). A 
writ was therefore issued against Philokrates on the 
supposition that, since he had been in the confidence 
of Ergokles, he must know what had become of the 
money. 

The speaker is one of several Public Prosecutors 
{(Tvirqyopoi) and, as in the case of Ergokles, merely 
follows others with a summary of the leading points. 
The case Against Pliilokrates has been stated, and 
the evidence cited, by former speakers ; this is 
the concluding speech for the prosecution ; hence 
the title of epilogue or peroration^ given in the 



^ See above, p. 221. 

' Kara ^iXoKparovs firiXoyor. 
The speaker says in § 1 that many 
persons who had promised to appear 
against Philokrates have not done 
bo; but obviously this does not 
justify Francken^s inference, — * Al- 
tera pars inscriptionis (cViXoyor) 



manifesto falsa est; statim enim 
ab initio totidem verbis neminem 
esse praeter se accusatorem orator 
testatur' (fiommeiit Lys. p. 226). 
The absence of witnesses and proofs 
in this speech is conclusive, as 
Blass says {Ati, Beredi, p. 454), 
on the other side. 
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MSS. to this as well as to the speech Against 
Ergokles. The date is probably the year of the trial dou. 
of Ergokles — 389 B.c. 

Many persons, says the speaker, who had promised to An(d§9i$. 
appear against Philokrates have failed; an additional proof 
that he has the money, and has been able to buy oflf numer- 
ous accusers. The thirty talents have not been discovered: 
who can have them but the most intimate friend of Ergokles, 
his subaltern and his steward ? It rests with Philokrates to 
show either that Ergokles was wrongly condemned, or- that 
some one else now has the missing sum (§§ 1 — 5). Three 
talents, it is well known, had been promised to public speakers 
if they could save Ergokles. Philokrates has got this money 
back, and has possessed himself of the rest of his late chiefs 
property; yet now he has the effrontery to pretend that he 
was his enemy. Is it likely that in that case he would have 
volunteered to sail with him as trierarch ? (§§ 6, 7.) 

The Athenians ought to defend their own interests, and 
compel Philokrates to give up their property. It is hard if 
those who cannot pay taxes incur the public anger, while 
the embezzlers of State-property escape. Indeed, the accom- 
plices of Ergokles deserve not only a pecuniary penalty, but 
the same punishment which he suflFered— death. While his 
trial was pending, his friends went about boasting that they 
had bribed upwards of 2000 men (§ 12). Let it be proved 
to them that no amount of bribery can save evil-doers. If 
the citizens are wise, they will reclaim what is their own 
(§§ 8-14). 

Like the speeches Against Ergokles and Aigainst 
Epikrates, this is the address of an oflScial prosecutor, 
and of one who had but a subordinate part to perform. 
It has the characteristic excellences of the other two, 
compactness and vigour ; but it is necessarily inferior 
to the speech Against Ergokles, in which the greater 
importance of the cause calls forth more oratorical 
vigour. 
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IV. 1. 

Againat 

JSoandrat, 



Date, 



IV. Causes relating to a Scrutiny (Soict/iaa-ta) 

BEFORE THE SENATE ; ESPECIALLY OF OFFICIAI^ 
DESIGNATE. 

1. Against Evandros. [Or. xx\i.] — In the second 
year of the 99th Olympiad (38 J B.C.) Leodamas ■^ drew 
the lot to be First Archon for the following year ; 
and Evandros was at the same time designated 
First Archon in reserve^. Le6damas, before entering 
upon the archonship/ had to pass a scrutiny (8o#ci- 
liacrCa) before the Senate. On this occasion he was 
accused by Thrasybulos of Collytos ; the Senate re- 
jected him ; and the office thus came to Evandros. 
But Evandros also had to pass a scrutijiy ; and the 
present speech is made to the Senate in order to 
prove that he is ineligible. 

The case is heard on the last day but one of Ol. 
99. 2, i.e. at about midsummer of our year 382 B.c.^ 
The last day of the Attic year was a public holiday, 
on which no law-court could sit, and on which a 
sacrifice to Zeus S6t6r was celebrated by the First 



* Not the orator of Achamae, 
who was the advocate of Leptines 
in 355 ao., but a man of whom no- 
thing is known except from this 
speech and from a notice in Arist. 
Rh, IL 23. Thrasybulos had said 
in his accusation that the name of 
Lcodamas had been inscribed on a 
pillar [recording traitors &a] on 

the acropolis (^v OTrjkirrjs y€yovws 

€v tJ dfcpoTToXfi), but was erased in 
the time of the Thirty. Leodamas 
answered that he was not likely to 
have erased it then. The Thirty 
would have trusted him the more 
for his enmity to the people being 



registered (f yycypa/ifMvi;; r$£c;^<9/>ar 

" cVcXaxc: Harpokr. «.v. Cf. 
Aesch. in Ktes, § 62. 

• The Olympic year, reckoned 
from July to July, is counted as 
that year b.o. in which its first 
half falls. The year 382 B.a com- 
prised the second half of OL 99. 2 
and the first half of OL 99. 3. 
Hence the date of this speech, 
which belongs to the end of 01. 
99. 2, is, in strictness, 382 ao.; and 
the following Greek year, 01. 99. 3, 
in which Evandros was Archon, is 
also conventioncUly 382 b. a 
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Archon. If, therefore, the Senate rejected Evandros, 
no time remained for an appeal to an ordinary court; 
and the State would be left without its chief magis- 
trate at one of its great solemnities (§ 6). 

The election of Evandros was, in fact, ratified ; for ^^^ 
he appears in the lists as Archon for the following ^^ ** 
year, 01. 99. 3. This date is confirmed by allusions in 
the speech. 

Thrasybulos the Collytean is charged in § 23 
with having estraaged Boeotia from Athens and with 
having lost Athenian ships. The first accusation 
refers to the establishment of oligarchies in the 
Boeotian cities, through Spartan influence, after the 
Peace of Antalkidas ; and is curiously illustrated by 
the reference of Aeschines to Thrasybulos of Collytos 
as a man of great influence at Thebes^. The second 
accusation refers to an incident of the war on the 
Hellespont five years before. In 387 B.C. eight tri- 
remes under the command of this Thrasybulos were 
captured by Antalkidas near Abydos^. 

All the first part of the speech has been lost in 
those eight pages of the Palatine MS. which con- 
tained the conclusion of the Twenty-fifth Speech and 
the whole of that Against Nikides^. The special 
charges made by the accuser, and the depositions to 
which he alludes (§ 8), were in this part. What 
remains is chiefly his answer to certain pleas which 
he conceives that Evandros may urge. 

> Aeschin. in Ktes. § 138. statement (§ 23) that Thrasybulos 

' XoD. Hellen. y. 1. 27. Xeno- betrayed his ships, 

phon's aooount, it may be observed, ' See p. 200. 
gives no support to the accuser s 

16—2 
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Anaiv9i8^ It is hard— the speaker says — that, not content with im- 

punity for his oflfences against the people, Evandros should ask 
for office. Evandros relies on the recent sobriety (^Jo-i^ton;?, 
§ 5) of his life — which has been compulsory : and on his 
father's liberality — who used the influence thus gained to 
overthrow the democracy (§§ 1 — 5). He has contrived to 
delay his scrutiny until the last day but one of the year, when 
there is no time to appoint another First Archon. But the 
sacrifices of the morrow will surely be more pleasing to the 
gods, though offered only by the King Archon and his col- 
leagues, than if the celebrant were a man whose hands are 
stained with the blood shed in the days of the Thirty Tyrants 
(§§ 6 — 8). One of the principal objects of the law of Scruti- 
nies (6 7r€pl T&v hoKifuun&v v6fio<;, § 9) is to exclude from office 
in a democracy those who have abused power under an oli- 
garchy. The mere fact of having been an ordinaiy knight 
or senator under the Thirty disqualifies a man for a place in 
the Council of Five Hundi-ed. Evandros was more than this ; 
he was guilty of special crimes against the people ; and shall 
he be First Archon ? He will thus become a member of the 
Areiopagos for life, and murderers will be tried by a mur- 
derer. And this through the influence of Thrasybulos, a 
traitor to Athens. It must not be supposed that the speaker 
opposes Evandros for the sake of Leddamas. Leddamas 
would be well pleased that the Senate should prove itself 
oligarchical by confirming so unpopular an appointment 
(§§ 10-15). 

Evandros appeals to the Amnesty [of 403 B.C.] ; but that 
Amnesty did not mean that the honours, as well as the tole- 
ration, of the State should be accorded to its recent enemies 
(§§ 16—20). Let the Senate compare the accuser with the 
advocate of Evandros. The accuser is pure of all connection 
with oligarchies ; his ancestors fought against the Peisistra- 
tidae ; his family have exhausted a large fortune upon the 
State. Thrasybulos has alienated the Boeotians from Athens; 
has lost her ships, and brought her to despair. If the Court 
reflects which of these two men ought rather to prevail, it 
will decide rightly upon the claims of Evandros (§§ 21 — 24). 



i 
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Unwillingness to mar a great annual festival may 
have influenced the Senate when they confirmed the 
election ; but there is no proof that the grounds upon 
which it was opposed were good. The accuser must 
have felt that his case was well-nigh hopeless. This, Toneqfoke 
and the feeling of Lysias himself towards all who had 
been concerned in the violence of the Anarchy, will 
partly accoimt for the extreme bitterness and unfair- 
ness of this speech. In two places the tone is es- 
pecially marked. First, where the accuser admits 
that since the restoration of the democracy Evandros 
has been a thoroughly good citizen, and then argues 
that he deserves no credit for it (§§ 3 — 5); again, 
where he maintains that the dokimasia was insti- 
tuted for the express purpose of keeping oligarchs 
out of office (§ 9). The outburst against Thrasybulos 
at the end is of a piece with this (§ 23). A certain 
boldness of expression, hardly congenial to Lysia^, 
corresponds with the excited tone of the speech^, 
which has the air of having been written in haste, 
to support a cause already desperate. 

2. For Mantitheos. [Or. xvi.] — The name oc- Srii&*2S! 
curs only in the title, which, contrary to the general 
rule, is perhaps of the same age as the speech — * A 
Defence for Mantitheos on his Scrutiny before the 
Senate.' What the office was to which this scrutiny 
related, can only be guessed ; perhaps it was that of 
an ordinary senator, since in § 8 the speaker cites 
instances of persons who had reaUy done what he is 
charged with doing, and had yet been admitted to 
the Senate. The complaint against him was that hia 

^ Bee especially §§ 3, 4. ^ 
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name appeared on the list (o-oi/tg, cf. § 6) of those 
who had served as Knights in the time of the Thirty. 
As the speech Against Evandros shows (§10), the fact 
of such service under the Tyrants became, after the 
restoration of the democracy, a disqualification for 
the office of senator. Mantitheos must, then, have 
been at least eighteen years of age in 405 B. c, and 
BO must have been bom before 422. He refers to his 
share in campaigns subsequent to that of 394 b.c. 
(§§ 1 5 — 1 8). On the other hand, the tone of the joke 
in § 15 rather suggests that Thrasybulos, its object, 
was still alive ; — ^that is, that the speech is earlier 
TMe. than 389 B.c.^. The date may have been about 
392 B.C. The speaker, who was taimted with youth- 
fiil presiunption (§ 20), cannot have been much more 
than thirty. 

Anatpsii, The first disproves the charge against him of having 

served as a Knight under the Thirty Tyrants. Before the 
disaster on the. Hellesponl [40S B.C.], his father had sent him 
and his brother to the Euxine, to Satyros [king of the Kim- 
merian Bosporos]; and they did not return to Athens till 
five days before the democratic exiles captured the Peiraeus 
[404 B.C.] (§ 4), The appearance of his name upon the list of 
Knights at that time proves nothing ; the list has many false 
entries and many omissions. Here is a better proof on the 
other side : — ^when the democracy was restored, the phylarch 
(captain of cavalry) of each tribe was directed to recover 
from each Knight who had served under the Tyrants the surn 
paid to him hy tJie State for his equipment when he was first 
enrolled {KaTeurraci*;, § 6). Now Mantitheos was never called 
upon to refund, nor brought before the Fiscal Board (<n;i/- 
SiKoc, § 7)-(§§ 1-8). 

* Thrasybulos died in 01. 97. 3 bably, as Clinton {F, H.) saya, in 
(Diod. XIV. 94, 99 : Xen. HeUen, the early part of 389. 
IV. 8. 30), Le. 390—389 B.C.: pro- 
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Having disproved the charge against him, he goes on to 
urge his positive merits. His private life has been blameless. 
After his fathers death, he portioned his two sisters and 
helped his brother. Men who are fond of dice and wine 
have a marked aversion to him (§ 11). Then his public 
services have been constant. He volunteered on the expe- 
dition for the relief of Haliartos [395 B.C.] (§ 13). In the next 
year he fought in the disastrous battle of Corinth, and re- 
treated later than * the majestic Steirian [Thrasybulos], who 
has taunted all the world with cowardice ' (§ 15). In the 
autumn of the same year [394 B. c] he and his company 
volunteered for service against Agesilaos in Boeotia. Since 
then, he has constantly served in the field or in garrison 
(§ 18).-(§§ 9-19). ^ 

Some have taunted him with forwardness because, though 
80 young, he has spoken in the ekklesia. His own affairs, 
however, compelled him to do so at first. Perhaps, indeed, 
be has been too ambitious. But he could not help thinking of 
his forefathers, who had always been in jTublic life and served 
the State ; and he saw that Athenians, to tell the truth, re- 
spected none but those who could act and speak for the city. 
'And why should you be annoyed with such men? You 
yourselves and none else are their judges' (§§ 20, 21). 

• 

Perhaps hardly anything in Greek literature has ^Jj;?*?^ 
a fresher or brighter charm than this short speech — ^^^**^^^ 
the natural, wonderfully vivid expression of an at- 
tractive character. Mantitheos is the brilliant, am- 
bitious young Athenian, burning to fulfil the Homeric 
ideal by distinguishing himself in council as in war ; 
an Alkibiades made harmless by the sentiment of 
chivalry. The general tone of simple self-reliance, 
and possibly the gibe at Thrasybulos, may have been 
found refreshing by elderly senators. Mantitheos 
had really done good service in the field ; and his 
statement of this is followed by an ingenuous apology 
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for over-eagerness to shine in the ekklesia. The last 
passage is masterly. The virtue of * minding one's 
own affairs' {dnpayixoavvri) was often praised at 
Athens ; but Mantitheos goes to the centre of Athe- 
nian instincts when he tells the judges that * to say 
the truth' they respect no men who do not take part 
in public Ufe^. 

jljilgt 3' Against Philon. [Or. xxxi.] — This speech may 

be considered as a companion-piece to the last ; being 
an Accusation, as the other is probably a Defence, at 
a doHmasia for the Senate. Philon — a man otherwise 
unknown — ^had been chosen by lot a member of the 
Senate of Five Hundred ; and had appeared before 
that body, with others designated to places in it, in 
order to pass the scrutiny. The speaker, himself a- 
senator, comes forward to oppose the admission of 
Philon. The date cannot be fixed. Philon is accused 
of having gone about Attica, plundering ' the oldest 
of the citizens,' who had stayed quietly in their 

^^^^^ demes (§ 18) ; and some of these citizens were still 
alive: some time between 404 and 395 B.C. may 
therefore be assumed. 

Anaiptis. The speaker begins by protesting that no private enmity, 

but only regard to his oath as senator, induces him to appear 
against Philon. What is the definition of a worthy senator ? 
One who both is, and desires to be, a citizen (§ 5). Now 
when the troubles came on Athens [405 B.C.], Philon proved 
how little he valued his citizenship. He neither stayed with 
the oligarchs in the town, nor joined the exiles at PhylS, 

^ Tho speech is described by which does no justice to the deli- 

Dobree {Adv. 1. 192) as ' vividis et cacy of the delineation. ' Ex verbis 

paene comicis coloribus exprimens Dobrei alteram quondam Pyrpo- 

(TTpaTiKriv avOdiiiop ea simul arte linicen expectes/ as Francken says 

ut hoc ipso placeat '—a description (Comment Lys, p. 1 18). 
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but went to Ordpus — paid the resident-alien's tax, and lived 
under the protection of a patron. This shall be proved by 
witnesses (§§ 1 — 14). If he says that he was unfit for fight- 
ing, it can be shown that his name does not appear among 
those of the citizens who, instead of personal service, paid 
money or armed their demesmen (§§ 15, 16). Nor was he 
merely passive : he did positive wrong to aged citizens of 
Athens whom he met with in the country (§§ 17 — 19). This 
corresponds with his treatment of his own mother, who trans- 
ferred the keeping of her money from her son to a stranger 
(§§ 20—23). Why should such as he be a senator ? The 
betrayer of a garrison, a fleet, or a camp is punished ; but 
Philon has betrayed the State itself (§§ 24—26). 

' He has broken no law,' he says. No : for an offence so 
enormous was never expressly contemplated by any legislator 
(§§ 27, 28). If the aliens who helped Athens in her need 
were honoured, surely the citizens who abandoned her should 
be disgraced. The advocates who claim honour for Philon 
now would have done better had they advised him to deserve 
it then (§§ 29 — 33). Let each senator ask himself why h& 
was admitted to that dignity, and he will see why Philon 
ought to be shut out from it (§ 34). 

The tone of this address is in contrast with that 2l?^^ 

nronff, out 

of the protest against the election of Evandros : it is ^^^'^'''^ 
severe and decided, but not bitter or unfair. A cha- 
racter which seems to have been really contemptible 
is drawn without passion, each statement being sup- 
ported by evidence ; and the assertion of the speaker, 
that only a sense of duty prompted him to accuse, is 
at least not contradicted by his method. . The style 
is rhetorical, and rather more openly artificial than 
is usual with Lysias (see esp. §§11, 32) ; but it has 
all his compactness and force — of which the short 
appeal at the end is a good example. One point of ^^^jjjjj^^ 
liistorical interest comes out. Philon is accused of ^'*'~'^' 
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having taken part, in 405 B.C., neither with oligarchs 
nor with democrats. He pleads : — * Had it been an 
offence not to be present at such a time, a law would 
have been made expressly on. that subject.' The 
answer is, that, owing to the inconceivable enormity 
of the offence, no law has been enacted on the sub- 
ject (§ 27). So completely had Solon's enactment 
against neutrahty — to which the speaker could have 
appealed with so much rhetorical effect — passed out 
of the remembrance of that generation^, 
^Lc^oH^ 4. Defence on a Charge of seeking to abolish 
^in^t^ the Democracy. [Or. xxv.] — This title, given to the 
j^emocrucw, gpecch in thc MSS., is clearly wrong. The speaker 
is, indeed, cliiefly concerned to prove that he is guilt- 
less of any share in the crimes of the Thirty Tyrants ; 
but it is clear that he was not upon his trial for high 
treason. Tliere is no reference to any penalties which 
threatened him. The question is whether he shall, 
or shall not, be admitted to certain privileges. Thus 
in § 3 he insists on his claim to participation in the 
advantages of citizenship ; in § 4 he speaks of rights 
which citizens who have done no evil ought to share 
with positive benefactors of the State ; in § 1 4 he 
says to the judges : — ' If, when I might have had 

1 Rauchenstoin, in his introduc- diuu partes fieret et oh earn cauM- 

tion to the spoech (p. 116), brings $am irritatU animis utrinque 

together the chief passages in which arma caperentur pugnareiurqiie^ 

Solon's law is mentioned: — Plut turn qni in eo tempore in eoque 

Sol, c. 20 {arifiov tivai rov iv o-rao-€t casu civilis discordiao non alter- 

ffLTjd€T€pas fupidos yfv6fjL€vov) I Cic. utri parti seadiunxeritsedsolitarios 

ad AU. X. 1: Gcllius ii. 12 (trans- separatusque a communi malo ciyi- 

lating an extract from Aristotle tatis secesserit, is dome patria for- 

— perhaps from his iroKirtiai) si 6b tunisque omnibus careto, exul ex- 

hajic discordiam dUsensionemque torrisque osto. 
seditio aique diseemo popidi in 
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oflSce, I declined it, I have a right to receive honottr 
from you now! Clearly this speech was delivered on ^^^^ 
the occasion of a dokimasia for some office to which a Doid- 
the speaker had been designated, but his admission 
to which was opposed. The cause is heard by an 
ordinary court — probably under the presidency of the 
Thesmothetae^ — and on appeal from a decision for 
the speaker already given by the Senate. The date ^^*^ 
.must be placed between 402 and 400 B.C. ; probably 
nearer to the lower limit ^. The accusers were Epi- 
genes, Diophanes and Kleisthenes (§ 25). The de- 
fendant is not named. 

It would not be strange, he says, if the speeches made -^««i^«<«. 
against him had excited the indignation of the judges against 
all, without distinction, who had remained at Athens under 
the Thirty. Much more might, indeed, have been said about 
the crimes of the Tyrants. But it is unmeaning to charge 
those crimes upon men who had no share in them. If he 



^ Since the Thesmothetae had 
jurisdiction in causes connected 
with boKifuuricu : Pollux 8. 44. 

* Rauchenstein {Introdtict. p. 91) 
supposes 402 & c. ; Blass {AU, Be- 
reds, p. 509) prefers 401 or 400. 

The arguments for the earlier 
date are these:— (1) The general 
tone of the speech, referring to the 
troubles of the Anarchy as recent : 
(2) § 17, where the speaker says 
7rpo3vfiij<rofiai XP"!*^^^ tlvtu — as 
if he had not yet had time to prore 
his reformed character: (3) §§ 23 
— 24, where the exiled adherents 
of the Thirty are described as still 
hoping for a reaction at Athens: 
(4) § 28, from which (Rauchenstein 
thinks) it appears that the law of 
Archinos was not yet passed— a 
law enacted soon after the resto- 



ration of the democracy, providing 
that persons against whom, in 
despite of the Amnesty, accusft- 
tions were brought in violation 
of the Amnesty, should be allowed 
at once- to enter a 9rapaypa<^7, and 
to s^2k first at its hearing (Isokr. 
KaU. § 2). 

For the later date it is argued 
(1) that in one place at least — § 21 
— the events under the Thirty are 
spoken of as if some considerable 
interval had elapsed; (2) that the 
restored democracy was old enough 
for abuses to have grown up, — § 30 
[this is, I think, a strong point]: 
(3) that § 28 does not prove the 
law of Archinos to be non-existent, 
since that law would have had no 
bearing on a d&feifuuria. 
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can prove that he is innocent, he may surely claim at least 
the ordinary privileges of citizenship in common with men 
of more distinguished services (§§ 1 — 6). No man is bom 
an oligarch or a democrat. He becomes one or the other 
according to his private interest (rai/ l^ia avfufyepovrtouy § 10). 
This is proved by history. Phrynichos and Peisandros were 
demagogues before they became oligarchs. Men who helped 
to overthrow the Four Hundred were afterwards numbered 
with the Thirty: many of the Four Hundred themselves 
were with the democrats at the Peiraeus ; some of those who 
had expelled the Four Hundred were afterwards among the 
Thirty ; and some of the men who gave in their names for 
the march against Eleusis, after going forth with the people, 
were besieged along with the Tyrants*. 

The explanation is simply that their interests varied at 
different times. Now, the interest of the speaker lay wholly 
with the democracy. He had been five times trierarch and 
had been in four sea-fights (§ 12). The establishment of the 
Thirty destroyed his chance of reward for these services. 
Neither under the First Oligarchy nor under the Second did 
he hold office (§§ 7 — 14). If he did no wrong in the Anar- 
chy, much more will he be a good citizen under the restored 
Democracy. The victims of the Tyrants must not be con- 
founded with their agents. It was the error of the Thirty 
that they visited the sins of a few corrupt demagogues on 



* § 9 (ia\ 5c oiTivf^ ray 'EXcv- 
crti/adc d7roypaylrafi€V&Vf c^cX- 

66vT€£ fl(6* VflcSv, €iro\tOpKOVV- 

TOfi€T ovTwi/. TheThirtylVrants, 
when thoir goTemment fell and 
was succeeded by that of the Ten, 
withdrew to Elensis. After the re- 
storation of the democracy, an ex- 
pedition was made from Athens 
against Eleusis, and they were dis- 
lodged : Xen. Hell, n. iv. 39, 43. 

The question is, whether ol *EXcv- 
&lvdd€ diroypaylrafi€voi are (1) men 
wlio enrolled themselves at Athens 
for this expedition, but afterwards 



deserted to the Tyrants—in which 
case cffX^ovrcf means 'having 
marched out:' or (2) men who, 
having been driven from Athens 
by the Thirty, remained in Attica, 
and, instead of joining the demo- 
crats, joined the tyrants at Eleusis 
^n which case €^\B6vt€9 means 
'having left Athens' under stress 
of the Tyranny. I prefer tho 
former view as giving (a) a clearer 
meaning to diroypccylrafi€vu>v, (b) a 
clearer contrast between t^XBovrts 
IAf6^ vpMv and iiroKiopKovvTo fitr 



avT€iy, 
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all the citizens : let not the people so err now (§§ 15 — 20). 
Dissensions among the Thirty gave the exiles their first 
hopes of success ; let not disunion in the democracy now give 
occasion to the enemies of Athens, but let the oaths of am- 
nesty be kept towards all (§§ 21 — 24). After the fall of the 
Four Hundred, the rigours which bad advisei*s caused to be 
adopted against their political opponents brought the city 
to ruin. And now sycophants, counselling a revengeful 
policy, oppose themselves to the views of those who were 
really active in restoring the democracy. Such men show 
what they would have been had they shared the power of 
the Thirty. The friends of the city advise differently. Let 
the Amnesty hold good for all. When those who are really 
answerable for the past troubles are brought to account, 
severity is excusable ; but innocent men must not be mixed 
up with them (§§ 25—35). 

The speaker had evidently been closely connected 
with the party of the Tyrants ; for though he states 
his services to the democracy before 405 B.C., of 
his poUtical character since that time he has no- 
thing better to say than that it has been harmless ; 
indeed, he impUes a contrast between himself and 
those who had been true to the democracy at its need 
(§ 4). It is hard to understand the high praise which Thsap$et^ 
has been given to this speech by some critics oiproited. 
Lysias^ ; it is barely conceivable that one of the ablest 
of them should count it his best work^. The speaker's 
interpretation of the Amnesty is, indeed, larger and 
truer than the opposite view taken by the accuser of 
Evandros^; and his elaborate exposition of the doc- 
trine that political creed is purely an afl^ of self- 

^ As by Reiske ('egregia, lucu- oratio esse omnium optima.' Do« 

lenta, Lysiae nomine dignissima,' bree, Adv. i. 247* 

Or, Att, V. p. 759) : and by Francken ■ Or. ixvL §§ 16—20 : see abo?e, 

(Comment Lys, p. 184). p. 244. 

' ' Lysiam relegenti yidetor haec 
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interest may claim the praise of candour. The style 
has vigour, but neither brilliancy nor dignity ; and 
the ethos of the speaker, as a moderately intelligent 
and thoroughly practical man, can scarcely be ac- 
coimted persuasive^. 
IV. 5. Ftir 5. For the Invalid. [Or. xxiv.l — This speech 

the Invalid, i- j jt 

may conveniently be classed with the four preced- 
ing, since it was written for a dokimasia, although 
the scrutiny in this case was of a diflferent kind. At 
Pubue Athens a certain allowance was made by the State to 
Athem. f^Q oovvaTOL^: that is, to persons who were unable, 
through bodily ailment, to earn a livelihood, and who 
had less than three minae of private property. Once 
a year, or perhaps oftener, the list of applicants for 
such relief was scrutinised by the Senate^ and then 
passed by the ekklesia (§ 22). It is on the occasion 
of such a scrutiny that the present speech is made. 
The speaker had for years (§ 8) been in receipt of an 
obol daily (§ 26) from the State ; but lately it had 
been attempted to show that he was not entitled to 
pubUc relief. This objection is termed in the title to 
. the speech (not in the speech itself) an eisangelia ; 
but had, of course, nothing in common with eisan- 
geliae technically so called except that it was an 

^ It is difficult not to suspect firmity, or included (as Francken 

that Lysias—himself a loyal friend thinks, p. 171 n.) also the idea 

of the democracy in two disasters — of poverty. The Invalid was said 

wrote this defence of easy tergi- by his adversary (1) r^ artofAart 

versation with deliberate, though dvvaa-dai km ovk cikoi r<5i/ ddvvara>y, 

disguised, irony; irony which per- § 4, and (2) bvvaxrOai (rvpftpcu du- 

haps ran no danger from the acute- vafi^voi s dv6p<onois avoXtcneciy § 5, 

ness of his client. a phrase evidently as an antithesis 

* It is not clear whether the ^possibly humorous — to advvaror. 

term advvaros, in this technical ' Aeschin. in Timarch. § 104^ 
sense, referred only to bodily in- 
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accusation laid immediately before the Senate. The Dau. 
date appears from § 25 to have been later than 
403 B. c. 

Having premised that jealousy is the only conceivable ^tuarfftfe 
motive for this attack upon him, the speaker comes to the 
two objections which have been made to his receiving the 
public alms : — that he is not really a cripple ; and that he 
has a trade (§§ 1 — 4). He answers the second objection 
first (§§ 5 — 9) ; and then refutes the other with a good deal 
of grim humour (§§ 10 — 14). Lastly, he defends his general 
character (§§ 15 — 20), and concludes with an entreaty not to 
be deprived of his obol a day (^ 21 — 27). 

Harpokration seems ^ to have doubted the genuine- Nogr<mnd 

f 1 • 1 Ml 1 111 for doubt* 

ness of this speech ; possibly on the ground taken by jJS^^JJ^ 
Boeckh^ — that Lysias would not have written, nor the 
Senate endured, so elaborate an address on such a 
subject. This seems a most unsafe argimient against 
a composition excellent of its kind, and excellent in a 
way suggestive of Lysias. The humour, broad, but 
stopping short of burlesque, exactly suits the con* 
dition of the speaker ; and there is true art in the 
ironical pathos of the invalid, when, using an Attic 
illustration, he remarks that his infirmity is disputed 
with him by his adveisarsr as eagerly as if it were an 
heiress (§ 14). 

* seems, for his words are (s. v. remarks that all snch trifles, with- 

dbvvaros), tari dc Koi \6yos ris ws out distiDctioD, were held spurioos 

Avaiov ntpi rov ahvvarov : some by the old critics, whom Harpokra- 

MSS. having fas Xcycrai Auo-tov tion and Athenaeos follow. But it 

(Blass, Att. Bereds. p. 648). should be noticed that Athenaeos, 

' Staatsh, l p. 260 AT. referred while he adds c2 ym^aios to hia 

to by Blass /. c. Blass classes mention of the s-cpl roOxP't-ptVodor 

this speech with such 'bagatelle' (vi. p. 231 b), only says of the vtpX 

speeches as \ayos tr€p\ rrjs tyyv' r^r €yyv&^Krj9 that it is ' ascribed ' 

OriKr^Sf \6yos irtpi tov xp^^ov rpi' to Lysias — acquiescing, apparently^ 

irodoff, &C., ascribed to Lysias; and in the ascription (v. p. 209 fX 
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V. Causes relating to Military Offences 

(XiTTora^tov — darpareiasi). 
Against Ai' ^- Agaiiist Alkihiodes, on a Charge of Dese}*tion 

kwiade»t I. r r\_ „„^ n 

2. Againgt UF. XIV. L 

AUtiMadet, , . 

i^ 2. Against Alkibiades, on a Charge of Failure to 

Se)%'e [Or. xv.]. 

^^J^ These speeches do not refer to two distinct accu- 

^J23S^** sations, but axe merely two different ways of stating 
the same accusation. Alkibiades, son of the famous 
Alkibiades, had taken part in the expedition sent 
from Athens to the relief of Haliartos when Boeotia 
was invaded by Lysander in 395 B.C. But, instead 
of serving with the heavy-armed infantry, he had 
chosen to serve with the cavalry, although he had 
not passed the scrutiny (dokimasia) required before 
enrolment among the Knights. His accusers might 
have indicted him under a special law which attached 
the penalty of disfranchisement to such a fraud (Or. 
xrv. § 8). They preferred, however, to bring against 
him a more invidious charge — desertion of military 
duty. 

Muu^* The principal military offences were dealt with at 
Athens by one law. Under this law a citizen was 
liable to indictment and if convicted to disfranchise- 
ment for 1. Failure to join the army — daTpareCa^ : 
2. Cowardice in battle — SetXtas : 3. Desertion of his 
post — XiTroTaiiov. This third term properly denoted 
an offence distinct from the other two. But it was 
sometimes so extended as to include either of the 
other two^. Now Alkibiades had served, indeed, 

^ It does not appear quite certain distinct from a ypa<t>Tf Xtn-oro^iov. 
whether there was a ypa07 beiXias In § 6 cf the First Speech Against 
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but had not served with the hoplites. fiis offence, 
then, might be looked at from two points of view. 
He might be considered as a man who, on service, 
had been foimd out of his place, and who was liable 
to an indictment for Desertion of his Post — ypa^ 
XiTTora^Cov. Or he might be considered as a man who 
had never been present in . his place, and who waa 
liable to an indictment for Failure to Serve — ypo4^ 
acrrparcia?. The First Speech takes the former point 
of view ; the Second takes the latter. 

The date and occasion of the speeches are not JM4. 
directly indicated, but can be determined almost 
certainly. This was the first military trial since 
' the peace ' (xrv. § 4) ; — ^a campaign had just taken 
place, but no battle had been fought (§ 5), though 
the generals had given satisfaction to the State 
(xv. § 1). All this corresponds with the campaign 
of the year 395. It was the first since the peace, 
or rather truce, with Sparta in the spring of 404. 
No battle had been fought, because, before the 



Alkibiades thoy appear to be iden- 
tified. But in tlie foUnwing pas- 
sagpos (among others) they are 
distinguished: — Aeschin. in Cte$, 
§175 SoXmv^cV Tois avTOis tniTtfiioit 
ffTO bfUf ivixtoBai rov da'TpaT€V' 
Toy K€u Tov \€\oin6Ta r^v rd^iw 
Koi rov dctXor 6iioi»s: Andok. 
ds My$L § 73 oiroo-ot Xtiroicv riiw 
rd^ip rj dfrrpoTfiat fj dctXtar If 
dvavfiaxiov o<^Xoicr ^ rijp dorrtda 
diro/SoXoicr: and Plato*s distinction 
{Legg* xu. 943 f) of durpartias 
— \iiroTa(iov^pi<l>$fin'»w (the last 

eqniralent to dciAiW) may be sup- 



posed to correspond to a like dis- 
tinction in the actual Attic law. 
Obviously aypcu^i) Xiirom^iov might 
be needed for cases in which a 
ypa<f>rf dffiXiar oould not be pre- 
ferred. On the other hand, the 
ypaff^ \iiroT€i(iov might probably 
include the case of d<rrpartia: just 
as the biKif XmoiiopTvpiov (compared 
by Francken, Comment. Ly9. p. 1 11) 
lay against a man who refined to 
give evidence; not merely against 
one who, having undertaken to do 
so, failed to appear. 

17 



i 
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First 
JSpeech, 



Athenian force arrived at Haliartos, the Lacedae- 
monians had already been defeated, and Lysandros 
slain. The Athenian Generals had only to assist 
at the arrangement of the humiliating truce under 
which Pausanias led his army out of Boeotia^. In 
395 B.C. the younger Alkibiades must have been 
about twenty years of age^. 

The Court was composed of soldiers (orparuoras 
Stica^eu^} Or. xTv. § 5), the Generals presiding {tcHv 
OTparriycjv Siofixu, XV. 1). Archestratides, the chief 
accuser, had opened the cause and produced the 
evidence; these two speakers are his friends and 
supporters. (Or. xiv. 3 ; xv. 12.) 

The accuser explains his appearaDce in that capacity. 
An explanation is, indeed, hardly necessary, consideriDg the 
character of Alkibiades; but in his own case a feud in- 
herited from his father supplies a special motive. (§§ 1 — 3.) 
He then addresses himself to a technical point The law 
against Desertion is so worded (it has been argued) that 
it does not apply where there has been no battle. He 
answers that one of the two offences which that law con- 
templates — namely Failure to Serve — is manifestly proved 
against Alkibiades, who did not take his place among the 
hoplites. Of the other offence — ^Desertion of his Post through 
cowardice — he is virtually guilty, since his reason for preferring 
to serve with the cavalry was that there he would run less 
risk. Others, who were really knights, waived their privilege 
in this instance', and served as hoplites. Alkibiades seized 
a privil^e to which he had no claim (§ 10). Such audacity 



^ Xen. HeUen, m. v. 16. 

' Since from Isokr. de Bigu {Or, 
xvi) § 45 it appears that the 
younger Alkibiades was bom in, 
or just before, 415 b. o. 

' This statement is exactly 11-' 
Instrated by the Speech For Man- 



titheos (Or. xvi) § 12, where Man- 
titheos, speaking of this veiy 
expedition to Haliartos, says : — ore 
,.,tU 'KKiaprow ?dct fiinfBttp, vir6 
*Op$oPov\ov KoriiXtyfuvof Iinrcuf ip, 
.,Ar€ptsv dwafidvrtsv cirl rovt 
iwovi ddoKifiaa-TWP wap^ top 
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must be punished for public example. Let the soldiers 
who sit in judgment remember how much each of them 
sacrificed to his duty, and then decide what punishment is 
merited by such contempt of duty (§§ 4 — 15). The advo- 
cates of Alkibiades will plead his youth and his parentage. 
Neither his own nor his father's character deserves sjrmpathy. 
If relatives plead for him, it is they who ought to have re- 
strained him ; if officials, they must show that he is legally 
innocent. (§§ 16—22.) 

Then follows a bitter attack upon the defendant and his 
father. Alkibiades the younger is described as vicious from 
his youth, and as a traitor to his own father^ ; all the treasons 
of the elder Alkibiades are recounted at length. He prompted 
the Spartan occupation of Dekeleia — he incited Chios to 
revolt — he preferred a home even in Thrace to Athens. He 
betrayed the Athenian fleet to Lysandros: both his great- 
grandfathers, Megakles and Alkibiades, were ostracised. 
(§§ 23 — 40.) An attack on the family in their private rela- 
tions, as stained with every impurity and impiety, leads to 
the conclusion. Much, the accuser says, has been omitted : 
the judges must imagine it. He then causes to be read the 
laws on which he relies; the judicial oath; and the indict- 
ment (§§ 41—47.) 

The Generals, the presidents of the Court, say that they ^^^ 
allowed Alkibiades as a special favour to serve with the 
cavalry. Why, in that case, was he rejected by the 
phylarch of his own tribe, and not struck off the list of 
hoplites by the taxiarch ? Why, when he took the field, was 
he treated with scorn by all the knights, and driven to 
place himself among the mounted bowmen ? It is strange 
if the Generals can enrol a man among the knights at their 

pofiop iy» npoarfXO^^ €<l}rfv r^*Op- Francken suggests *Opvtat (the 

$oPov\<a c^aXct^at {At 4k tov town in the Argeia); and thinks 

KaraXoyov. timt the joung Alkibiades maj 

^ An allosion in § 26 is obscure, have had someihing to do with 

It is said that the younger Alki- a betrayal of that place to the La- 

blades ftcr^ ecorifiov ciri/SovXcvo-off cedaemonlans in 416 B.O.: cf^ 

rf varpl 'Opcovr irpovdwccr. Thuc. VL 7 {Comment. Lyg. p. 106). 

17—2 
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pleasure, when they caDnot so enrol him among the hoplites. 
If, however, the Generals have exceeded their real powers, 
then the Court cannot recognise their arbitrary act (§§ 1 — 8.) 
The law is, indeed, severe ; but the judges must administer 
it as unflinchingly as if they were marching against the 
«nemy (§§ 9—12). 

TMimo The first especially, of these two speeches should 

^^ij^ be compared with the Defence written shortly before 
by Isokrates — probably in 397 or 396 B.O. — for the 
same man. Both bear striking witness to the hatred 
felt for the memory of the elder Alkibiades in the 
early years of the restored democracy. Here, de- 
nimciations of the father fill about one-half of the 
speech against the son ; there, the son devotes more 
than three-foiuths of his address to a defence of his 
father. The speech Against Alkibiades ascribed to 
Andokides, but probably the work of a late sophist, 
indirectly illustrates the same feeling ; being, in £act, 
an epitome of the scandalous stories about Alkibiades 
current at the same period, 
^ojjw Harpokration refers to Oration xiv. with a doubt 

iS^l!^t o£ its authenticity^; Oration xv. is cited by no 
fimnd^ anciout author. The genuineness of each has been 
called in question by modem critics^; chiefly on 
groimds of internal evidence. It has been noticed 
that the composition varies in some points fi:om the 
usual Lysian character ; and that the special marks 

* 8. y, 'AXx«^l(£^l;r. the sceptics, and himself inclines 

* See Francken {Comment. Ly$. to doubt both speeches; though 
PIK 110—116), who refers to the allowing, with Francken, that they 
doubts of Boeckh and others, but certainly are not mere sophistic 
himself expresses positire suspicion exercises. Taylor thought the ««- 
only of Or. xv ; Blass {Att. Beredi. eond qmrious (Reiske Or. AU. v. 
pp. 491—4), who adds Scheibe to 65S). 
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of his power are absent^. The two speeches must 
stand or fall together. If not the work of Lysias, 
they are certainly the work of a contemporary writer 
for the law-courts. But the evidence, external or 
internal, against their genuineness appears too slight 
to warrant even a strong suspicion. 

VI. Causes relating to Murder or Intent 

TO Murder (ypcufxu ^vov — rpavfiaTos €ic trpovolai). 

1. Aqainst Eratosthenes, [Or. xn.l — ^Polemar- vli. 
chos, brother of Lysias, had been put to death by ^^ST 
the Thirty Tyrants. Eratosthenes, one of their 
number, was the man who had arrested him and 
taken him to prison. In this speech Lysias, himself 
the speaker, charges Eratosthenes with the murder 
of Polemarchos, and, generally, with his share in the 
Tyranny. 

A question has to be considered in regard to the Jbmor 
form of the accusation. Was Eratosthenes prosecuted 
under an ordinary indictment for murder ? Or was 
he accused on the occasion of his coming forward to 
render account of his office as one of the Thirty ? 

On the former supposition it is hard to say before 
what court the trial took place. Clearly it was not 
the Areiopagos. If it was the Delphinion, then 
Eratosthenes must have pleaded some justification 
of the homicide; but he admits its guilt, and lays 
the blame on his colleagues (§ 24). K it was an 

^ Blass notices especially the Lysiani: iUe potiiis scripsisset 

heaping together of homoioteleuta luyakti d* ivrvxia rj wSkti rotovrmp 

in §§ 41 and 35. Biarkland ob- iroXtrvr imikkayfjpai {B;p, Reiske 

senres on Or. xiv § 47, /uyakf) ^ 0. A. y. 663). The absence of ^Bav 

€VTvxia TO roiovT^p iroXtr«v oiraX- and x^^ ^ ^^® more general ao- 

y^ayfjpai iroXcc, ' hi non sunt nomeri cuaation— « yagae one. 
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ordinary heliastic court under the presidency of 
the Eleven^ then there must have been an arrest 
{airay<ayri) by the Eleven; but this does not seem 
to have taken place ^. 

The other supposition offers less difficulty. A 
special clause in the Amnesty of 403 R c. excluded 
the Thirty Tyrants, the Ten who had succeeded 
them, and the Eleven who had served them. But 
any one even of these might enjoy the Amnesty if 
he chose to stand a public inquiry, and was acquitted*. 
When the oligarchy was finally overthrown, Pheidon 
and Eratosthenes were the only members^ of it who 
stayed at Athens. As they dared to do this, they 
must have availed themselves of the permission to 
give account of their office. And Lysias could have 
had no better opportunity for preferring his accusa- 
tion than that which would be given by the public 
inquiry into the conduct of Eratosthenes. Two 
things in the speech itself tend to show that it 
was spoken on this occasion. First, its general 



1 The aj^monts against the 
hypothesiB of au ordinary ypa^nj 
^ovov are well giyen bylBlass {AU. 
-B«r.pp.640— 1.) Scheibe(t6.) thinks 
that the trial was 'fortasse apud 
heliastas ad Delphinium;' Rau- 
chenatein apparently (/;i^r(M^. p. 16} 
before an ordinary heliastic court 
Francken also {Comment, Lyt, p. 
79) seems to reject the idea of an 
aoousaUon at the tvBvvtu. 

' Xenophon {Hellen. n. ir. 38) 
mentions the exclusion from the 
Anmesty of the Thirty, the Eleyen, 
and ' the Ten who had ruled in the 
Peiraeus.' Andokides {De MysL § 



90) gives the words of the Anmesty: 
Koi ov lAvrforiKcucijirm rw iroXiTMr 
ovUfviy irX^r rcSv rpiOKOirra icat rem 
l[vb€Ka [leal r»ir dcjca]* ovdc rovra»p 
othv fSiX^ €v$vvas dtdoMu r^r ^PXV^ 
^s ^p$€v. Francken cannot be 
right in referring rovrav here to 
rflM/ tpd€Ka only {Comment. Lys. p. 
79). The words r&v biica are added 
by Sauppe and Baiter with Schnei- 
der and others. 

> Pheidon had been one of the 
Thirty and also one of the Ten. 
Eratosthenes had been one of the 
Thirty, but not one of the Teiu 
This is dear from §§ 64, 55, 
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scope. It has a wider range, and deals more gene- 
rally with the history of the Anarchy, than would 
be natural if it was- concerned exclusively with 
an ordinary indictment for murder. Only the first 
third of the speech relates to Polemarchos ; thence- 
forth to the end his name is not mentioned, even 
in the peroration ; the political offences of Era- 
tosthenes are exclusively dwelt upon. It may be 
noticed, too, that at the commencement Lysias 
speaks in the plural of *the defendants' and their 
hostility to Athens, as if Eratosthenes was only in 
the same predicament with several other persons. 
Secondly, an expression in § 37 should be noticed. 
The speaker there says that he has done enough in 
having shown that the guilt of the accused reaches 
the point at which death is deserved. He would 
not have said this if death had been the necessary 
penalty in case of conviction. But he might well 
say it if his charge was preferred, among many others, 
when Eratosthenes was giving his accoimt, and when 
the question was what degree of punishment, if any, 
he was to suffer^. 



^ The view that Lysias accosed 
Eratosthenes at his tiOvvai is taken 
by Blass {Att Ber. p. 640) and by 
Grote (yoL viii. p. 402). I hare 
purposely abstained from bringing 
into the question the &ct that 
Lysias was only an isoteles. On 
the one hand, as Rauchenstein 
says, a resident-alien was probably 
allowed to prosecute personally, 
instead of being represented by 
his irpoaraTTjSy when the duty of 
avenging blood came upon him as 



the nearest relative. On the other 
hand, it can hardly be doubtful that 
a resident-alien would, as Blass 
thinks, have been allowed to pre- 
fer an accusation at the euthunae of 
any official whose acts had touched 
him: it certainly is not doubtfid 
that such a man as Lysias would 
have been allowed, under the de- 
mocracy whidi he had just helped 
to restore, to impeach one of the 
Thirty Tyrants. 
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^^^ The date must be 403 B.C., the year of Eukleide^ 

After their flight from Athens the Thirty maintainei 
themselves for a short time at Eleusis. Soon afte 
the restoration of the democracy, an expedition wa 
made against Eleusis ; the generals of the Thirty 
who came out to ask for a parley, were seized anc 
put to death ; and the Tyrants, with their chief adhe 
rents, fled from Attica^. But it is clear from § 8( 
of the speech that this expedition had not yet takei 
place. 

Again, in §§ 92 f. Lysias addresses successivelj? 
two distinct parties — ^the 'men of the city' who re- 
mained in Athens under the Thirty, and the * mer 
of the Peiraeus/ The line of demarcation could have 
been drawn so sharply only while the war of parties 
was quite recent ; not two or three years later, when 
exiles and oligarchs had long been fused once more 
into one civic body. It was, no doubt, remembered 
for years who had been on one side and who on the 
other. But in a speech made (say) in 400 B.C., we 
should not find the * men of the city' and the * men 
of Peiraeus ' addressed separately as if they still 
formed two distinct camps. 

The speech falls into two divisions. The first 
and shorter (§§ 1 — 36) deals with the special charge 
against Eratosthenes ; the second, with his politicaJ 
character and with the crimes of the Tyrants generally, 

I. §§1—36. 
Andhftu. The diflBculty here is not how to begin, but where to stop. 

Ordinarily the accuser is expected to show that he has some 
motive for hostility to the accused. Here it would be more 

' Xen. Hellen. ii. iv. 43. 
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natural to ask the accused what motive he and his fellows 
have had for their hostility to Athens (§§ 1 —3). 

Lysias then enters on his nan-ative of the facts. His 
father had been invited by Perikles to settle at Athens as a 
resident-alien, and had lived there peaceably for thirty years* 
His family had never been involved in any troubles until the 
time of the Thirty Tyrants. Theognis and Peison, members 
of that body, suggested the policy of plundering the resident- 
aliens. These two men first paid a visit to the shield-manu- 
factory of Lysias and his brother, and took an inventory of 
the slaves. They next came to the dwelling-house of Lysias, 
and got all his ready money, about three talents. He managed 
to slip away from them, and took refuge with a friend in the 
Peiraeus; then, hearing that his brother Polemarchos had been 
met in the street by Eratosthenes and taken to prison, he 
escaped by night to Megara. Polemarchos received the usual 
mandate of the Thirty — to drink the hemlock ; and had a 
beggar's burial. Though he and Lysias had }delded such 
rich plunder, the very earrings were taken from the ears of 
his wife (§ 19). Now the murderer of Polemarchos was 
Eratosthenes (§§ 4 — 23). Here he is briefly cross-examined : — 

* Did you arrest Polemarchos or not V ' Terrified by the 
orders of the authorities — I proceeded to do so.* ' And were 
you in the council chamber when we were being talked 
about?' 'I was.' 'Did you support, or oppose, those who 
advised our execution?' 'Opposed them.' 'Opposed our 
being put to death V ' Yes.' ' Considering such treatment 
of us to be unjust — or just ?' ' Unjust.' 

Lysias comments indignantly on these answers. If Eratos- 
thenes had really protested against the sentence, he would 
not have been selected to make the arrest. He was one of 
the Thirty themselves and had nothing to fear. All the 
circumstances disprove his pretence of good-will ; instead of 
contenting himself with a visit to the house of Polemarchos, 
he seized him in the street ; he gave him no friendly hint 
beforehand. If it is tru^ that he opposed the sentence, he 
must at least prove that he did not make the arrest, or did 
not make it in a harsh manner. The judges are then re- 
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minded of the importance which their decision Mrill have as 
an example for both citizens and foreigners. The fate of the 
generals who conquered at Arginusae is contrasted with the 
deserts of those who profited by the defeat at AegospotamL 
If those suflfered death, what is due to these ? (§§ 24 — 36.) 

11. §§37—100. 

To say more is superfluous: the guilt of Eratosthenes 
has already been shown to be capital. But lest he should 
appeal to his past life, this must be exposed. In the first 
oligarchy [411 B.C.] he had to fly from the Hellespont 
after an unsuccessful attempt to corrupt the democratic crews 
of Athenian vessels there. After the defeat of Athens [405 
B.C.] he and Kritias were first among the Five Ephori and 
afterwards among the Thirty Tyrants. Perhaps he will say 
that he obeyed the Thirty through fear. No, in the cause of 
Theramenes he dared to oppose them. But this opposition 
was not patriotic ; all the quarrels among the Thirty were 
selfish. The so-called moderate party to which Theramenes 
belonged was represented by the later Board of Ten. And 
the Ten, instead of promoting peace, waged war with the 
exiles more bitterly than the Thirty (§§ 37 — 61). 

Theramenes is the man whom Eratosthenes takes credit 
for having defended. It can be fancied how eagerly he would 
have claimed friendship with Themistokles, who built the 
walls of Athens, if he is proud of friendship with Theramenes 
— who pulled them down. Theramenes, when a member of 
the first oligarchy, betrayed his own closest friends, Antiphon 
and Archeptolemos ; after Aegospotami, he undertook to 
make peace without loss of honour, and yet it was he who 
proposed at Sparta that Athens should lose her walls and her 
fleet ; it was he who advocated the proposal of Drakontides 
for the establishment of the Thirty ; and it is this man— ^ 
twice the enslaver of Athens — whom Eratosthenes glories 
in having defended ! (§§ 62—78.) 

This is no season for mercy. The man who condemned, 
untried, the fathers, sons, brothers of those who now judge 
him, does not deserve even a trial. His advocates can urge 
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no merits either of his or of their own. His witnesses are 
mistaken if they think that they can shield from peril of 
death the men who made it dangerous to attend a burial. 
They will say that Eratosthenes was the least criminal of the 
Thirty. Is he to escape because there are twenty-nine greater 
villains in Greece ? (§§ 79—91.) 

Lysias now addresses himself, first, to those who remained 
in Athens during the Anarchy, then to the exiles who returned 
from the Peiraeus — speaking as if he had before him two 
definite bodies of men. He reminds each party of their 
peculiar reasons for hating the Thirty. The 'men of the 
city* should hate that despotism; for it shared with them 
nothing but its shame, and forced upon them an unholy strife. 
The ' men of Peiraeus' should hate it : it proscribed them, per- 
secuted them, severed them from country and kinsfolk. Had 
it triumphed, no sanctuary would have protected them, nothing 
could have saved their children from outrage at home or 
slavery abroad. But it is needless to speak of what might 
have been: what has been is too great for words. It can 
only be felt — ^felt, with boundless resentment for the shrines 
which these men desecrated, for the city which they humbled, 
— for the dead, who are listening now to mark if the judges 
will avenge them. 

'I will cease to accuse. You have heard, seen, suffered: — 
you have them : — judge.' (§§ 92 — 100.) 

The result is unknown. But as the accused had ^Jfj^, 
evidently strong support, and as Lysias complains 
of the difficulty which he had experienced in finding 
witnesses to some of the principal facts, it is probable 
that the penalty of death, at least, was not infficted^. 

The Speech Against Eratosthenes must take the ^T^^ 
first place among the extant orations of Lysias. In *^*- 

^ Grote vol vm. p. 402: Ran- the difficoltj about witnesses, §§ 46, 

chen8tein/n^(M2.p. 16: Blass^M. 47. See Or. x (Against Theo- 

Ber, p. 542. As to the number of mnestos) § 31, and the remarks on 

men who supported Eratosthenes, it below, 
see §§51, 56, 65, 87, 88, 91. As to 
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the two parts into which it natiirally falls the 
speech presents, in perhaps unique combination, 
two distinct styles of eloquence, — ^first, the plain 
earnestness of a private demand for redress — ^then 
the lofty vehemence of a political impeachment. 
The compass of the power shown may best be 
measured by the two passages which mark its limits 
— on the one hand, the accoimt of the arrest of 
Polemarchos, which has almost the flow of Hero- 
dotean narrative ; — on the other hand, the passion- 
ate appeal to the two classes of men who had suffered 
from the Thirty — worked up with all the resources of 
a finished rhetoric. As regards the first, what may 
be called the private, division of the speech, it is 
verj' noticeable how little attempt Lysias makes to 
excite compassion ; he contents himself with a bare 
recital of facts. He relies less on the atrocity of 
the wrong itself than on its significance as part of 
that system of organised crime which he sees per- 
sonified in Eratosthenes. He therefore throws his 
whole weight upon the second, the public, division 
of his subject; and here he gives us, first, two 
poHtical biographies, the lives . of Eratosthenes and 
Theramenes — ^then, a retrospect of the government 
to which they belonged. In one sense this speech 
of Lysias may be compared with that of Demos- 
thenes On the Crown. The question at issue 
involves a whole chapter of Athenian history, in 
which both the parties to the case were actors. But 
there is a difference. Demosthenes, the statesman, 
reviews the train of events with which he deals 
from the level of one who has helped to determine 
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their course. Lysias stands on the lower ground 
of a private person; he sees the events of the 
Anarchy as they were seen by the masses who 
suffered, but were powerless to control ; he does 
not discuss two rival lines of policy, but recalls, 
as a common man, experiences familiar to thousands. 
It is just because he speaks from among the crowd 
that he is so successful in denouncing Eratosthenes, 
and leaves the impression that in his attack upon 
the worst of close oligarcHes he was the spokesman 
of an entire people^. 

2. Against Agoratos. [Or. xiii."] — Agoratos, JJ;,^,^ 
son of a slave, had gained the Athenian citizenship 
by pretending to have had a hand in the assassination 
of Phrynichos in 411 ; a merit to which, according 
to his accuser, he had no claim. (§ 76.) For six 
years afterwards he had lived at Athens, exercising 
the trade of informer, and laying *all conceivable 
indictments* (ra? c^ dt/Opdnoiv ypa<f>ds § 73) before 
the law-courts. He is now charged with having 
slandered away the lives of several distinguished 
citizens just before the establishment of the Thirty. 

It was in the spring of 404 that Theramenes came 
back from Sparta with the hard conditions of peace. 



^ Perhaps sceptical criticisin has 
produced no greater marvel than 
an essay De orations in Erat- 
osthenem Trigintavirum Lysias 
/also tributOy hj A. Hecker (progr. 
Gymn. Leid. a. 1847—9). After 
proving to his own satisfaction 
the Bpuriousness of this speech, 
the author ends by regretting 
that he has spent some time 



in emending the speech Against 
Agoratos; 'quam suppositam esse 
a Graeculo ladimagistro idoneis 
argumentisevincam. Antiphontsas 
omnet et omnss paritsr Andoei' 
deas orationet spurias $unt, Quas 
breei nngula perseeutunts turn,' 
Literature has lost a curiosity by 
the non-fulfilment of this promisa 
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Athens had been suffering for months the extreme of 
fiunine and misery ; the mass of citizens were thank- 
ful for relief on any terms. But there were still a few 
men, influential by their position and service, who 
stood out against the bargain which the oligarchical 
party were about to strike with Sparta. The oli- 
garchs, impatient to get rid of their opponents, had 
recourse to the aid of Agoratos. It was arranged 
thgit he should himself be charged with plotting to 
defeat the peace, and should then denounce a certain 
number of other persons as his accompUces. One 
Theokritos accused him before the Senate. A party 
of senators went to the Peiraeus to arrest him. Ago- 
ratos, feigning alarm, took sanctuary at the altar in 
the temple of Artemis at Munychia. Certain citizens 
who suspected him to be the victim, or the agent, of 
a plot, gave bail for him, and offered to take him out of 
Attica to await quieter times. He declined this pro- 
posal, and appeared before the Senate to give in- 
formation. He denounced, first, the men who had 
bailed him ; then several of the Generals and taxi- 
archs (§ 13), among whom were the General Strombi- 
chides, Dionysioddros (kinsman of the accuser in this 
case), and probably Eukrates^ the brother of Nikias ; 
also a number of other citizens. These, with Ago- 
ratos himself, were imprisoned ; and it was decreed 
that they should be tried both by the Senate and by 
a special court of Two Thousand. Immediately after- 
wards the peace with Sparta was ratified 2. 

^ Eokrates is not named in this ^ That, according to Lysiaa, the 

speech; bat see § 5 of Or. xyni., informations of Agoratos were 

which refers to the confiscation of made be/ore the acceptance of the 

his property. peace and the surrender of the 
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The government of the Thirty having been esta- 
blished, the prisoners were tried; but not by the 
Two Thousand ; only by a new oligarchical Senate. 
They were all condemned to death, except Agoratos, 
who was banished. In 404 he joined the democratic 
exiles at Phyl6, and afterwards returned to Athens 



dty, appears distmctlj from § 17, 
ctXovro irpXv rrfv tKKKi^viav rriP 
ircpl rrjs dpi^vris ytvttrBai tou- 
rovs (the popular leaders) ctf dux- 
fioXas icdi Kivdvvovs Koraaiijaxu, 
It follows also from § 16. 

Grote (vHL p. 320) believes that 
Lysias has misdated the informa- 
tions of Agoratos, placing them 
before the surrender, whereas they 
were, in &ct, given t^fter it He 
remarks: (1) That it is difficult to 
suppose an interval sufficient for 
these accusations between the re- 
turn of Theramenes and the rati- 
fication of the peace, for which the 
people were most impatient (2) 
That the bailers of Agoratos could 
not have proposed to convey him 
away by sea from Munychia, when 
the harbour was blocked up. (3) 
That the expression *tiD quieter 
times' (cfloff Adraarati; ra irpayfiaraf 
ib.) would have been inappropri- 
ate at a moment just before the 
surrender. 

Now, (1) all that Lysias relates 
about the informations need not 
have occupied more than one day; 
there is room for them, then, be- 
tween the return of Theramenes 
and the ratification of the peace (on 
the day after his return, Xen. 
HeUen, n. ii. 22). Lysias describes 
the capitulation and entrance of 
Lysandros into Athens as following 
immediately on the act of Agora- 



tos, § 34. (2). We do not know how 
strict the blockade established in 
November 405 may have been in 
March 404: the Hwo boats' may 
have lain ready at some point in 
Munychia outside the harbour. (3) 
The third objection I do not under- 
stand. Surely the time just htfore 
the surrender— when Athens was 
full of misery and faction— might 
be called a troubled time. 

No doubt Lysias had a motive 
for placing the informations of Ago- 
ratos before the capitulation, and 
thus representing him as respon- 
sible for it On the other hand, it 
may be observed that the oligarchs 
would not have had the same 
motive for suborning Agoratos 
when the peace, which gave them 
the ascendancy, had been ratified. 

An ingenious attempt has been 
made (by Christian Renner, Com- 
ment Ly$i(ic, cc, duo, Oottingen 
1869) to show that it is consistent 
with the narrative of Lysias to 
suppose that the peace had been 
accepted, and that the p(^ular 
leaders, when denounced by Ago- 
ratos, were only agitating for a 
revieicn of it But the words in 
§ 17 bar this view. Renner can 
get over them only by supposing 
them corrupt He proposes with 
Frohberg to strike out the words 
Tfjv n€p\ lijs tlpi^vtis after €KKkri<rUut, 
This is to cut the knot 
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with them ; but appears to have been ill received 
(§ 77). He is now accused of murder by Dionysios, 
cousin and brother-in-law to Dionysiod6ros. 

Mod^qf The procedure was not by an indictment before 

the Areiopagos or the Delphinion, but by an informa- 
tion (endeixis) laid before the archon, followed by a 
summary arrest (apagog^) — precisely as in the case 
of the Mitylenean charged with the murder of Hero- 
des, for whom Antiphon wrote a defence ; the case 
was therefore heard by an ordinary court imder the 
presidency of the Eleven. There had, however, been 
a slight informality. Strictly speaking, endeixis and 
apagogS were applicable only in cases where the ac- 
cused had been taken in the act ; though, as appears 
from this and from the Herodes case, the limitation 
was not always observed. Here the accuser had left 
out the words en avTo<f>(opa> in drawing up the indict- 
ment ; but had been compelled to add them by the 
Eleven, although in this instance they had no real 
meaning (§§ 84, 86). 

2>at€. The trial took place * long after ' the events to 

which it referred (§ 83) ; and the condemnation of 
Menestratos, who himself suffered on the same ac- 
coimt *long after' his offence (§56), is mentioned as 
if it was not very recent. At least five or six years, 
then, must have elapsed since 404 B.c. The speech 
cannot be placed earlier than 400 ; probably it may 
be placed as late as 398^. 

Jnalyiii. The speaker begins by explaining that both on private 

and on public grounds he is entitled to be the accuser of 

> Kauchenstein Introd, p. 56 : Blaas Att. Ber. p. 667, 
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Agoratos. On private grounds, since Dionysioddros was his 
cousin and brother-in-law ; on public, because the crime of 
Agoratos affects the whole State (§§ 1 — 4). 

The narrative of the facts (§§ 5 — 48) falls into four parts. 
(i) From the defeat at Aegospotami in 405 to the moment 
when Agoratos made his accusations, in the spring of 404 : 
§§ 5 — 34. (ii) The trial and condemnation of the accused : 
§§ 35 — 38. (iii) Their last injunctions to their relatives: 
§§ 39 — 42. (iv) The sequel of their deaths — the reign of 
terror, .which they had foreseen and endeavoured to avert : 
§§43—48. 

The pleas which Agoratos may set up in his defence are 
next considered. He may deny the fact of having informed ; 
but the decrees of the Senate and of the ekklesia will con- 
fute him. He may pretend that he informed in the interest 
of the State: but the events disprove that He may say that 
he was forced to inform ; but the circumstances of his arrest 
show that he did so willingly. He may throw the blame on 
Menestratos, who also informed. Nay, Menestratos was after- 
wards a victim of Agoratos, whose turn it is now to suffer 
himsel£ Compare the conduct of Agoratos with that of 
Aristophanes, who died rather than turn accuser (§§ 49 — 61). 

The eminent men whom Agoratos destroyed may be con- 
trasted with himself and with his family. His three brothers 
have all suffered death for base crimes; he himself obtained 
the citizenship by pretending to have assassinated Phrynichos. 
It is a dilemma ; let him suffer for the murder or for the 
fraud (§§ 62—76). 

He will perhaps claim sympathy as having joined the 
exiles at Phyl^ and returned with them. The fact was that>" 
when he appeared at PhylS, they would have put him to 
death, had not the general Anytos interfered ; and when, at 
the entry into Athens, he presumed to bear arms in the pro- 
cession, Aesimos, its leader, came and snatched away his 
shield (§§ 77—82). 

Or he will raise technical objections. He will say that 
the time which has elapsed ought to exempt him from penal- 
ties ; but there is no statute of limitations {irpoOeafiia, § 83), 

18 
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here. Or he will say that the words hr auroi^ptp were 
omitted in the indictment ; which is much the same thing as 
arguing that he is guilty, indeed, but was not caught Id guilt 
Or he will plead the Amnesty. This is in itself a confession. 
Moreover, the Amnesty was a covenant between the oligarchs 
in the city (§§ 83 — 90) and the democrats of the Peiraeus: 
it has no force as between two democrats. 

The judges, the whole people, are bound by the solemn 
injunctions of the dead. To acquit Agoratos would be to 
confirm the sentence by which they perished. A democratic 
court must not be in unison with the courts of the Tyrants. 
By condemning Agoratos, the judges will mark the difference 
between them; will avenge their friends ; and will have done 
right in the sight of all men (§§ 91 — 97). 

In historical interest the speech Against Agoratos 
stands next, perhaps, to the speech Against Eratos* 
thenes; but it is conceived in a totally different 
Sr?ir'^ spirit. No transition from a private to a public cha* 
2K;SS,S racter, like that which is so marked in the other oase, 
xiL * occurs here. From beginning to end the accuser of 
Agoratos confines himself to his special task, that of 
demanding vengeance for the death of his kinsman. 
Much of the general history of the time is necessarily 
introduced, and the speaker of course avails himself 
of the great advantage which he possesses in being 
able to represent the slander of Agoratos as treason 
to the State. But there is no such large view of a 
whole period as is given in the speech Against Era- 
tosthenes. The historical references are scattered, 
not concentrated, and, instead of forming pictures, 
are only picturesque; individual interests are in 
the foreground throughout. Lysias accusing Era- 
tosthenes hardly attempts to excite a personal sym- 
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pathy ; lie relies rather on the hateftdness of that 
system of crime to which this particular crime be- 
longed; Dionysios accusing Agoratos describes the 
wives, mothers, sisters of the condemned visiting 
them in prison, and receiving their last messages of 
vengeance — a passage which strikingly resembles in 
conception and tone the prison-scene in the speech of 
Andokides On the Mysteries. The arrangement of 
the topics here, as usually with Lysias when he 
takes pains, is clear and good ; though perhaps the 
speaker tries to make too many distinct points to- 
wards the end, and thereby rather impairs the breadth 
and strength of his argument. This is particularly 
the case in §§ 70 — 90 ; where the sophism about the 
Amnesty — ^that it was not meant to hold good be- 
tween two men of the same party — is a curious 
exception to the usual tact of Lysias in argument. 

3. On the Death of Eratosthenes. [Or. l] — Jii%J^ 
Euphil^tos, an Athenian citizen of the humbler sort, %£!^ 
had slain one Eratosthenes of Oea (Gitj^ci', § 16), whom 
he had taken in adultery with his wife. He is now 
prosecuted for murder by the relatives of Eratos- 
thenes; and pleads in his defence the law which 
allowed the husband, in such cases, to kill the adul- 
terer^ (§§ 30, 31). As the law was clearly against 
them, the accusers were driven to allege that Euphi- 
l^tos had himself decoyed Eratosthenes into his 
house (§ 30) ; and that the real motive of the homicide 
was fear, enmity, or cupidity. This line of argu- 
ment may have hfid some plausibility if Athenian 

^ T>eai. in Arutocr. % 5Z iwf Tit haiutpriy K,TX..,.rwrwf €V€Ka pij 

18—2 
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husbands were in the habit of compromising such 
cases ^. But the assertion of the accusers would be 
hard to prove; and Euphil6tos speaks throughout 
like a man confident of a verdict. 

The cause would be tried, probably by heliastic 
judges^, at the Delphinion, the court for cases in 
which an admitted homicide was defended as justi- 
fiable. There is nothing to indicate the date. 

The accused asks the judges to imagine themselves in his 
place : all Greece, he says, would recognise the justice of his 
act. He had no motive for it but the dishonour done to his 
wife, his children and himself (§§ 1 — 4). Then comes the 
narrative (§§ 5 — 28), followed by the citation of witnesses 
and laws (§§ 29 — 36). He meets the suggestions of the de- 
fendants ; as (i) that Eratosthenes was decoyed into the house, 
§§ 37 — 42 ; (ii) that the homicide was prompted by a former 
enmity, or by cupidity, §§ 43 — 46. In any of these cases, he 
would not have slain him before witnesses. The decision 
of the judges will have a good eflfect if it accords with the 
laws; if it does not, then these laws should be annulled, 
since citizens are only entrapped {iveSpevovrcu) by them. His 
life and property are at risk because he trusted to the laws of 
the city (§§ 47—50). 

The first part of this speech (§§ 5 — 28) is curious 
as a vivid picture — vivid with almost Aristophanic 
life — of a small Athenian household^; especially as 



' In one instance, at all events, 
wo find that the injured husband 

KOTcurr^a'as 'irpaTT€rai TpiaKovra 
fivai — ^not an ex<5ossiye sum : Deni. 
in Neaer, § 65. As Blass notices 
{Att, Ber. p. 677) this case of 
Eratosthenes happens to be the 
only recorded example of that 
extreme and summary vengoancQ 



which the law allowed. 

^ After the year of Eukleides, 
holiastic judges sat at the Palla- 
dion : see Isokr. adv. Callim- § 54, 
Dom. in Ne4ier, § 90. Probably 
at the 4^elphinion also they had 
taken the place of the Ephetaa- 

' The passage §§ 6 — 18 may be 
noted as a locus dassicus on the 
architecture of Athenian houses. 
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illustrating the position of a married woman of the 
lower class. The husband says that, at first, his wife 
gave him entire satisfaction as a housekeeper ; on his 
part, he ' watched her as far as possible, and gave all 
reasonable attention to the subject ;' at length, how- 
ever, at her mother's funeral, she for once left the 
house ; and hence the intrigue. Lysias has been clever 
in making the defence homely and at the same time 
dignified ; Euphiletos, the plain citizen, feels strong 
in the law of the city. 

4. Defence Against Simon. [Or. iii.] — The ac- ^J,etf 
cused, an elderly Athenian of good family and fortune aSu 
(§§ 4, 47), is accused by one Simon of having wounded 
him in a quarrel about one Theodotos, a yoimg Pla- 
ta ean. The indictment was for Woimding with In- 
tent {rpaviiaTos €k wpovoCas), a charge which, in this 
case, seems to have been made merely in the sense of 
* wounding deliberately^.' But, as the accused justly 
says, the * intent ' to which the law referred was not 
merely.intent to wound, but intent to kill (§§ 40 — 43X 
It was for this reason that the Areiopagos had juris- 
diction in such cases, as well as in those of actual 
murder^. The present trial took place before that 



intt 



* The TpavfjLaTO£ ypa<f>i^ seems to 
have been notorious as an instru- 
ment of false accusation. C£ Dem. 
adv. Boeot. n. § 32 iirtrtfuav rijp 
Kftfxzkrjv avTov rpavfiaro? €ls''Ap«ioy 
irayov fu irpoo'ticakta'aTo, <as KJivya- 
htvtroiv (K rfjs troktms. Aeschines 
charges Demosthenes with haying 
brought a false ypa<^ of the same 
kind against one Domomeles {De 
F. L. § 93, in Cte$. § 61) ; mdeed, 
he says, this was one of his ha- 



hitual yillanies — i^y luaphv ravrrip 
K€<f>cik^p AOi wrtvBwoy . . . fivpid- 
Kis KaTaT€TfiriK€ Koi rovT»y fua* 
Boifs €tKrj<f>€ Tpavfiaros c«e 9rpo* 
voLas ypa<f>ag ypa^6p.€vot (tit 
Cte^. § 212). Compare Lucian 
Timon § 46 FNAeONIAHS.^p-/ 
rcvTo\ ircu€is, <? Tlftmv' fiaprvpofuiu 
J 'Hpakkasy lov lov. irpofncdkovfud 
<rc rpavfutros cVApctoy irayov. 

> For the law see Dem. in Ari$* 
tocr. § 22L Id [Ljb.] t» Andae^ 
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court (§§ 1, 3) ; the penalty was banishment (§ 47), 
and further (as appears from Or. iv. § 18) confisca- 
tion of property. The battles of Corinth and of 
Koroneia had already been fought (§ 45) ; the speech 
is therefore later than 394 B.c. 

After observing that SimoD ought to be defendant rather 
than prosecutor, and requesting the indulgence of the court 
for the weakness which had involved him in so unpleasant a 
dispute (§§ 1 — 4), the accused gives his OMm account of the 
quarrel between himself and the prosecutor (§§ 5 — 20). He 
then refutes the account given by Simon {§§ 21 — 39). The 
formula, ' wounding with intent/ does not, he says, apply to 
this case (§§ 41 — 43). He wishes that he was at liberty to 
give illustrations of Simon's character [the Areiopa^os not 
allowing the introduction of irrelevant matter]. As it is, he 
will mention only one fact — that Simon was dismissed from 
the Athenian army at Corinth (§§ 44, 45). Simon, he 
concludes, is one of those informers 'who force their way 
into our houses, who persecute us, who snatch us by force out 
of the street.' He appeals to the services of his ancestors, 
and to his own ; and says that compassion is due to him, 
not only in the event of being condemned, but for the very 
fact of having been brought to trial (§§ 46 — 48). 

wi^MSo ^* ^^ Wounding with' Intent. [Or. iv.] — The 

wUhifUefU.^^^^ part of this speech has been lost^, and with it 

the original title. It is a defence before the Areio- 



§ 15 it is loosely said that 'accord- 
ing to the laws of the Areiopagos' 
the penalty was banishment av. . .rtr 
dvdpos triifUL TfHiirjfi KtffmK^v fj irpotT' 
mirow ^ x^^P^^ 9 vo^s — the men- 
tion of the vpovowL being omitted. 
^ The loss must have taken place 
before the Palatine MS. was 
written. Sauppe (O. A, p. 73), re- 
garding the speech as complete in 
its present shape, thinks that it 



was the last or at least the second 
(* epilogus vel deuterologia') made 
for the defence. In that case, as 
Blass says {Att, Ber, p. 590), the 
preceding speech or speeches can 
have contained little more than 
the narrative; since our speech 
deals with the proof. Francken 
{Comment, Lyi, p. 37) and Scheibe 
(Blass L e,) agree in thinking the 
speech imperfect. 
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pagos on a charge of wounding with murderous in- 
tent in a quarrel for the possession of a slave girl. 
The defendant asserted that the slave was the joint 
property of himself and the accuser; the latter claimed 
sole ownership (§10). The penalty threatening the 
axjcused was banishment and confiscation of property 

(§ 18). 

The speech, as now extant, begins at the point where the AnaiytiM. 
defendant is answering the assertion that a personal enmity 
of long standing accounts for the murderous character of the 
assault. It is not true, the defendant says, that they were at 
this time enemies ; they had been reconciled. He had been 
called upon to perform a costly leiturgia, and had challenged 
his present accuser either to undertake it himself or to ex- 
change properties (JivrihoaLf;) ; and this had been cited by 
the accuser in proof of the alleged hostility. But it has been 
shown that this exchange was never actually made ; friends 
mediated, and the defendant took the leiturgia. The accuser 
had, indeed, already received some property of his, with a 
view to the exchange ; but had returned it when the recon- 
ciliation took place. Another proof is given that they were 
on good terms. The accuser had been nominated by the 
defendant as judge of the prizes at the Dionysia. Unfor- 
tunately, when lots were drawn, he was not among the judges 
elected. If he had been, his goodwill to the defendant would 
have been publicly shown ; for he was prepared to give the 
prize to the defendant's tribe, and left a written memorandum 
of that resolve* (§§ 1 — 4). 



' § 3 €Pov\6firfv y av firj dtrdkor 
Xuv avTop Kp^1i|p A(ow<riocr, tv* 
vfjMf <f>a»€pbs €y€V€To tfioi dci;AXay- 
fMVor, Kptpas TTfv tfi^t^ (f>v\rlv pikoi^ 
WW dc tfypa^€ fuv ravra fit rb 
yp<mfutT€iop, airtXaxt it : — * I oould 
have wished that he had not 
missed the lot to be judge at the 
Dionysia, tuf then he would have 
proved to you that he ¥ra8 reoon* 



ciled to me, by adjudging the Wctory 
to my tribe. As it was, he made a 
note of it in his tablets, but failed 
to draw the lot' 

The reference is apparently to 
a private compact between the 
defendant and the accuser. The 
judgeA of the prizes at the Diony- 
sia were nominated by the Senate; 
the names of all the nominees were 
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Assuming, however, that this personal enmity did eust, 
yet the very circumstances of the assault exclude the idea of 
premeditation. The accuser had made the utmost of a black 
eye {yirwrria § 9), and had pretended illness. At the same 
time he has refused to allow the slave, who was the cause 
and the eyewitness of the quarrel, to be put to the question 
(§§ 5—11). After dwelling further on the refusal of this 
challenge {irpoKkqaif;) as presumptive evidence in his own 
favour (§§ 12 — 17), the defendant ends by contrasting the 
gravity of his danger with the worthlessness of its cause, and 
begs the court not tcf award so disproportionate a penalty 
to him, and so excessive a triumph to his unjust accuser 
(§§ 18—20). 

^^^uiui- •'^^ fragment has at least some antiquarian in- 
v^^^h. terest. It is curious to find from § 2 that the fact 
of having oflfered a riian the antidosis could be quoted 
in court as presumptive evidence of ill-will towards 
him. The difficult passage in § 3 regarding the ap- 
pointment of judges at the Dionysia has already been 
noticed. Section 4 illustrates a point in the peculiar 
procedure of the Areiopagos — that no witness could 
be examined who did not swear either to or against 
the guilt of the accused in regard to the particular 
facts before the court. 
d^e^u$ Taylors suspicion that in this piece a sophistic 
'^"**''^ writer has imitated the Defence against Simon seems 
gratuitous^. If the fragment which has been pre- 

put into an am, and lots were then This is Francken's explanatfon 

drawn (Isokr. 7Va/?6;ir. § 33). The (Comment. Lys. p. 38); and no 

defendant — being at the tune a better has been offered. The shock 

senator — had so nominated the which the candour of the defendant 

accuser, under a compact that he must have given to the Areio* 

should award the prize to the pagos is perhaps not a decisiTe 

chorus furnished by the defend- objection. 

ant's tribe. The accuser had re* ^ 'Multis modis mihi videtur 

gistered this compact ; but^ in the haec declamatiuncula in umbra 

end, his name was not drawn. Scholae ficXrra(r^ac, ad imaginem 
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served is neither clear in arrangement nor strong in 
argument, it has at least the vigorous simplicity by 
which Lysias knew how to make the appeal of a 
commonplace man eflfective without making it rhe- 
torical. 

VII. Causes relating to Impiety {ypa^ 

dtre/Seia^y iepoo'vXia^ ic.r.X.). 
1. Against Aiidohides. [Or. vi.] — This is cer-vn.i. 
tamly not the work of Lysias ; but m any survey of ^"***^*** 
liis works its claim to be ranked with them must 
at least be examined. It is probable that it was 
really spoken against Andokides at his trial in 399 
B.C. The occasion and the circumstances of that 
trial have ah-eady been discussed^. Of his three 
accusers — Kephisios, Epichares and Mel6tos — one, 
Kephisios, is mentioned by the speaker (§ 42) : it is 
possible that the speaker himself may have been one 
of the other two^. Two lost pages of the Palatine 
MS. contained probably the latter part of the. speech 
Against Kallias, and the first part of this speech 
Against Andokides. But it is not likely that the 
part thus lost was so large as to include, besides the 
proem, a connected statement of the whole case. It 
remains to suppose that such a statement had been 
made by a previous speaker and is only supplemented 

suporioris orationis olaborata, coi points of expression, 

deinde ob argumenti affinitatem ^ pp. 114E 

in Bcriptis codd, ut fieri solet, per- * All that can be gathered from 

petuo adhaesit.' Taylor ap. Reisko the speech about the speaker is 

Or. Att. y. p. 164. Blass (p. 594) that he was the grandson of one 

answers some objections raised by Dioklcs, whose fatlier Zakorus 

Falk to the arrangement of the had held the office of Icpo^^ovn^r, 

speech ; by Scheibe, to the weak- or initiating priest at Eleuais : 

ness of the nifrrtis and to some §54» 
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here. This is what might Jbave been expected; 
Kephisios, the chief accuser, would properly have 
made the leading speech. 

AnalvaiM, The fragment begins in the middle of a story told to 

show how surely the goddesses of Eleusis resent an insult. 
A certain man cheated them of an oflFering ; and there came 
upon him this doom, that he starved amid plenty; for though 
good food was set before him, the goddesses made it seem 
loathsome to him. Let the judges beware, then, of showing 
mercy to Andokides, whof^e punishment is claimed by these 
same deities (§§ 1 — 3). If he should be acquitted, and, as 
Archon Basileus, should some day conduct the festival of the 
Mysteries, what a scandal for comers from all parts of Greece ! 
For he is known to them, not only by his deeds at Athens, 
but by his conduct during his exile in Sicily, in Italy, in the 
Peloponnesus, at the Hellespont, in Ionia, at Cyprus §§4 — 8). 
He will say that the decree banishing him from the agora 
and the temples has been cancelled. Let the advice of Peri- 
kles be remembered, that impious men should be liable 
not only to written laws, but to the unwritten laws of the 
Eumolpidae. Andokides has aggravated his offence against 
the gods by presuming to make himself their champion. 
Before he had been ten days at Athens, he accused Archippos 
of having defaced a Hermes, and withdrew the charge only 
on receiving money (§§ 9 — 12). He will say that it is hard 
if the informer is to suffer when the denounced have been 
pardoned. The court is not responsible for that pardon ; 
besides, these men denied their guilt; he confesses it. A man 
is banished for injuring his fellow; shall he not be banished 
for injuring the gods ? Diagoras of Melos mocked the reli- 
gion of a strange land ; Andokides outraged the religion of 
his own. It is a further proof of atheism that, not dreading 
his own crimes, he committed himself to the dangers of the 
sea. [A notable petitio principii.] But the gods were re- 
serving him for a late reckoning. Let the judges consider 
what his life has been since his first great crime. Imprisoned, 
and escaping only by betraying kinsmen and friends; dis- 
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franchised and banished; rejected by oligarchy and by de-* 
mocracy at home, ill-treated by tyrants abroad ; and now, in 
this same year, twice brought to trial ! Men ought not to 
lose faith in the gods because they see Andokides surmount 
so many dangers : the life of pain thus spared to him is no 
life (§§ 13—32). 

But he is not content to have escaped punishment ; he 
dares to meddle in public affairs, even in the conceiiis of 
religion (§§ 33, 34). And now he will be ready with various 
pleas. That his informations relieved Athens from distress : 
— ^but who had first caused it ? That the Amnesty shields 
him : but it was only political. That Kephisios is as bad as 
he is : perhaps so, but that is irrelevant. That no one will 
inform in future, if he suffers : nay, he has had his reward — 
he saved his life. He is now in danger because he has forced 
himself upon Athens — more shameless than Batrachos, the 
informer of the Thirty, who at least hid his infamy abroad 
(§§ 85— 45\ 

Why should Andokides be acquitted ? Not for his ser- 
vices in war, for he has never made a campaign. Not for 
services rendered by his boasted wealth ; for at the citizens* 
sorest need he did not so much as buy them com (§§ 46 — 4!9). 
[Here, after the avrairohovf;, follows a lacuna: see above. p. 201.] 

The profanation of the Mysteries is an old story now, and 
men's horror of it is faded : but let them for a moment ima- 
gine Andokides mocking the awful rites of the Initiated, and 
then remember the priests standing with their faces to the 
west, and waving the crimson banners as they cursed him I 
The city must be purged and the gods appeased by his ex- 
pulsion. Once, when it was proposed that a Megarian guilty 
of impiety should be put to death without trial, Diokles said 
that he ought to be tried indeed, but that every judge must 
come into court resolved to condemn. And now, let not the 
judges be mrived by entreaty. Compassion is not for mur- 
derers but for their victims (§§ 50 — 55). 

The doubt with v^hicli Harpokration twice ^ names 

^ 8 yy. KoroYrXif^, ^pfiojcor. It citation, 8. v. ponrpovy the words 
may be aii accident that in a third tl yv^trios are not added. 
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not by Ly- 
siat. 



this speech is the only clue to the opinion of the 
ancients. Modem critics axe all but unanimous in 
rejecting it. 

The diction shows many words and phrases which 
Lysias could hardly have used^; but it is not by the 
diction nor by the composition^ that his authorship 
is disproved. The question is decided by broader 
characteristics. In arrangement Lysias was not fault- 
less; but he would not have tolerated the chaotic 
disorder which is found here. Again, in several of 
those passages which dwell op the crimes of An- 
dokides and on the vengeance of the gods there 
is a certain hollow pathos, a certain falseness and 
affected elevation, which are utterly remote from 
the style of Lysias. Further the whole speech has 
what may be called (in the Greek sense) a sycophantic 
tone ; it is rancorous, palpably unfair and prodigal 
of unproved assertion. Lastly it is singularly de- 
ficient in the foremost general quality of Lysias — in 
tact; it is preeminently a blundering speech. The 
accuser makes at least four mistakes. First, he 
recites at length the sufferings which Andokides has 
been enduring without respite for the last sixteen 
years; intending thereby to prove the displeasure 
of the gods, but forgetting that he was more likely 



^ eg- §§ 4, 44 ae^s: §§ 18, 48 
KOfinaCtip : § 30 aXa>ficvor : § 50 
KaroTrXfjyts : § 49 iroux ofuipTi^fiaTa 
dvaKa\€<rafitvogf noia rposfxui diro- 
tidove» Blag9 further notes as non- 
Lysian such redundanoies ag § 53 
rfjv iroKip KaBtuptiv kcu, dnodumofi-' 
ittiaOoi leal i^MpyjaiKhv dtroirifiirtip 
tctti dkiTfjpiov airoXXarrc<r^ai, &C; 



{Att. Ber. p. 674). 

* The compon/ton, indeed, is not 
very different from that of LysiaaL 
It is free from the diffuse periods 
of the later rhetoric — such as those, 
for instance, of the speech Against 
Alkibiades attributed to Ando- 
kides— undoubtedly a late sophistic 
work. 
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to move the compassion of men. Secondly, he 
observes that, strange to say, Andokides has always 
come safely through his perils; but that it would 
be wrong to suppose the gods capable of protecting 
him ; — an awkward allusion to the natural inference, 
and almost a prophecy of acquittal Thirdly, in 
noticing the charges brought by Andokides against 
Kephisios, he allows that there is something in them, 
and objects to them only as irrelevant ; thus need- 
lessly throwing over his own colleague, the leader 
of the prosecution. Fourthly, he ends by begging 
the court to remember a saying of his own grand- 
father — ^that, in certain cases, it was the duty of 
the judges to be prejudiced against the accused. 
Any one of these faults would have been striking : 
taken together, they make the authorship of Lysias 
inconceivable. 

It is a further question whether this Accusation Wtum 

■■" ^ author a 

was written by a contemporary of Lysias and was S^JfJ^fJT" 
actually delivered in the Mysteries-triaJ, or is merely JoSnio? 
a rhetorical exercise of later date. Those who take 
the latter view, lay stress upon the discrepancies 
between this speech and the speech of Andokides 
On the Mysteries. Two of these discrepancies are 
important. (1) Andokides complains of having been 
specially charged with denoimcing his own father 
{De My St. § 19) : here, he is only accused generally 
of denouncing his kinsfolk (§ 23). Again (2) he 
speaks of having been charged with placing a sup- 
pliant's bough in the temple at Eleusis {De Myst. 
§ 110); here' nothing of the kind is mentioned. But 
in regard to such differences^ it should be remem? 
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bered that this speech, itself mutilated, was not the 
only one for the prosecution; and that, where the 
subjects of accusation were so large and covered so 
many years, it would have been strange if every 
point had been touched by every accuser. On the 
other hand a rhetorician who had prepared himself 
by studying the Speech On the Mysteries would 
have aimed at a more exact correspondence with it. 
He would probably have taken the charges against 
Andokides in the order set by his model, and have 
given paragraph for paragraph, or at least topic for 
topic. He must have been a subtle artist indeed, 
if with a general agreement he combined so many 
intentional differences of detail. It may be noticed 
that in § 46 Andokides is said to be ' upwards of 
forty years old.' This statement has been used 
as an argument for the late origin of the speech 
by those who identify the orator Andokides with 
the general named by Thucydides (i. 51) as holding 
a command in 435 B.O. But if, as is most pro- 
bable, the general was the grandfather of the orator, 
and the age of the latter in 399 B.C. was really 
about forty, then the statement in § 46 is one 
reason the more for ascribing the speech to a con- 
temporary of Andokides^. As regards the faults 
of expression, of method or of general tone, these 
help to disprove the authorship of Lysias ; but they 
are not of a kind which help to prove that the 



^ See above, p. 71. The infer- a common mistake in later timea. 

ence is strengthened by the &ct The author of the Plutarchio Life 

that the mistake which is unmade of Andokides, for instance, puts 

by this speaker seems to ha?e been his birth in 468 b.o. 
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author was a late sophist. Bad taste is of no age; 
and the fact of being contemporary with Lysias 
need not have given a good style to Epichares or 
Mel6to8. 

2. For Kallias. [Or. v.]— The shortness 0^^^%/^ 
this speech does not necessarily prove it to be a 
fragment. It opens with an express statement that 
the case for the defence had already been fully 
argued by others ; and it ends with a completed idea. 
Since, however, two pages of the Palatine MS. have 
been lost just at this place, comprising the first part 
of the speech Against Andokides, that For Kallias 
has probably suffered also^. As it now stands, it 
gives no direct clue to the special nature of the 
case. The traditional title, * Defence on a Charge of 
Sacrilege,' must therefore have been taken from the 
part now lost. The accused is a resident alien (§ 2), 
an elderly man (§ 3) , against whom his own slaves, in 
hope of being rewarded with liberty, have informed. 

In the view of sacrilege taken by Attic law, its fjjj^*"* 
aspect as a robbery seems to have been more pro-^f!S^ 
minent than its aspect as an impiety. Thus it is 
mentioned in the same category with ordinary .theft, 
housebreaking, kidnapping and like offences^. In 



^ Harpokration 8.y. rtfu^fui hag: 
— ri/iiy/ia dvri rov €vt)(ypop jtal 
olov dnoTifja}fia {ue. 'instead of 
* security ,* or almost in the sense 
of * marigitge,^) Awrias iv r^ vircp 
KaXXioir ovroi df f^anKovrts 
frXtiovos fiia6»a'a(r0ai ical ri" 
firifia Karaar^aaaBai, Sauppe 
thinks that these words are a 
fragment from our speech; ovtoi 



being the slayes of Kallias, who 
accused their master of having 
agreed to rent some sacred land 
('fondom sacrum') at a higher rate 
than he himself admitted (O. A, 
n. p. 192). 
' Xen. Mem, l ii 62 foy ns <l>a* 

fiakayriorofitip fj roix^ffvx'^^ h o^dpa* 
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this instance it appears from the address, ai^pe^ 
hiKocnai (§ 1), that the trial was not before the 
Areiopagos. The cause must have been heard by 
an ordinary heliastic court, under the presidency 
either of the Thesmothetae or of the Eleven ^. 



Ana!lf9i9, 



Conjecture 

tuggeeted 

bwU 



The speaker says that, were it not a case of life or death, 
he would have forborne to come forward, considering the 
defence to be already complete ; as it is, he desires to give 
a public proof of friendship for Kallias (§§ 1, 2). He then 
refers very briefly, first, to the high character of the accused; 
secondly, to the worthless nature of the informations. It 
is the hope of winning freedom which has prompted the 
calumny of the slaves. If they are believed, servants who 
desire liberty will henceforth think, not how they are to 
oblige their masters, but what he they can tell against them 
(§§ 3-5). 

The phrase used by the speaker in reference to 
Kallias — 'those vfYio bring themselves into danger 
by lending their services to the Treasury* (t^ Stj/jloctu^ 
fioTiOovvre^ § 4) — ^is noticeable. It suggests that the 
* sacrilege ' of which the title speaks may have been 
connected vdth the sacred treasury on the Acropolis. 
Kallias may have had some employment under the 
Stewards of the sacred fund {rafiiai rrjs ffeov, rciy 
Upmv xP>y/Ltar(ui/) which gave him access to the inner 



Bavaros iariv i; Cmua. Id, ApoL 
Socr. § 25 €<l> olg y€ fifjv tfpyoif 
jcctroi Bwmrog >; {vf-^<h UpoavKi^ 
TOixo^pvx^^i dydpofrodio-ci, 9r6Xc»« 

^ Meier and Sch5mann suggest 
that UpoovXias ypa<f>€u may have 
been tried (1) by the Areiopagoff, 
when, besides the question of fact^ 
there was a further question as to 



whether the fact, if established, 
would amount to sacrilc^: (2) bj 
heliasts with the Thesmothetao 
for prosidentSy when the qnestioii 
was of the fact only, the alleged 
act being clearly sacrilegious: 
(3) by heliasts with the ElcTen 
for presidents, when the committer 
of sacrilege had been taken in tho 
act {AtL Proc, pp. 306 fiH). 
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chamber {oma-OoSofio^) of the Parthenon ; and may 
have been accused of profiting by that opportunity 
to commit a theft. 

3. On the Sacred Olive. [Or. vii.] — The manv"_5_2» 
(vii. 2) for whom this defence was written — a rich^'*^^* 
Athenian citizen (§§ 21, 31) — had originally been 
charged with destroying a moria, or sacred olive, on a 
farm which belonged to him. As to do this was a 
fraud upon the public Treasury, the form of the original 
accusation had been an apograph^ {aTreypaxjyrjv, § 2). 
But the charge was not supported by the persons who 
had rented from the State the produce of the moriae 
on this farm (ol itoirqfievoL rov^ Kapirov^ rciv fiopuov^ 
§ 2). The accusers had therefore changed their 
ground. They now charge the defendant merely with 
uprooting the fenced-in stump (otjko^) of a moria ; 
and they lay against him an indictment for impiety. 
The chief accuser is one Nikomachos-^. 

Throughout Attica, besides the olives which were 
private property (iSiai eXaiac, § 1 0), there were others 
which, whether growing on pubhc or on private lands, 
were considered as the property of the State. These 
were called moriae {fiopiai) — the legend being that 
they had been propagated (iiefiopTjiia/ai) from the ori- 
ginal olive which Athene herself had caused to spring 
up on the Acropolis^. This theory was convenient 
for their conservation as State property; since, by 
giving them a sacred character, it placed them directly 

* Not the Nikomachos of Or. * The fiopioi were under the 

XXX, who had held pablic office in special protection of Z€U£ Mopiov 

411 B. a; whereas this Nikomachos (Soph. O, C. 705). 
was a youth in 399 b. c. (§ 29). 

19 
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among tlie best supports of tlie complaint. The con- 
clusion of the speech bears the sin-e stamj) of genuine- 
ness. It was a characteristic of Lysias that he loved 
to end, not Avith a rhetorical appeal, but with a defi- 
nite point, put in the fewest and plainest words. 
Just such an ending we have here. There are be- 
sides in the speech several passages quite worthy of 
Lysias ; — ^for instance, the opening remarks (§§ 1 — 3); 
— ^the reference to the fate of Dionysios (§§ 24, 25) ; — 
and the speaker's tribute to liis own father (§§ 26 — 28). 
BiifereneB The reference in 5 31 is of some interest. The 

^''tfro'tu*: speaker says that, immediately on reaching the age of 
eighteen — ^that is, in 399 or 398 b.c. — he had prose- 
cuted Hhe Thirty' before the Areiopagos. Now 
when the Thirty Tyrants left Athens in 403 B.C., 
Pheidon and Eratosthenes alone of their number 
are known to have stayed at Athens. If the allu- 
sion here is to them, then we see that Eratosthenes 
escaped at least the penalty of death when im- 
peached by Lysias in 403. 
•^^rwkj* "^^ so-called Second Speech Against Theomnestos 

S^toliT [Or. XI.] is merely an epitome of the First, made by 
some grammarian later than Harpokration^. The 
epitome preserves for the most part the very 
words of its original, with wliich it corresponds as 
follows : — 

Epitome §§ 1 — 2 = Speech §§ 1 — 5 

3— 6 = §§ G— 20 

7—10 - §§21—29 

§§ 11—12= §§30—32. 

* Who in noono of Lis six refer- omndstos (see above) distinguishes 
enecs to the speech Against The- itby a. 
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II. Action by a Ward against a Guardian 

(St/cTy iTTiTpoTrrji), 
Against Diogeiton. [Or. xxxii.] —After describing Sjc^J^jJ? 
in detail the characteristics of Lysias, Dionysios illus- 
trates his criticism by giving extracts from a Forensic, 
an Epideictic and a Deliberative Speech. The Olym- 
piakos and the Defence of the Constitution (Or. 
xxxiv.) supply his examples of the two latter classes. 
The speech Against Diogeiton is chosen by him to-^p^^ 
represent the distinctive excellences of Lysias in the '*** ^p*>^^ 
forensic style ^. Photios, too, says expressly that it 
was among the most admired of all its author's 
works ^. It belongs to a class of private speeches 
to which Dionysios gives a special title — the hri^ 
TpoiriKoi, or those made in actions brought by wards 
against their guardians^. 

Diodotos, an Athenian citizen, went to the coast ocetuion 

and Dais. 

of Asia as a hoplite under the command of Thra- 
syllos in 410 B.C.*, — the year of the battle at Kyzikos. 
In 408 he was killed at Ephesos, when the troops 
under Thrasyllos were defeated by the allies of Sparta^ 
Before leaving Athens he had entrusted his two sons 



* Dionys. de Lys. cc. 20 — 27. 

• Phot Cod. 262 BavimCovrat 
fUvToi y€ avTov SWoi t€ ttoXXoc 
Xoyoc KOi d^ Koi 6 TTpos AtoyfiTova 
twiTpoTnjt. After praising it in 
detail, he Cimcludes — kqI mrkSs 
oKos 6 \oyos a(iOi. Oavfiaa'ai Kara, re 
ra o'X'ifJMTa «at ra yorjfjLara koi ra 
ovd^ara Kai rrjv evap^oviov TOVTtav 
avvBi^KrjVf KOI rffv fvp^aiv rt Ka\ 
rd^iv Tcav €vdvfiTffiaT<ov tc koi «Vt- 
XfiprjfioTtav, 

' De Lys, c. 20 tan dc o \6yos 
tK rwv firiTporructiv. 



* TXavKiTnrov Sp^ovros, Dionyp, 
Lys. 0. 21, in his vnoBta-is to the 
speech. 

' Xenophon distinctly refers the 
battle at Ephesos, in which the 
troops of Thrasyllos were engaged, 
to the archonship of Euktdmon in 
01. 93. 1, i.e. 408 B.O.: see ffellen. 
L ii. 1 and 7. Blass (AU. Ber. p. 
620) puts the battle in 410; Grote 
in 409 (vol viiL p. 174). But the 
statement of Xenophon, at least, is 
clear. I once thonght that in § 
7 of the speech we might read 
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and his daughter to the care of Diogeiton, who was at 
once their uncle and their grandfather, since EKodotos 
had married his own niece, the daughter of Diogeiton. 
Eight years (§9) after his father's death — ^that is, 
in 400 B.C. — the eldest son attained his majority. 
Thereupon he was informed by Diogeiton that the 
property left by Diodotos was exhausted, and that 
he and his brother must shift for themselves. 

This action was brought — probably in 400 B.c. — 
by the eldest son. It is contended that Diodotos 
had left altogether 15 talents and 26 minae. Dio- 
geiton had at first represented the siun left as only 
20 minae 30 staters, i. e. 26 minae altogether. But 
he had since confessed to 7 talents and 40 minae 
additional, i.e. 8 talents 6 minae in all. His ac- 
counts, however, made him out to have spent 8 
talents 10 minae on his wards in eight years; so 
that| instead of having a balance to hand over to 
them, he was 4 minae out of pocket. 

The speech is directed to showing, first, that the 
property left by Diodotos was about double of that 
to which Diogeiton owned ; secondly, that his alleged 
outlay was incredible. 

The speaker is husband of the daughter of Dio- 
dotos and brother-in-law of the plaintiff*. An action 
of this kind was Tiiir/Tij, — that is, the plaintiff* named 
the sum which he claimed; as Demosthenes, for 
instance, claimed ten talents from his guardians. 



*£pf(r^ instead of *E^Vy: since other hand, does not agree with 

Eresos in Lesbos was in fact the cVl rXavKimrov ipxopros of 

attacked by Thrasyllos in 411 a o. Dionysios. 
(Tbuc. via 100). But this, on the 
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It does not appear what precise sum was claimed 
from Diogeiton. The case would come before an ordi- 
nary court ; and, as a ward was suing his guardian, 
the president of the court would be the first Archon. 

The speaker begins by explaining the necessity which AwUy$ii. 
forces him to appear against a relative. His brothei-s-in-law, 
cruelly wronged, have besought his aid. Their grandfather 
Diogeiton had rejected all attempts at mediation ; they were 
therefore driven to seek a legal remedy for his flagrant abuse 
of his trust (§§ 1—3). 

The narrative of facts falls into two parts: — (i) The cir- 
cumstances under which Diogeiton was appointed guardian, 
and his assumption of the office on the death of Diodotos : 
§§ 4 — 8. (ii) The disclosure made by him to his eldest 
ward on the latter coming of age, and the interview which 
followed between the young man's mother and her father 
Diogeiton : §§ 9 — 18. 

These facts having been proved by witnesses, the speaker 
turns to the case set up by the defence. The defendant (i) 
has denied receiving part of the property ; and (ii) professes 
to account for the rest: — § 20. This account is scrutinised 
in detail, and shown to be absurd. On the most Uberal 
reckoning, a balance of six talents should have been forth- 
coming (§§ 19—29). 

Here the extract given by Dionysios ends. The 
statement of the defendant as to the amoimt which 
he had originally received must have been the next 
topic ; followed, probably, by the peroration. 

This speech — or frafiment — ^is admirable for two Tk« twcfM 
things; the compact marshalling of a mass ot^'*^^ 
intricate details, so that the broad result is made 
triumphantly clear; and the artistic treatment of 
character. Nothing could be better fitted to disarm 
prejudice, or even to create one favourable to the 
speaker, than the simple opening words. They show 
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no bitterness agiiinst Diogeiton, — on the contraiy, 
annoyance at having to appear against him — ^a 
necessity for which no one but himself is to blam& 
But the rhetorical skill is highest in the dramatic 
passage where the plaintiflTs mother is brought in 
upbraiding her father Diogeiton with his purpose 
of disinheriting her sons, and the effect of the plead- 
ing on those who heard it is described (§§ 12 — 18). 



III. Trial of a Claim to Property (SiaSticacrta). 

in. ontu On the Property of E rat on. [Or. xvii.^] — This 
Braum. jg ^j^^ qj^j oxtant spocch of Lysias in a diadikasia, — 
i.e. in a case of a disputed claim {Sut^iKaa-iuiy § 10) 
to property either between two private persons or be- 
tween a private person and the State. Here the dis- 
pute lies between a private claimant and the State. 

The speaker's grandfather had lent two talents 
to Eraton, who died without having repaid them. 
Eraton's three sons, Erasiphon, Eraton, and Erasi- 
stratos, failed to pay the interest. The speakers 
father therefore brought an action against Erasi- 
stratos, the only one of the three brothers who was 
at Athens ; and obtained an order for the payment 
of the entire debt, principal and interest. 



^ The title in the MSS. is ntpl 

drjfjLoo'itov ddtKrjfidTiov, Roiskc {Or* 

Att, y. 588) thinks that this title is 
common to our speech and to the 

next (ntpi drffitvo'ttos rSv tov Nijciov 
dli(\(l)ov) : and that it may have stood 
originally thus— A YSIor HEPI TON 

OPOr TO AHMOnON AAIKH- 

MATON AOroi. Dobree concurs 
in this view (^J0. 1, p. 233). Sauppe 



follows Schott (0. A. L p. 110) in 
changing adi/a^/xarcoy to XPIV^^^ 
and so prints it in his edition; but 
this is unsatisfactory. Hoelacher 
(ap. Blass, Att, Bet. p. 628) suggests 

Trpoy TO drffioa-iov trcpl nav *£pa- 
T<avos ;(pY;/iaro>y (better ir€p\ rm 

*£. xp- '"'pos TO d.) ; and this would 
be a better title. 



V 
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His father having died about this time, the 
speaker, in right of the verdict, took possession of 
certain lands of Erasistratos at Sphettos, and claimed 
at law certain other lands at Kikynna, which the 
representatives of Erasiphon, the eldest brother, 
refused to give up to him. 

Meanwhile — for what reason is not stated — all 
the property which had belonged to the elder Eraton^ 
was confiscated by the State. The speaker was 
obliged to give up the lands at Sphettos, which he 
had already for two years been letting to tenants 
(§ 5,) and to withdraw his claim to the others. 

He now brings an action against the Treasury 
for the partial Stiafaotion of ^ claim upon Z 
property of Eraton. The whole of this property 
was (he says) insuflScient to satisfy his claim. Yet 
he is ready to give up two-thirds of it to the State ; 
and rates the remaining third, wHch he demands 
for himself, at 15 minae (§ 7); — i.e. one-eighth of 
the sum originally lent by his father to Eraton. 

The case is heard by an ordinary court, of which 
the fiscal board of syndici (§ 10) were presidents. 
Since the action against Erasistratos fell in the 
archonship of Xenaenetos (§ 3), i. e. in 400 B. c, and Jkue. 
three years had elapsed since (§ 5), the date is 397 
B.C., of which the winter months had already passed 
{ib.). 

The plaintiff begins by expressing a fear that the judges AndlysU. 
give him credit for powers of speech which he does not 
possess — an exordium which suggests that he was at least 

^ In § 6 *Epa(n(f>c»vTOi must be elder Eraton), as appears from 
altered to *Epdr»pos (meaning the §§ 4 £ 
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in some way distioguished (§ 1.) He then gives a narra- 
tive, in three parts, of the facU just stated, witnesses being 
called at the close of each part : (i) § 2 : (ii) § 3: (iii) §§ 4 — ^9. 
He ends by simply asking for a verdict (§ 10). 

jw^Zml I^ tt^ short speech there is no argument ; the 
&••• proofe are all * inartificial/ irexyoi irwrrcis: ue, de- 
rived directly from witnesses and docmnents. But 
there is certainly no reason for suspecting that we 
have here merely an epitome of a longer oration, 
like the so-called 'Second' speech against Theo- 
nm^stos^. Short as it is, the speech is in every 
respect complete and clear. There is nothing of 
that crowding which is generally apparent in a 
summary; the whole is on a small scale, but the 
symmetry of the partgi is perfect. Besides, each 
section of the narrative is followed by a short re- 
capitulation (§§ 3, 4, 10). An epitomist would have 
left out epitomes, 

IV. Answer to a Special Plea {np6^ irapa- 

ypaxfyqp). 

i^j/«^ Against Pankleon. [Or. xxm.] — The speaker 
had formerly indicted Pankleon, a fuller living at 
Athens (§ 2), for some oflfence not specified; and 
believing him to be a resident-alien, had smnmoned 
him before the Polemarch, who heard cases in which 
foreigners were concerned. Pankleon thereupon put 
in a *plea to the jurisdiction,' on the ground that 
he was a Plataean by birth, and, as such, entitled 
at Athens to the rights of an Athenian citizen : and 

^ Francken {Comment. Ly%, p. rium, ant potios excerptatn esse 
123) says 'probabile mihi videtur, ex genoina Lysiaca;' and at p. 
esse hanc oratiouem oommenta- 238 he describes it as ' epitome.' 
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that, therefore, the action ought not to have been 
brought before the Polemarch. This plea {napaypoffyij) 
gave rise to a previous trial to decide whether the 
action, in its original form, could be brought into 
court (§ 5). In such a case the first speech was usually 
made by the maintainer of the special plea^ : here 
it is evidently made by the opponent^. The date 
is uncertain. 

With a promise that he will be brief, the speaker comes Analy$ii. 
to the facts. Pankleon, on being summoned before the Po* 
lemarch, stated himself to be a Plataean by birth, son of 
Uipparmoddros, and enrolled in the Attic deme of Dekeleia, 
On inquiry*, the speaker learned that Pankleon was in fact 
a runaway slave of a Plataean named NikomSdes. A few 
days afterwards, NikomSdes actually claimed Pankleon as 
his slave; but the latter was rescued by a gang of bullies 
(§§ ^ — 12). He had once before been brought before the 
Polemarch by a certain Aristodikos, and had blustered, but 
had eventually given in. Before doing so, he had withdrawn 
for a time to Thebes — a signal proof that he was no Plataean 
(§§ 13 — 15). If the judges bear in mind these plain facts 
the speaker is confident of a verdict (§ 16). 

As in the last speech, so here all is narrative; 



^ See ^.^. the speeches of Demo- 
sthenes For Phormio and Against 
Pantaenetos, and that of Isokrates 
Against Kallimachos. 

' Meier and SchGmann, AU, 
Proc, p. 648. The speaker makes 
a fall statement of the facts. He 
woold have assumed a general 
knowledge of the case on the part 
of the judges, and would have ad- 
dressed himself rather to particu- 
lar points, if Pankleon had spoken 
before him. 

' The particulars of the inquiry 



are curious. The speaker goes to 
look for the Dekeleia men at a 
barber's shop in the Hermae street 
(leading from the Old to the New 
Market-place), a r^^ular resort 
for the men of that deme--r& 
jcovpctov TO napa rovs 'Epfiar iva 
ol AcjccXciff irpoaif>oiT^<riv (§ 3). 
He seeks the Plataeans, again, at 
the cheese- market in the Old 
Agora— hearing that on the first 
of every month cVcicrc avKKryovrai 
ol nXaraictff (§ 6). 
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there m no argument but the logic of £icta. These 
are not stated witli the same conciseness and clear- 
ness as in the former case ; but there is no better 
ground here than tliere for suspecting, with Francken, 
the work of an epitomist^. 

Miscellaneous Writings. 

1. To his ComjM^^utions : a Complaint of Slanders. 
[Or. VIII.] — A friend addresses friends who have 
wronged him — states his grievances — and formally 
renounces their acquaintance. 

Analy$iM, Tlie opportunity is favourable for approaching this pain- 

ful hut unavoidable subject. He has before him both those 
whom he wishes to accuse and those whom he wishes to 
witness the accusation (§§ 1 — 2). His so-called friends hare 
spoken of him as having thrust his society upon them 
(§§ 3 — 8). They have also persuaded him to buy an unsound 
horse, and have since taken part with the seller (§§ .9 — 13). 
Lastly, they have charged him with inciting others to slander 
them (§§ 14 — 17). For all these reasons he renounces their 
friendship. He will be safe now — for they attack only their 
friends (§§ 18—20). 

It is scarcely worth while to inquire how this 
curiously absurd composition first came among the 
works of Lysias. As it is too uniformly dreary to 
be mistaken for a joke, not even a grammarian's 
conception of his sportive style can explain the im- 
putation. The persoji who could thus take leave of 
his friends is certainly hard to imagine ; but it is 

* Comment Lys, p. 238 *«?- suporquo ab aliis refictam.* Do- 

eerpta ex Lysiaca^ At p. 164 he brcc notices, and appears to endorse, 

says only 'cquidem spondcre aa- a doubt of its genuineness; but 

sim, banc Lysiacani esse ; sod aut without assigning grounds [Adv. 

non satis ab auctoro aut satis i. 245). 
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perhaps equally difficult — notwithstanding the ampli- 
tude of fatuity conventionally supposed in * the late 
sophist' — to fancy any one taking such a subject 
for an exercise ^. 

2. The Erotikos in Plato's Phaedros (pp. 230 E 'P*^^ 

^^ ^ kot in the 

— 234 c).— Plato makes Phaedros read to Sokrates ^'^'^• 
a speech of Lysias in which the claims of the non- 
lover are urged as against those of the lover. Even 
to ask whether this speech is or is not an actual 
work of Lysias might seem at first sight to argue a 
want of sympathy with the broad literary charac- 
teristics of the dialogues. This speech of Lysias, it 
might be assimied, is as much Plato's own creation 
as the funeral speech by Aspasia which Sokrates 
repeats in the Menexenos, — or as the discoiu^es put 
into the mouths of the sophists in the Protagoras, — 
or as those delivered by Aspasia, Agathon, Aristo- 
phanes and others in the Symposium. The gravity 
of the imitation is, of course, perfect; but only a 
matter-of-fact reader could be misled by it. 

This is probably the light in which the question 
would appear at first to most readers of Plato. But 
a nearer examination of the Phaedros brings out two 
points which seem to distinguish this case in an im- 
portant way from cases apparently analogous. 

^ Benselcr— a very close observer Lysian style (Bens, de hiatu, pp. 

of the style of Lysia8~i)oint8 out 182 f.). In § 17, again, one may 

that in this Eighth Oration there recognise very distinctly the ring 

are hardly any examples of Aia^2<«, of the scholastic rhetoric — ffiijv 

and that such as do occur can yap dTrodtrov vfiiv thai <f>t\os, ic.r>X. 

easily be removed — e.g. in § 7 Some phrases in §§2, 14 again — 

by reading tvpoovvrtt for fvvoi ivavriov rrji fXnidos — o ^e roa-ov- 

ovTfi. Bore, then — in this marked tov virtptlbt ro ^C eV— are not like 

avoidance of hiatus — we have at the Attic of Lysias. 
leust one definite mark of a post- 

20 
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1. rrvporo- The first point is the elaborate dramatic prepa- 
'''^^y ration made for such a recital of the speech, as shall 
*""'■ be verhcdly exact. Phaedros is asked to repeat it 
from memory — makes excuses — is pressed ; and pre- 
sently it turns out that he has the book with him. 
Now if the speech was merely Plato's imitation of 
Lysias, surely this prefece would be somewhat hea\7 
— inartistic, indeed, as forcing attention too strongly 
upon the Ulusion. It is perfectly fitting, on the 
other hand, as the dramatist's apology for bringing 
into his own work of art so large a piece of an- 
other's work^. There is sxurely a special emphasis 
here : — 

Phaedr. Wliat do you mean, Sokrates ? How can you 
imagine that I, who am quite unpractised, can remember or 
do juutice to an elaborate work, which the greatest rheto- 
rician of the day spent a long time in composing. Indeed, 
I cannot ; I would give a great deal if I could. 

Sokr. I believe that I know Phaedros about as well as 
I know myself, and I am very sure that he heard the words 
of Lysias, not once only, but again and again he made him 
say them, and Lysias was very willing to gratify him ; at 
last, when nothing else would satisfy him, he got hold of the 
book, and saw what he wanted — this was his morning's oc- 
cupation — and then when he was tired with sitting, he went 
out to take a walk, not until, as I believe, he had simply, 
learned by heart the entire discourse, which may not have 
been very long.... Therefore, Phaedros, as he will soon speak 
in any case, beg him to speak at once. 

Phaedr, As you don't seem very likely to let me off 
until I speak in some way, the best thing that I can do is to 
speak as I best may. 

^ Phaedr, p. 228. It may be same emphasis which I reco^be 
noticed that at p. 243 c the speech in the opening scene, as o cV roO 
of Lysias is designated, with the fitfiXiov prjOtU. 
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Sokr. That is a very true observation of yours. 

Pkuedr, I will do my best, for believe me, Soa-ates, I 
did not learn the very words ; O no, but 1 have a general 
notion of what he said, and will repeat concisely, and in 
order, the several arguments by which the case of the non- 
lover was proved to be superior to that of the lover ; let me 
begin at the beginning. 

Sokr. Ye9, my friend ; but you must first of all show what 
you have got in your left hand under your cloak, for that 
roll, as I suspect, is the actual discourse. Now, much as I 
love you, I would not have you suppose that I am going to 
have your memory exercised upon me, if you have Lysias 
himself here*. 

The second point to be observed is the closeness 2. characttr 
of the criticism made by Sokrates on the speech — «<«»• 
corresponding to the elaborateness of the contrivance 
for an accurate report of it. General criticism of 
expression or of moral drift would have been per- 
fectly in place even if the speech had been fictitious. 
But detailed criticism — ^recognition, on the one hand, 
of ' clearness/ * roundness/ ' polish' in every phrase — 
on the other hand, ridicule of the chaos of topics, of 
the repetitions, and especially of the beginning which 
is no beginning — ^would this have much meaning or 
force if the satirist were merely analysing his ovvna 
handiwork ? 

Sokr. Well, but are you and I expected to praise the 
sentiments of the author, or only the clearness, and round- 
ness, and accuracy, and toumure of the language ?...! thought, 
though I speak under correction, that he repeated himself 
two or three times, either from want of words or from want 
of pains".... 

* pp. 234 E— 235 A. (From the Translation by Professor Jowett.) 
•'* p. 235 E. 

20—2 
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P'i4U*L'. '^uL.i'T . 'Tift kni^w aiT -ritrTrs -rf .i^xr ct^hzz-tg 
jri'^r^.T nii r i^ 3j.i: *nnj that I iii;ii* V/ £^ in "i^r •r-V^-rt.'^ 

- » . 

ij.** ■■c.nia»aiHfea Tfiiji "iej" ^^^xt'^ tatjwii, vheiL tLeir Lore a 

S.ir H-rr? ie isc^lt^ to iaT^ iriie ^^^st rte reTer?e :£ 

ni^j .a .113 ':Mi:k tiLr.«:;p. tltr i.«:«i ot i^^oria to iLe pJac^r •:/ 
^rxr^jz,'Z Tliea i:§ iij •Jirr •:di»tr tf:oi«s — are ti^ev ^i-c & niiw 

T.:*^ z.»-T" • ciiiT :r i-clt .ciitrr •:tio f.tl:-Tr in tLas •:-r'i*rr ? I ca;:>- 

Ti.r::i -j^jcics iLe cijiiif.ariai:»n of the speecK to the 
rrit^iC'G. *:>cl Mi*id£. and PL^edroe can bear it no 

T.:n are rr.-^V^-j fm i-f that ontioti of oars^ 

S-4r. W-rll I will saj no more about toot friend, lest I 

&L:alii SLiTe c Since lo Ti>a*—.. 

It is anrely clear that the speech of Ljsias is both 
so intrxluced and si^ handled bv Plato as to stand 
on a wholly different gp^imd from such dramatic 
fictions as thcuse in the Protag»>ras, where the sophists 
are per&jns of the drama, imitated in their general 
meth'xl and style of discourse ; or from the fiction 
of Aspasia's authorship in the Menexenos — a fiction, 
indeed, which Plato has taken so little trouble to 
keep up that he makes her allude to the Peace of 
Aiitalkidas^. It would not be much to the purpose 
to analyse the composition of the Erotikos, or to 

1 p 2C3 E. « p. 264 D. » Mentx. p. 245 a 
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show that it bears the special marks of the style of 
Lysias^. This could prove nothing. Plato could have 
imitated Lysias, if he had chosen, without much 
danger of being found out by us. It is the evidence 
of the dialogue, not the evidence of the speech itself, 
which is important. 

Lysias is the earliest known writer of Erotic dis- 
courses^; and he is in a twofold sense the object of 
Plato's attack in the Phaedros. The primary subject 
of that dialogue is the antithesis between the false 
and the true Rhetoric. The true Rhetoric springs 
from Dialectic, and Dialectic from love of the ideas. 
Hence the secondary subject of the dialogue is the 
antithesis between false and true Love. Lysias is 
by his profession a representative for Plato of the 
false Rhetoric ; by his Erotikos in particular he is the 
representative of the false Eros. Plato could have 
imitated well enough for his purpose the general 
rhetorical characteristics of Lysias ; but he embodied 
the Erotikos in his dialogue, because, further, he 
wished Lysias to speak for himself upon a special 
subject ^ 

^ Blass {AU, Ber. i>. 422) points simply for the amusement of 

out that, plain as the style of the friends — it was natural enough 

Erotikos is on the whole, there is that Lysias should have drawn 

rather more rhetorical ornament upon the \riKv6ia of the Sicilian 

of the type made popular by Gor- school rather more than he would 

gias than Lysias usually employed : have allowed himself to do in a 

see e, g. p. 233 e Utivot yap Koi graver performance. 

dyoTTi/o-ovo-i Koi aKoXov^i}(rov<rt ' Dr Thompson, Phaedr. p. 151 

jcal iiri ras dvpas fj^ovai \ koi fior note 3. 

Xi<rra rjaBriaovTai Koi ovk fXa- ' In the foregoing discussion I 

xl(TTTjv x^P^^ 1 7 a- OUT at Kal noWa have purposely abstained from at- 

dyaOa avTois €w^ovrai. In such tempting to examine several argu- 

a piece as this — written very likely, ments, turning on more or less fine 

as Grote suggests {Plato l 254), points of style, which have been 
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Fragments. 

Three hundred and thirty-five fragments of eveiy 
kind^ from speeches, letters or unknown works, are 
arranged and examined by Sauppe, Oratores Attici, 
voL II. pp. 170 — 216. Of this number, 252 repre- 
sent 127 speeches of known title. Six of the 127 
are represented by fragments more considerable than 
the rest. These six demand a few words of notice. 



brought forward on each side. Tlie 
fact that we have to do with such 
a literary artist as Plato seems 
to minimize the value of any ar- 
gument which might be founded 
on the internal evidence of the 
speech. As to external evidence, 
we know only (1) that Dionysios 
and the pseudo-Plutarch mention 
cpcorucoi among the works of Ly- 
sias ; (2) that this particular €p€i»'- 
Tucof was thought really his by 
Diogenes Laertius (iil 25), by Her- 
meias p. 63 (quoted in Spengel's 
<rvvay<oyfj rtxv^Vf P* 1^6); and (as 
Dr Thompson points out, Phaedr, 
p. 184, Appendix m.) by Cornelius 
Fronto — who took it as one of his 
models in his extant tpwriKos to 
Marcus Aurelius. I would add 
that the reference of Hermogenes 
(trcpl Id, I. 12, 8p. Rh. Gr, IL 331) 
makes it plain that he thought the 
tpctyriKos authentic. The evidence 



of the dialogue in which the speech 
is set must decide the question. 
This is, to my mind, condusiTe fot 
the authenticity. 

Modem critics have been mudi 
divided. Among those who bdieve 
the Erotikos genuine are Sauppe 
(Or. AU. IL p. 209), Spengel (<rw. 
Tixy^v, p. 126), Blass {AiL Ber. 
p. 416 — 423— where L. Schmidt 
is quoted as agreeing) — and Dr 
Thompson in his edition of the 
Phaedrat: see esp. Appendix l 
Among those who regard the dis- 
course as fictitious are Stallhaom 
(Lysiaca ad illuttrandat I^haedri 
PlatonU originei, Leipz. 1851); 
C. F. Hermann {Getammelte Ah- 
handlungen, pp. 1 ff.); K. O. 
MuUer (Hut. Gr. Lit. c. 35, vol. 
IL p. 140 ed. Donaldson) ; and Pro- 
fessor Jowett, in his Introduction 
to the dialogue (Translation, toL l 
p. 553). 
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In a Public Cause. 

1. Against Kinesias [lxxiii., lxxiv. Frag, speeehet. 

143 in Sauppe]. 

In Private Causes. 

2. Against Tisis [cxix. 231, 232]. 

3. For Pherenitios [cxx. 233, 234} 

4. Against the Sons of Hippokrates [lxii. 

124]. 

5. Against Archebiades [xix. 44, 45]. 

6. Against Aeschines [i. 1 — 4]. 

1. Against Kinesias. — Harpokration mentions i. yi(7<»f*ij< 
two speeches of Lysias against Kinesias. One of 
these was probably identical with that speech of 
Lysias * For Phanios ' from which Athenaeos (xni. 
p. 551 d) gives an extract. Phanios had been ac- 
cused by Kinesias of proposing an unconstitutional 
measure (TrapavoiKav). The short extract in question 
is a personal attack upon Kinesias, whose im- 
piety, and unfitness, therefore, to be the champion of 
the laws, are set forth. He is described as having 
belonged to a club the members of which styled 
themselves KaKoSat/xovtorot — *the Itfephistophelians' 
—in ridicule of societies who chose carefully euphe- 
mistic names ^. As the latter held their meetings on 
the first of the month, the seventh, or some such 
auspicious day, so this society made a point of meet- 
ing on one of the black days of the calendar (aTro- 
<^/>aS€9 yjfiepai). Kinesias is satirised by Aristophanes, 

^ Such as the vovfiripiaarai men- vtaarSp Kcuco^aifioptaras o^iccv 
tioned in Frag, 143 — avri vovfirj- avrois ravvoiia ^cficyoi. 
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at the recompense which his wards are giving 
him. 
tlf^Sfif* 5. Against Archehiades. — A young Athenian 
*'*'• citizen who has lately succeeded to a fortune by his 

father's death is sued by Archebiades for a debt alleged 
to have been contracted by his father. The point of 
the contrast which Dionysios^ illustrates by an ex- 
tract from this speech is the same as in the two 
last cases. Isaeos, too, had once occasion to write 
for a young client inexperienced in lawsuits. Yet 
even here he could not prevent his artificialism from 
showing itself. Lysias, on the contrary, has given 
to the life the character of a man who was never 
in a law-court before, who does not deserve to be 
there now, and who hopes never to be there again. 
!iei2?Sf ^' Against Aeschines. — The Aeschines in question 
here is that disciple whom Sokrates once advised ' to 
borrow from himself by shortening his commons'^. 
Athenaeos^ quotes a curious passage from this speech 
by way of exemplifying the truth that philosophers 
are not always philosophers. *Who would have 
supposed,' he says, * that Aeschines the Sokratic had 
been such a character as Lysias makes him in one 
of his speeches on contracts V (kv rot% Ttav avii^oXaCwv 
Xoyois.) The 'contract' to which the speech cited 
by Athenaeos referred was a debt, due from Aeschines 
to the speaker. It is not clear, as Blass remarks, how 
Aeschines came to be plaintiff instead of defendant 

* De Isaeo Q. 10. davctfco-^ai r<5v <TiTi»y v^ai- 

• Diog. Laert II. 62, <t>aa\ b* povvra, 

avrto Xtycti^ laKparrjVy cTTCiSijTTcp * XIII. p. 611 D. 

tnit(tTO vno nfPiaSf nap* iavTov 
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in the action ; that he was so, however, is plain from 
the opening words. Aeschines had applied for a 
loan to help him to set up in business as a distiller 
of perfumes (T€)Qrr)v iivp€\jfLKrjv KaTacKevd^eo'dcu). The 
speaker had lent him the money, * reflecting that 
this Aeschines had been a disciple of Sokrates, and 
was in the habit of discoursing impressively concern- 
ing Justice and Virtue.' Then come some scandalous 
stories about Aeschines. The genuineness of the 
speech has been elaborately attacked by Welcker^, 
who takes it to be the work of a later rhetorician, 
inspired by hatred of philosophers generally. He 
thinks it too coarsely defamatory for Lysias. This 
kind of argiunent is scarcely satisfactory when not 
supported by particular evidence ; and in this case 
there is none. Sauppe and Blass seem right, then, 
in holding the fragment to be genuine. The broad 
comedy of the latter part is remarkable^. 

Letters are mentioned among the writings of Letters. 
Lysias by Dionysios, by the pseudo-Plutarch and 



^ The substance of his view, as 
explained in an essay, Undchtheit 
(fer Red^ des Lynoi geaen den 
SokrcUiker Aeschines, is given by 
JSauppo, O. A, IL p. 170. 

^ Besides this fragment — to 
which Atbenaeos (xiii. p. 611 d) 
gives the title, irpos Ala-xivrjv r6v 

lanKpariKov ;(pfca( — two others are 
cited by the lexicographers; viz. 
(1) Kar hl<T\ivov irfpi Trjs brjfifv- 
atas rav * Api(rTo<f>dvovs xprniarav', 
llarpokr. s. v. \vrpot, : and ('2) npos 
AtVxti^v /SXa/^f/r : Bekker anecd, 
p. 132, 23. Sauppe thinks that 
neither of the two latter was 



against the Sokratic. Aeschines 
was one of the commonest names. 
Diogenes Laertius (ii. 64) mentions 
eight bearers of tlie name who 
were all more or less distin- 
guished. The speech n-cpt o^«eo- 
ifxivrtas which Diogenes notices 
in the same chapter as hav- 
ing been written by Lysias 
against the Sokratic Aeschines is 
very likely that from which our 
fragment comes: see its opening 

words — vofiiC<a d* ovK av pabims au- 
TOV €T(paV TaVTTJS {diKTiv) avKO<f>aif 
Ttabiortpap c^cvpciv. 
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by Suidas^. The last-named speaks of seven ; one, * a 
business letter ' (irpay/xart/cT/i/), is generally identified 
with the letter to Polykrates cited by Harpokration. 
In the other six may probably be included the letter 
(or address) in the Phaedros; the Er6tikos quoted 
by Harpokration; and the letters to Asybaros and 
Metaneira. A few short sentences are all that re- 
mauL But two of these are interesting ; each be- 
longs, apparently, to a letter written after some cool- 
ness or misimderstanding with a friend; and each 
of them shows in the writer a characteristically eager 
warmth towards friends. 



^ Dionys. De Lyi. c 3, cf. c. 1 : 
[Plut.] ViL Ly9. : Suidas #. f>. Av- 
atar. 

' The two fragments are nos. 
260, 261 in Sauppe, O. ^. IL p. 210. 
In the second there is a striking 



phrase : — ' I thought I was knitted 
to you by such friendship' — ^frr^ 
firjd* av TTJv *£/A9rcdoxXcovff If^^ 
6pav iaxvaai duurnjo'cuy i,6,y * that 
not the Principle of Enmity itself 
could have parted us.' 
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